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PREFACE. 



The twenty years which have elapsed since 
" The Teacher ToMgM' was first published have 
witnessed many important changes in the admi- 
nistration of our Sunday-schools. Whether they 
are for the better, time will determine. 

In common with other departments of educa- 
tion, the Sunday-school has derived an impetus 
firom the spirit of the age, similar to that given 
to conmierce and the industrial arts, and has 
taken a more conspicuous position in the public 
eye than at any former period. 

Whatever moral or intellectual power it has 
accumulated in the long interval, none will deny 
that it has been quite insufficient to meet the 
legitimate demand upon its benevolent agency ; 
and though there may be much more promi- 
nence given to it than formerly, it may not have 
materially strengthened its claim to the confi- 
dence and sympathy of the Christian Church. 

Like other institutions reiving on popular 
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opinion for their sustenance, the Sunday-school 
must be judged by its fruits. These will be 
more or less abundant (other things being equal) 
according to the skill and diligence of those who 
are actively engaged in its service. 

Simple as is its organization, the power of 
a good Sunday-school is immeasurable, and so, 
too, is the power of a Christian parent ; but in 
both cases a certain kind and degree of effort 
are needful to give it efficiency. It has no head 
of water or force of steam to set it in motion. 
The communion of mind with mind and heart 
with heart is indispensable to its proper develop- 
ment, and how to secure this is a problem that 
parents and teachers are bound to study. 

Perhaps there are few departments of human 
science in which greater advances have been 
made in late years than that of horticulture. It 
is really amazing to observe the almost indefinite 
multiplication of fruits and vegetables, and the 
perfection to which their cultivation is carried. 
And it will be found that many minds have been 
employed for years in the study of the habits 
and dispositions of trees and vines and vegetables. 
No labour or expense is spared to secure the best 
varieties and the largest products. To stimulate 
the ambition of cultivators, large premiums are 
offered, and a public show made from time to 
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tiine of the extraordinary products of skill and 
industry. Whether attention to the tender plants 
in that part of the garden of the Lord assigned 
to Sunday-school teachers has been given in any 
thing like the same ratio we do not say. But 
of this we are quite confident, — that few teachers, 
looking at their own section, can ask with much 
assurance, "What more could I have done for it 
that I have not done ?" 

K the relations of the Simday-school and the 
Christian Church are what they should be, the 
corps of teachers in the school will represent 
tiie intelligence and spirituality of the Church. 
As the sympathy of the followers of Christ with 
the degraded worshippers of false gods can be 
measured only by their efforts and sacrifices for 
their enlightenment and conversion, so their 
interest in the Christian nurture of the children 
and youth of the country is fairly indicated by 
the zeal and liberality with which they sustain 
an agency instituted for that end. 

In most Christian communities there are those 
who are not only willing but forward to contri- 
bute to the support of the Sunday-school. It is 
generally a popular institution. There is also for 
the most part a supply of teachers whose readi- 
ness to serve is highly commendable ; but it is to 
be feared that the responsibilities of the disciples 

1* 
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of Christy as such^ to see to it that the lambs 
are properly fed, is very imperfectly felt; and 
hence the difficult task is too often assigned to 
those whose chief qualification is — ^a laudable 
desire to be useful. 

The design of the present treatise is to bring 
more distinctly to view the relations of the Sun- 
day-school to the Church and the world. The 
general principles of the system as administered 
in our country are briefly set forth, but the 
details of organization, instruction, &c., are not 
within the scope of the volume.* 

The author is aware that many of his posi- 
tions will be controverted by those to whose 
judgment and experience he ^ves willing defer- 
ence ; but to have our opinions controverted, and 
perhaps repudiated, is one of the sacrifices which 
pride must make for the establishment of truth. 



* These are presented in **The Teacher Taught" an improTed 
edition of which has jost been published. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE MUTUAL BELATIONS OP SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND 
THE TEACHERS IN THEM. 

§ 1. The place and purpose of the Sunday-school. 

How long the Sunday-school will be regarded as an 
important agency for diffusing a knowledge of the 
Bible and inculcating those moral and religious truths 
which are received by Protestant churches generally 
as divinely inspired, depends upon its obvious fitness 
and efficiency to that end. Whenever its inadequacy 
to fulfil this exalted mission is seen or shown, it will 
give place to some other scheme, — as horses have given 
place to steam as a motive power, and stage-coaches 
to cars, on the thoroughfares of travel. In this prac- 
tical age and country, useless or fruitless enterprises 
are short-lived, and false pretences are sooner or later 
exposed and abandoned. 

The position which the Sunday-school shall hold in 
the confidence and affection of Christian people (and, 
indeed, all people of intelligence whether professed 
Christians or not) must depend on the skill and success 
with which it is conducted ; and the measure of these 

2 13 ' 
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will be determined, not by the size of libraries, the pa- 
tronage of periodicals, the verses and hymns recited, 
nor by the number of children enrolled or in attend- 
ance, but by their fruits as seen in the character of 
those who receive their teaching and training in them. 
These incidental circumstances are not without im- 
portance, but they bear very lightly on the grand re- 
sult, — the thorough religious teaching of a generation. 
So that, in fact, not only the prosperity, but the very 
existence, of Sunday-schools depends, humanly speak- 
ing, on the fitness and fidelity of those who are called 
to serve as teachebs. 

The religious instruction of all classes of children 
on the Lord's day by voluntary teacherS, who are for 
the most part professors of religion, is a system un- 
y known to any former age. The signal tokens- of divine 
*^^ favour which have been shown to it may well excite 
' our wonder and gratitude, while its almost uni- 
versal popularity in our country gives it peculiar ad- 
vantages and, perhaps, exposes it to peculiar dangers. 
"When we contemplate the aggregate influence of two 
or three hundred thousand Christian teachers over 
the minds of two or three millions of children and 
youth whom they meet every Lord's day for the purpose 
of instructing them in divine truth, we are justified in 
expecting great things, — much greater than we have 
yet seen. 

The Sunday-school must be regarded as a most in- 
viting field of Christian effort. In no other position 
within reach of most private Christians can diligence 
and faithfulness accomplish so much for the advancer 
ment of the Bedeemer's kingdom. Quite humble lite- 
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raary attainments, and a very limited portion of time 
well improved, will accomplish wonders in a Sunday- 
school. It is a most hopeful province of philanthropy. 
It would be dilBicult to find the post inwhicn larger and 
more favourable opportunities are afforded to minister 
to the temporal and spiritual necessities of families and 
neighbourhoods, to cheer the despondent, enlighten 
the ignorant, reclaim the vicious, and confirm the well- 
disposed, than in that which the Sunday-school teacher 
occupies. It is, moreover, a most profitable means of 
seK-improvement. Besides the familiar promise, that 
he that watereth shall be watered himself, — which 
has been verified to thousands of teachers, — ^there is a 
direct and positive intellectual advantage. No one has 
taught long and faithfully, without acquiring a fami- 
liarity with the subject taught which nothing but 
teaching would supply. 

What is the teacher to the children in the Sunday- 
school ? He is what the labourer is to the field, — to pre- 
pare the ground and sow the seed. He is what the pa- 
rent is to his household, — ^to instruct and train them for 
the service of God and their fellow-men. He is what the 
miner is to the mine, — ^to bring forth hidden treasures. 
So should the teacher draw out the faculties and affec- 
tions of the soul and raise them to worthy objects. He 
is what the physician is to his patient, — ^making him 
the subject of ceaseless anxiety and heartfelt sympathy, 
and using all diligence and skill to relieve suffering and 
restore health. He is what the pastor is to his people, 
—to oversee and care for their spiritual interests, and 
persuade them to live above the world while they live 
in it, and use it as not abusing it. 
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Whatever advances may have been made during the 
last five-and-twenty years in the art of Sunday-school 
teaching, it is still not beyond improvement. In what- 
ever measure the experience, influence and intelligence 
of the church is given to the religious culture of chil- 
dren and youth, there is ample room for more. That 
there has been of late years much more free and intel- 
ligent discussion of the modes and forms of diffusing 
religious knowledge and influence, (especially by means 
of Sunday-schools,) and a large increase of the num- 
ber and activity of agencies for this end, no one will 
deny. And to the praise of the glory of God's grace 
it may be added, that thousands upon thousands from 
our Sunday-school forms have joined themselves to 
the people of God, and are among the most active 
and willing labourers in the Lord's vineyard. Such 
considerations should not minister to pride or vain- 
glory, but should stimulate us to more diligence and 
self-denial. 

Of the power and fitness of the Sunday-school as an in- 
strument to give a religious character to a generation, we 
have no doubt; and had the zeal and liberality and piety 
of the people of God been active and warm enough to 
have put such a school wherever there was a needy popu- 
lation to welcome it, and if, when established, it had 
received the intelligent and hearty sympathy of the Sa- 
viour's professed friends, we are confident that the current 
of public sentiment this day on any topic of general inte- 
rest in any part of the United States would have set irre- 
• sistibly in favour of truth and right. Few dwellings would 
to-day have been destitute of a copy of the Scriptures ; few 
families, very few, would have been without the friend- 
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ship and counsel of one or more Christian ^friends ; and 
few cases of suffering, physical or mental, would have 
failed to receive seasonable sympathy and relief. This 
is a sort of systematic visitation which, we need not 
say, falls naturally and necessarily into the province 
of Sunday-school teachers. They have an errand to 
the home of every child ; and the children of every 
house should have an errand to the Sunday-school. 
The formality and embarrassment of an introduction are 
saved. The object of the visit -is too obvious to need 
explanation, and a welcome is given before it is asked. 
In the higher spheres of its influence, the Sunday- 
school is competent to call into full play the social 
sympathies of the young, and to provide means for 
warning the unwary, rescuing the tempted, encouraging 
the timid, and strengthening and confirming the well- 
disposed. The organization of other and supplementary 
schemes for these purposes becomes necessary, not 
because of the weakness or inadequacy of the Sunday- 
school system, but because its legitimate power is not 
exerted. 

Not long ago, it was stated in the public journals 
that five hundred young men were wanted to fill eli- 
gible clerkships in mercantile houses in New York; 
and though many thousands applied for situations, the 
vacancies remained, because confidence could not be 
reposed in the qualifications of the applicants. The 
prevailing weakness and laxity of moral principle, the 
tendency to extravagant and reckless habits, the im- 
patience of control and the indifference to character, 
prompt employers to be cautious whom they admit to 
their confidence. We may suppose that most of 

B 2* 
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the young men who are candidates for such positions, 
at this time, have had the opportunity, within the last 
five or ten years, to avail themselves of whatever ad- 
vantages the Sunday-school affords for infusing the 
elements of an elevated moral character. Can it be 
that some earnest, intelligent Christian gentleman has 
had them in charge for five or seven years, giving 
them the privilege of his instructions, counsels and 
prayers, inculcating upon their minds and hearts the 
controlling principles of New Testament morality, and 
faithfully admonishing them of the peculiar dangers 
which beset their path, and all to little or no purpose ? 
Surely not. -The stronger probability is that, for the 
most part, they were left to the casual influences of the 
ordinary routine of Sunday-school exercises, with little, 
if any, reference to their preparation for the battle of 
life. 

The reflecting teacher will be perhaps disposed to 
inquire whether the Sunday-school offers such a post 
of usefulness, as his capacity and attainments qualify 
him to occupy. It is, therefore, worth while to con- 
sider for a moment what is the use of Sunday-schools. 

The maxim with which we set out in our present in- 
quiries, and which we wish to have borne in mind in 
their prosecution, is, that nothing human is wise, or 
pure, or permanent, except as it is made so by the 
will and power of G-od. When we shall refer to the 
Suhdsiy-school, or any of its workers or helpers, as ac- 
complishing this or that, let it not be forgotten that at 
best they are no more than agents and instruments by 
means of which (however insignificant and imperfect 
in themselves) the Infinite One brings to pass his pur- 
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poses of grace and mercy towards the children of men. 
Teachers left to themselves are as the tool without the 
artificer, or the clay without the potter. 

The grand purpose of the mission of Christ to our fallen 
world is to bring all men to repentance; and, as Grod is a 
God of order and not of confusion, we assume that in ap- 
plying the means appointed for this end there should 
be system and method; that it should be prosecuted as 
a specific work; that we should make the most of every 
opportunity at the moment it occurs; seize the most 
favourable juncture for exerting the required influence, 
and retain every inch of vantage-ground with perse- 
verance and with unceasing prayer for wisdom, faith and 
constancy. In the system of means by which men are to 
be brought to the knowledge of God "and the gospel, 
the Church holds the first place. Understanding by 
this term the whole body of the professed disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world, we regard the church as the in- 
strument or organ by which the glad news of salvation 
shall be published to all nations. 

It has two simple external offices, viz. preaching, and 
the sacraments of baptism and the Lord's &upper, — the 
former symbolizing the doctrine of regen^ation, and 
the latter the doctrine of atonement by sacrifice. For 
the perpetuity of these offices, an organization is re- 
quired ; and for its order and efficiency, proper function- 
aries are needful. The inspired volume is pervaded 
with references to this organization and the relations 
and duties growing out of it. Of course, all schemes 
having for their end the propagation of divine truth and, 
aa a result, the salvation of souls, must be prosecuted 
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in conjunction with, and in strict subordination to, this 
plan which Infinite wisdom has devised. The church 
and its duly-appointed ministry must always be re- 
cognised as having higher claims to confidence and 
respect than any scheme of human device. The true 
idea of Christian education embraces not only all the 
spiritual and moral relations and interests of the 
human family, but also the subordinate and endless 
range of those which are purely temporal and secular. 
If we take our stand in the vicinity of any definite 
form of moral or physical evil, and carefully examine 
its character and consequences, it will be found in- 
variably traceable to some violation of a law of our 
benevolent Creator; and any remedy for such evil or 
suffering, which* has no reference to a reparation of 
that wrong done to the government of God, will be 
superficial and transient. We can give the hungry 
xjhildren of the inebriate bread, and it saves them from 
starvation ; but they will be hungry again and need 
relief again if their enslaved father does not forsake 
his cups. We can minister to the necessity into which 
pride, extravagance and waste have plunged a once 
prosperous family ; but the humility, industry and self- 
denial inculcated by the gospel are indispensable to 
their permanent relief and comfort. We may organize 
associations to accomplish specific purposes of benevo- 
lence, or to counteract supposed .tendencies to social in- 
equality and popular discontent; but they will but very 
partially accomplish the object. The evils men groan 
under are all the fruit of transgression; and the cure of 
them lies in obedience. The curse comes through sin ; 
the blessing must come through repentance, faith and 
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pardon. In a word, the gospel, with its restrain- 
ing, purifying and elevating power, must be brought 
into contact with the minds and hearts of men, women 
and children, from the least to the greatest and from 
the highest to the lowest. 

We want plain rooms and earnest, self-denying workers 
to bring the poor and degraded masses together, in 
places where their poverty may not be shamed by the 
contrast with a gorgeous temple and wealthy worship- 
pers. There they must be taught, in simple language, 
enforced by pertinent illustration, their duty to their 
fellow-men, to themselves, and, above all, to God. They 
must be taught cleanliness, temperance, self-respect, 
and* the rudiments of Christianity, in a plain way which 
they can understand. This is no Utopian scheme which 
can be set aside as impracticable. It is a thing done, and 
to be done again, — ^and to be done on a large scale, too, — 
if the Gospel is to find a foothold among the thick ranks 
of living, acting, dying men and women in our land. 

If we visit the dwellings wherein a great proportion 
of the coming generation are now lodged and fed, we 
shall find in very few of them the influences to which 
we attribute such sovereign virtue. In our rural dis- 
tricts there is humble piety, oftentimes, without intel- 
ligence or aptness to teach and guide. And there may 
be, in other instances, competent intelligence and skill, 
but a lack of life and energy and of vital godliness. 
But in the great majority of families may be found 
(especially in our cities and large towns) almost every 
conceivable obstacle to the predominance of domestic 
peace and virtue, — ^families in which neither intelligence 
nor piety have any voice in the training of infancy 
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and childhood. Wrangling, intemperance, poverty and 
its hideous train of ills, have full possession of the dwell- 
ing and of the hearts of its inmates ; and every moral 
influence, and even the instinctive regard for outward 
decency, are oftentimes expelled. (Note I.) 

Has the reader ever visited one of these abodes of 
poverty, wretchedness and seemingly hopeless degra- 
dation? Has he ever stood (for want of a safe or 
cleanly seat) and looked with his own eyes on the 
stark, staring reality of a poverty-stricken group of 
parents and children ? If so, he must have been pained 
at heart by the perplexing question. What can be done 
wisely and efficiently for the relief of moral and phy- 
sical evils like these ? He would not think it judicious 
to intrust that thriftless, sluttish, degraded woman 
with money to clothe herself, her husband and her 
children. He would not think a supply of food well 
bestowed, with no place to store it but the little room 
in which all the family and all the furniture are, and 
where all the eating, lodging and sleeping are done. 
He would not risk a gift of clothes that a pawnbroker 
would soon receive in exchange for the means of greater 
BuflFering and severer want. 

Alas t alas I how vain is every attempt to relieve any 
thing but urgent animal wants in such a condition of 
human beings ! If radical and permanent good is to be 
done to them, it must be by a cliange of disposition; then 
a change of the habits, and, of course, of the character 
and outward circumstances, will naturally follow. Every 
scheme of philanthropy that looks in this direction must 
combine powerful moral motives and influences with any 
and every other means. Try these inferior means on the 
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father and motlier, or on the older children; of such 
families, — ^the boys and girls who have passed into 
their teens, — ^and the futility of them will soon appear. 
Invite such parents to attend some church near at 
hand, and see how apologies and excuses come forth, 
like Egyptian locusts, and consume your arguments and 
expostulations. You find them all at once very sensi- 
tive as to the denomination with which the church is con- 
nected; or they have not suitable clothing; or they do 
not like to feel as if they were intruders ; or the children 
need their care. Possibly they may be persuaded, by 
offers of clothing and other help, to attend church two 
or three times; but who needs to be told how little 
dependence can ordinarily be placed on such a fitful 
attention to the means of grace? We revisit the 
family with a discouraged heart, and find the same 
tokens of suffering, want and woe. 

But now we fix our eyes more intently on the UtUe 
children. There is something hopeful there. We may 
perhaps tempt them to come out from these pestilent 
influences and examples, and bring ihem under Christian 
oversight and instruction. It is worth trying. It is the 
most encouraging alternative that presents itself. Late 
as it is even for them, and unfavourable at best as are^ 
the circumstances under which we must contend for their 
rescue, they must still be regarded as the most de- 
serving objects of our sympathy and the most promising 
subjects of ameliorating effort. But no ordinary 
means wUl meet the exigency. They must be adapted 
in kind, as well as in the mode of application, to the pecu- 
liar exigency. We have not only a work of our own 
to do, but we have the work of others to undo. Un- 
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Christian a4:id anti-OhriBtian education has been begun; 
and is far advanced before the better agency is applied. 
Habits are the single strands that make the cable — ^the 
twigs that make the fagot which we call charcucteTj 
and these take their form and bent from natural in- 
clination and temperament. To know how early they 
acquire form and vigour, let one examine a new com- 
pany of applicants for admission into such an institu- 
tion as Girard College, or the children received, in any 
week of the year, at any House of Befiige. In many 
instances they seem to know no distinction between 
truth and fetlsehood. Profane and impure speech is 
familiar to their lips as household words. Submission 
to authority from any motive but fear is unknown to 
them. With personal habits that sink them almost 
to a level with the brutes, and with minds besotted and 
hearts already filled with evil purposes, what mea- 
sure of patience, skill and perseverance must be re- 
quired to bring them into a tractable disposition I To 
counteract the perverse tendencies of fallen nature, and 
encourage and strengthen every right desire and emo- 
tion that can be awakened, is the first stage in the 
process of Christian education, and falls within the 
almost exclusive province of the mother. 

Most wise and beautiful is this arrangement of our 
gracious Creator. The little stranger-child brings into 
the world vith him a moral nature alienated from the 
will and government of a holy God, and the earliest 
development of its depraved inclinations is to be 
noticed and met by the dearest and tenderest human 
friend it will ever know. The gentle smile of a mother 
is to be won by submission; while her loving voice and 
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tender hand are to administer reproof and correction 
to the first expression of disobedience. By these and 
the like happy influences the feet of confiding infancy 
are to be turned into the paths of wisdom and peace ; 
the habits will take their inclination from the same 
benign control; the character will be these habits 
combined and illustrated in daily conduct; and, thus 
forewarned and fore-armed, before he is called to en- 
counter the shock of temptation or to stem the tide 
of vicious influences that rises up on all sides of him, 
we may hope the best for him. Nay, more. If this 
early training has been pursued with due reference to 
the power and promises of God, — if with maternal 
affection have been combined the prayers and tears of 
maternal piety, — may we not confidently affirm that, 
though a thousand fall at his side, and ten thousand at 
his right hand, he shall be steadfast and immovable ? 
But, alas! where are such mothers? The children 
in the abodes of poverty, intemperance and vice, 
whose position we just now described, have not known 
them; and it is for them chiefly that we have to pro- 
vide. An influence must be secured then as nearly 
akin as possible to that of a Christian mother and a 
Christian home, and it must be diffused through all 
the households of the poor, the ignorant, the vicious 
and the degraded. Whence is it to come? By 
what means is it to be diffused? Not by miracles. 
Not by Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas. Not by mere 
worldly philanthropy. Not by any one order of 
men exclusively, nor by any one sect, communion, 
or association. But by the vigorous, generous, 
hearty co-operation of all who sympathize in the 
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object and end. Every sufferer by the bite of the 
fiery serpent in the camp of Israel had, in his own 
ease, an authoritative commission to bid all that were 
falling and dying around him to look to the brazen 
image lifted up by Moses. No apostle needed a better 
warrant for proclaiming the sufficiency of Christ's power 
to heal, than the restored blind man who could say, 
" One thing I know: that whereas I was blind, now I 
seer 

The reply to the grave questions just now put is 
readily anticipated. There is no agency now employed, 
or within reach of benevolent Christian men, for the 
amelioration of the moral, social and religious condi- 
tion of THE PEOPLE, — ^nothing which so completely sup- 
plies the want we have been considering, as a good 
Sunday-school. The sacred day is most auspicious to 
our purpose. There is no such claim on the time of 
children as to make parents or care-takers grudge it. 
There is no tax to complain of, no interference with 
private rights or liberties, no infringement of con- 
science. The place for assembling such schools is 
usually favourable to good impressions. The text-books 
and the whole course of exerci8eia.(when properly con- 
ducted) are fitted to awaken and fix the best emotions 
of which the human heart is susceptible. The per- 
sonal influences which bear upon the pupil are alto- 
gether healthful and impressive. And growing out of 
the connection between teachers and pupils are some 
of the most effective and appropriate opportunities that 
could be coveted of reaching families and neighbour- 
hoods, and supplying their most urgent wants in a most 
acceptable and economipal manner. 
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In referring the chief benefit of Sunday-schools thus 
exclusively to those portions of the community in which 
the means of living and the advantages of education are 
supposed to be very limited, if not entirely wanting, we 
do not mean to disparage their usefulness to more fa- 
voured classes of society. If, however, this cheap and 
pliable agency for giving a general knowledge of the 
Scriptures to millions has been used to relax the efforts or 
weaken the obligation of Christian parents or pastors to 
look after the spiritual interests of the family or the flock, 
let the sin lie at the proper door. No greater reproach 
can be cast on a Christian community than to say of it 
that parents who are fully qualified to instruct their 
children in the principles of evangelical religion, dele- 
gate that most delicate and responsible oj£ce to any 
one else, — especially while those children who have no 
such domestic privileges within their reach are roam- 
ing the streets or prostituting the sacred day to idleness 
and vice. 

In advocating the more vigorous and enlarged use 
of the Sunday-school as a Christian educator, we wish 
it to be distinctly understood that it is not as a sup- 
planting but as a supplementary power. We are the 
more solicitous on this point forasmuch as many intel- 
ligent and kindly-disposed persons are ever and anon 
intimating, in the public prints and in ecclesiastical 
debates, that the Sunday-school has been the means of 
tempting parents to neglect the religious training of 
their children, under the belief that they were as well 
or better cared for in the Sunday-school. If we had 
such parents on our Sunday-school forms for a few Sun- 
days, we should make the most of the opportunity to 
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instruct them in the first and (what we suppose to be) 
the innate, instinctive principles of parental duty. 
We cannot send their children home when they come 
to our schools. It would not become lis to reprove them 
for committing to others functions which it should be 
their highest and most grateful privilege to discharge. 
We must organize our Sunday-schools from the mate- 
rials that are offered ; and if any come to our humble 
board who might or should fare better elsewhere, let 
those who send them, and not we who receive them, be 
held responsible. (Note II.) 

§ 2. What a Sunday-school should be to fill its place 
and answer its purpose. 

In discussing the power and adaptation of the Sun- 
day-school as an instrument of elementary Christian 
education, the phrases we used were, ''a good Sunday- 
sehoolj' and " exercises properly conducted.'' These are 
not words of mere form. They indicate rare, but not 
unattainable, qualities; they represent a great, but not 
impracticable, achievement. 

Perhaps in almost any group of teachers we should 
find various opinions as to what, in general, constitutes 
a good Sunday-school, and what method of conducting 
its exercises is most orderly and effective. But when 
specific principles come to be stated and applied, and 
questions of theory and speculation are brought to a 
practical decision, there would be a very general una- 
nimity. It is not unlikely that many would allow that 
practices prevailing in the schools to which they are 
attached are objectionable, while they may see no way 
at present of correcting them. Some usages may be 
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harmless in themselves, but censurable in the extreme 
to which they are carried. And it is possible that 
some so overdo a single branch of the Sunday-school 
work. as to weaken, if not destroy, other and even more 
important branches of it. It is of great interest to 
each one of us, as working men and women in the Sun- 
day-school field, that we should rightly apprehend the 
nature and power of the machinery which we employ. 
However difficult it may be for an individual teacher to 
realize it, he or she is one of a host on whose move- 
ments depend interestft-»&r more precious than those 
which are measured B^ime. It is difficult for a sol- 
dier to realize how much depends on his personal cou- 
rage and loyalty. He might say, ''Not much depends 
on you or me;'^ but let all the You a and the Me' a turn 
their backs on the enemy, and where would the army 
be? One coward or deserter attracts more notice 
than a regiment of brave and patriotic troops, — just 
because his individual character is revealed. 

We profess to be Christian Teachers, Whether we 
are properly qualified for the duties of such a vocation, 
or not, and whether we faithfully employ such powers 
as we have, or not, each of us occupies the place of a 
teacher of the way of salvation to the guilty and con- 
demned. Each of us serves as an ambassador from the 
King of kings to a group of the alienated and disloyal 
subjects of his government. Our commission, as we 
have said, is as explicit, as comprehensive and as au- 
thoritative as language can make it. " Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature," 
was a command addressed, not exclusively to those who 
were afterwards distinguished as the apostles in contra- 

3* 
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distinction from the disciples. Others received the 
charge; and others were instrumental in propagating 
the truth quite as efficiently, and with signs and won- 
ders quite as numerous and extraordinary, as those 
which attended the labours of the apostles. Not only 
is the authority conferred, but the duty is imposed on 
all who hear the invitation of the Saviour to repeat it : — 
"Let him that heareth say, Come." A well authenti- 
cated commission under the sign-manual of Saint Peter, 
dated on the day of Pentecost, could not enlarge or 
strengthen the authority and obligation of every one who 
hears the tidings of salvation to proclaim- them to all 
others. Our duty and authority to become teachers of 
religion being established, and our position in the ranks 
of such teachers being sufficiently defined by the nature 
of the duties we have to discharge, it becomes us to look 
carefully at the responsibilities involved, and at the 
consequences of a negligent or unskilful execution of 
the functions of so sacred an office. 

Labourers from a vast harvest-field on which we toil 
with various measures of success, we would fain exa- 
mine our implements and our methods of husbandry, 
and, if possible, prepare ourselves for greater usefulness 
and larger returns for our toil in time to come. It is 
the glorious privilege of man, even in the ruins of his 
apostasy, that the true purpose and end of life are con- 
nected with immortality and eternity, — ^that the powers 
of the soul are capable of indefinite expansion and im- 
provement, and that every act of obedience to the 
gospel of Christ, though it be but the humble offering 
of a cup of cold water to one of his disciples, will be 
remembered when the heavens have passed away and 
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the earth and the things that are therein shall have 
been burned up. It is with human souls of such ex- 
alted relations and destinies that we have to do as 
Sunday-school teachers. Have all of us duly consi- 
dered the magnitude and preciousness of the interests 
committed to us? Do we now appreciate in any just 
degree the vast power of the agency with which we 
have connected ourselves to diffuse the knowledge of 
the gospel of the grace of God, and to bring an entire 
generation under its benign and saving influence? 

There has been a time in the history of American 
Sunday-schools when a band of teachers (not picked 
men and women, but of average character and qualifi- 
cations) thought it a privilege to leave their homes at 
eight o'clock in the morning, winter and summer, — ^with 
or without breakfast, — and diligently teach a class of 
children or youth from an hour and a half to two 
hours ; then engage in public worship ; in the interval of 
service look after some sick or absent pupil; return 
again to the school for an afternoon session, and give 
themselves to some teaching-service in the parlour or 
kitchen, or to a neighbourhood prayer-meeting, in the 
evening. 

Hard work, you may well say; but far behind the 
example of the divine Teacher: — 

<< He was teaching aU the day, 

Where the throng of hearers met, 
And at night retired to pray 

On the Mount of Olivet. 
AU the labours we have shared, 

Oh, how poor and little worth, 
When with those of Christ compared 

While he dwelt upon the earth l" 
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From the little enclosure in which thi$ due diligence 
had been used, rich fruits were gathered in due time. 
Few (if any) seeds sown there failed to spring up and 
bear fruit abundantly; and many whose spiritual birth- 
place was there are now sowing the like incorruptible 
seed in other soils with the same exemplary diligence. 
A single teacher, with whose fidelity we were ac- 
quainted, left at his death a register of fifty-four lads^ 
as his Bible-class pupils, every one of whom became a 
professed disciple of Christ, and six of whom are now 
preachers of the gospel. 

Not only was there this abundance in labours and 
products, but there was a consistent and conscientious 
regard to the proprieties of the office. . A female 
teacher connected with a school of which we had the 
superintendence never purchased an article of dress 
or a personal ornament without serious and full con- 
sideration of the effect which the use of it would be 
likely to have on her pupils; and very recently the 
superintendent of a Sunday-school assured us that he 
denied himself the gratification of a particular taste 
for metal buttons, from a fear that it might injuriously 
affect his influence on his Sunday-school boys. 

It is a Scripture admonition that we should ''show 
the former things, that we may consider them;" and if 
the review of the labours and successes of past times 
is fitted to stimulate us to more earnest efforts, the 
contemplation of present exigencies and opportunities 
is not less exciting. For these four things are incon- 
trovertible : — 

I. There never was a time when such an institution 
as the Sunday-school was more needful than it is now. 
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n. The way was never more completely open for 
the full measure of its influence to be exerted than it 
is now. 

III. The means of making such an agency for diflFus- 
ing Christian education all that its advocates can desire 
were never more ample and appropriate than now. 
And— 

IV. There never were more reasonable grounds to 
anticipate their complete and uniform success. 

Each of these propositions might profitably occupy 
a whole chapter; but we must be content with a simple 
statement of them. Assuming their truth, the inquiry 
instantly arises, What prevents so powerful an institu- 
tion, so favourably situated and so obviously appro- 
priate to the times, from a full developement of its 
power? We do not hesitate to reply. The want of 
faithy of skilly of diligence, of constancy and devotion^ 
in those who are called to administer it. To justify 
this answer, let us frame a few simple interrogatories, 
not addressed to enthusiasts or ultraists on Sunday- 
school matters, but to the most cool-headed, prudent 
and moderate of all those who are at work with us. 

What, in your judgment, ought the Sunday-school to 
do towards forming, in a pupil, an intelligent, consistent 
Christian character ? What confidence may we safely 
place in the scriptural knowledge, the religious habits 
and impressions, and the reverence for truth, of those 
boys and girls who have passed one, two, or three years 
in an ordinary Sunday-school? Is it a just cause of 
surprise, or does it occasion disappointment, that any 
of them, or, at least, any considerable number of them, 
should forsake the religious habits and associations 
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formed in such a Bchool, and become indifferent and 
careless, if not skeptical and scornful? How many 
would know, from the manners, tastes, employments 
and attachments of fifty children taken indiscrimi- 
nately from a public school or park, who of them had 
been in Sunday-school and who had not ? How many 
of the select classes of a select school could, intelligibly 
to themselves or others, state the ground, the evidence 
and the fruit of a Christian hope ? How many would 
be able to discriminate between the saving truths of 
the gospel and the plausible dogmas of error and super- 
stition? In what proportion of cases does our Sun- 
day-school teaching issue in, at least, an external regard 
for the great truths and ordinances of Christianity? 

A fair answer to these inquiries would present the 
true contrast between our schools as they are and our 
schools 08 they might and should he. But, lest some 
should think these claims exorbitant and our standard 
an ideal one, we will lower it. 

How many of the children and youth who were in 
the Sunday-school on the last Lord's day could repeat, 
accurately and understandingly, the Ten Command- 
ments, or either the second or the fourth ? How many 
of them could repeat, word for word, the sixty-eight 
words of the Lord's Prayer? We do not ask how 
many would say they could, or whose teachers would 
"have no doubt" they could. These are very diff^ent 
questions. 

How many can give an intelligible idea of the 
books taken from and returned to the library in the 
course of the year, or of any one of them ? How many 
could repeat accurately any considerable number of ihd 
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hymns and texts of Holy Scripture with which their 
memories have been stored? How many could speak 
of the impressions of truth and the convictions of duty 
made on their minds by the teaching of the Sunday- 
school; of evil habits which their attendance there has 
enabled them to correct; or of emotions of love to 
^ God and their fellow-creatures which have been kindled 
in their hearts by the faithful exhibition of " the truth 
as it is in Jesus'' ? 

These cannot be regarded as extravagant aims for 
an institution so long tried and so well approved by 
the most intelligent and discriminating minds in the 
country; and if it should be found (as we greatly fear 
it would be) that in a large proportion of cases the 
result would be discreditable and mortifying, might 
we not reasonably urge upon teachers to gird them- 
selves anew to their work, and to seek importunately 
not only the guidance and blessing of God, but for 
such moral and intellectual preparation for their work 
as should render it more useful and efficient ? 

It is not enough to meet such a view as we have now 
taken with the general truism, that some good has been 
done, or with a vague reference to the insufficiency 
and imperfection of all human means. Duties are 
ours, results are with God; but, nevertheless, those 
resvlts are essentially modified by the manner in which 
the duties are discharged. We can fancy two teachers 
of two classes of boys corresponding in age and capa- 
city and intelligence, and in all outward circumstances 
equally susceptible of right impressions. The teachers 
are both engaged in active business through the 
week, and b'oth plain, uneducated, self-trained men. 
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They both take a weekly newspaper and have equal 
opportunities to read it. They both bethink them- 
selves of the peculiar associations which will be con- 
nected with the neyt Lord's day, (which we will sup- 
pose to be the last Sabbath and the last day of the 
year,) though perhaps with different impressions of 
their value, — one thinking, it may be, of the occasional 
sermon that is to be preached, or the presents that 
are to be distributed, or some other matter of periodi- 
cal, transient interest ; and the other, of the inestimable 
value of such an opportunity to impress upon the 
volatile minds of children the brevity and uncertainty 
of life at every stage of its progresfe. 

The first comes to his class with a serious — ^pos- 
sibly a grave — countenance, and, at the proper time, 
addresses to them such admonitions about death and 
eternity as would be suggested to any thoughtful mind 
upon the recurrence of this period; but they have been 
often addressed in similar style before. It is expected 
now as a matter of course.. There is a respectful but 
not very hopeful attention. And whose fault is it (the 
teacher may say) if truth, seasonable truth, solemn 
truth, fails to reach the heart? Perhaps it will not 
fail. God may see fit to work conviction of sin in the 
conscience of one of that impatient group, and use that 
ill-digested and commonplace exhortation to bring the. 
soul to Christ. 

The other teacher is found at his post, and, with a 
cheerful, grateful, sunny expression of countenance, 
draws his little congregation around him. Soon their 
heads are all packed together as it were in a continu- 
ous circle; and as we draw near we should almost think 
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there must be some curious object, animate or inani- 
mate, on which their attention seems so closely riveted. 
He is describing to them a fortress, in which prisoners 
of State are confined, and where they are sometimes 
left to die. He pictures to their view a prisoner lodged 
in a dark and dreary cell of that gloomy prison, and 
seemingly doomed to death. He has his coarse food 
conveyed to him through a little wicket ; and the only 
water he has to drink trickles, drop by drop, from a 
minute aperture in the wall. He is told that the sup- 
ply is limited. Whether it is a cupful, a gallon, or a 
hogshead, he has no intimation. One thing he knows : 
that every drop he takes makes the quantity less ! He 
had a draught yesterday, and he has one to-day ; but 
whether he shall have one to-morrow he knows not. 
What he took yesterday, and what he has taken to- 
day, hastens the falling of the last drop ; and when that 
is absorbed his cell becomes his tomb ! With a simple 
turn of thought, which it requires neither learning nor 
eloquence to give, the excited and earnest minds of his 
boys are directed at once to the successive moments of 
passing time, and with gentle but solemn words he 
counsels them to redeem every one of them. Perhaps 
he remembers the inimitably simple language of the 
sacred hymn, and repeats it: — 

" Gup wasting Uyes grow shorter still 
As months and days increase, 
And every beating pnlse we teU 

Leaves bat the number less. 
Infinite joy or endless woe 

Attends on every breath ; . 
And yet how unconcemM we go, 
Upon the brink of death ! 
4 
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Great Godl on what a slender thread 
Hang eyerlasting thingsV 

What, think you, would be the comparative force and 
impressiveness of these two methods of inculcating the 
great lesson which the last hours of a year are well 
fitted to teach ? No one can be in doubt. The first 
class of boys will, in all likelihood, disperse when school 
is out, and the new year will come to them, as the old 
one departed, with little consideration of the 

'* Infinite joy or endless woe 
That hangs on eyery breath." 

If we know any thing of the human mind, the last 
class will often call' up to memory the frowning fortress, 
the lonely prisoner, the stinted supply of water, and the 
agonizing fear with which each successive drop would 
be received, lest peradventure it should be the last ! 

Now, if we could carry the elementary principle 
which this simple parallel illustrates into jthe various de- 
partments of Sunday-school eflfort, what does the reader 
think would be the effect on the general tone and cha- 
racter of the institution ? Will any one doubt that it 
would produce a reanimation and infuse an active vigour 
into them, the absence of which is now so often felt and 
deplored ? Would it not enable us to dispense with 
many equivocal, if not decidedly objectionable, modes 
now employed to secure and retain pupils in our schools ? 
Would it not draw a new and unprecedented measure of 
parental and pastoral sympathy to our Sunday-school 
labours, and awaken interest in many lookers-on, who 
now regard our enterprise with no such cordial favour 
as it needs? 
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And what was the difference between the two classes 
that we just now saw leaving the Sunday-school? 
Simply this. One class was exhorted; the other was 
taught One class were patient sufferers ; the other, 
grateful learners. In the minds of one class, im- 
pressions were engraved as with a pen of iron on the 
rock; from the minds of the other, with the first 
breath they took in of the outward air, all serious im- 
pressions probably fled away. 

And what was the difference between the teachers ? 
Not in intellectual endowments, nor the gifts of speech, 
nor in the general desire to be useful, but simply this : 
the one, as he thought, read and observed, gathered 
and laid up a weekly store for the nourishment of his 
little flock. The other did no such thing. The one 
lived in the life of his class ; and their wants, dangers 
and destinies were never long absent from his mind. 
The other seldom thought of them, except when he 
saw their faces and heard their voices. And as in 
water face answereth to face, so each class answered to 
its teacher. To the one, the features, voice, figure, 
every thing belonging to their teacher were as a pari 
of themselves. To the other there was a Sunday ap- 
parition ; but it was cold, unwelcome and mechanical, 
and when out of sight it was out of mind. 

To teach is not only, nor chiefly, to impart knowledge 
to the ignorant, as water or wheat is turned out of a 
full vessel into an empty one. It is rather to bring a 
full vessel into contact with the empty one, that it may 
attract to itself what it craves and what is best fitted 
to its nature and capacity. And the art of the teacher 
is to stimulate that empty vessel to such action as shall 
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slowly, but surely and wisely, fiU it. Hence it is xdear 
that to bring two empty vessels together, though one 
may be larger than the other, is of little advantage to 
either. If we succeed in exciting a desire for know- 
ledge and in prompting the pupil to use the means of 
obtaining it, the great point is gained. All whimsical 
modes of teaching should be carefully avoided. The Sun- 
day-school is no place for air-bubbles. The intercourse 
between the minds of a teacher and his pupils should 
be like the confluence of two rivers flowing from oppo- 
site directions and quietly mingling their waters. We 
have known teachers whose intellectual intercourse with 
their pupils was rather like the coming in, with a rush, of 
a roaring, tumbling waterfall upon an obscure brook, that 
suffers the overflow but is itself lost. It is obvious 
that the art of teaching skilfully is not a mean acquire- 
ment. It enlarges the sphere of one's usefulness — and 
especially of one's Christian usefulness — ^indefinitely. 
The teacher is moulding and fashioning the individual 
character, and, of course, the character of society. To 
attempt to teach without due preparation, is as if the 
blind should lead the blind ; and of the consequences of 
this the divine teacher has apprized us. 

If good teaching is thus pre-eminently needful to 
make the Sunday-school an efficient Christian edu- 
cator, whatever aids or inducements we can apply to 
the acquisition of the art should be encouraged. A 
good teacher is often disheartened and greatly hin- 
dered by the lax discipline of the school, or by an im- 
perfect and slovenly administration of its affairs. Of 
course, the skilful and efficient superintendence, and 
the due order and regularity of all subordinate details 
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respecting the library, the recjord-books, the methods 
of instruction, of visitation, of relief to the poor, plana 
of extension and aggression, and the whole adjustment 
of the machinery, enter largely and vitally into the 
efficiency and usefulness of the Sunday-school as an 
agent of Christian education; and to these the most 
careful study should be given. 

If the views we have taken are warranted, we are 
conducted to the following conclusions. 

I. That Christian Education is a work committed 
to Christians; and that all who have received the gift 
themselves are bound to impart it to the destitute. 

II. That as an agency for infusing into all grades 
and orders of society the elements of religious and 
moral truth, the Sunday-school has pre-eminent ad- 
vantages. No instrumentality yet known among men 
adapts itself so readily to all places and circumstances, 
can be employed so universally, or accomplish such vast 
results at such a comparatively insignificant expense.* 
All this is claimed in no spirit of pride or vain boast- 
ing, or in disparagement of other means of evangelizing 
the multitude, but to the glory of Him with whom the 
wisdom of the world is foolishness, and who chooses 
weak things to confound iihe mighty. 

III. That, to give the Sunday-school system the po- 
sition which it disserves as a reforming and educating 
power, superintendents, teachers, and others intrusted 

* *<In my judgment the ilite of beneficent, and therefore happy, 
Christians in America is in the Sanday-school ranks ; and as a means 
of bringing out the latent and diversified talents of a congregation, 
the Sunday-school is at present above all others." — ^Rev. J. W. Albx- 

4» 
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with its administration must make progressive im- 
provement in methods of discipline and instruction, 
in order that its influence may be commensurate with 
the increasing wants of the times. And — 

IV. That to this end correct and comprehensive 
views of the principles and modes of conducting such 
schools are important, especially to those who have had 
but brief experience in the work. 

Happy the man or woman who, in the spirit of the 
great Teacher sent from God, and in reliance upon his 
promised blessing, is instrumental in sending the first 
ray of light into a dark mind, and awakening the firat 
throb of gratitude and love in some heart before a 
stranger to such happy emotions! It is an angel's 
errand intrusted to a redeemed sinner. 
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.OHAPTEE II. 

THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OP PARENTS AND SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

§ 1. The influence of the School upon the Parents. 

The relations between Sunday-school teachers and 
the parents of the children they instruct are of very 
grave importance. Their intercourse is likely to be 
frequent and intimate, their anxieties and interests 
are closely identified, their sympathies are naturally 
deeper, and their mutual dependence more direct and 
obvious. 

We need not be reminded that the parental relation 
takes precedence, and is the foundation, of all other 
human relations. It was instituted by our Creator 
himself, and is invested with responsibilities of a pecu- 
liarly interesting and momentous character. The 
Scriptures are filled with instructions touching the 
proper discharge of the duties of this relation. 

Under the ancient dispensation, and before the in- 
troduction of ^ the Levitical priesthood, the father of a 
&mily was invested with regal and priestly authority. 
And in the case of Abraham the supremacy and duty 
of the parental relation is thus beautifully recognised 
in the testimony of Jehovah: — "I know him, that he 
will command his children and his household after him, 
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and they ahall keep the way of the law, to do juBtioe 
and judgment/' &c. And so in the remarkable instance 
of the sons of Jonadab, their obedience to the injunc- 
tions of their parent was the procuring cause of the 
permanent prosperity and protection of their house 
from generation to generation. 

We have said that the parental relation is at the root 
of all other human relations. The authority of parents 
over their children, being derived immediately from 
God, cannot be delegated except in cases where his 
providence renders it necessary. The introduction of 
other social relations does not destroy or impair this. 
Political and ecclesiastical governments have no power 
to annul or limit it. The right to command is com- 
plete in the parent; and it is indefeasible, except by the 
act of God. The duty of obedience is simple and im- 
perative upon the child, and sanctioned by fearful 
penalties. "The eye that mocketh at his father and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.'' 

Such a relation as this must be of inconceivable 
moment; and to avail themselves of its advantages is 
a point of deep interest to us as Sunday-school teachers. 
The teacher, for the time-being, occupies the place of 
the parent, and our authority is, during this period, 
coincident. The obligations incurred by the teacher 
at the time of receiving the child embrace all the 
duties of a parent so far as disdplme, care and inatnie- 
turn are concerned. The reason for transferring these, 
duties at aU is that the parents do not regard them- 
selves as so competent to discharge them as the teacher 
is, or that the advantages of an organi2ed school or 
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tfliiss are superior to those that are enjoyed at home. 
To suffer children who come into our hands under 
such circumstances to become rude, insubordinate or 
indecorous in their conduct, to waste their time, or to 
form evil associations or habits of irreverence and 
trifling, is grossly to abuse and pervert parental con- 
fidence. 

Notwithstanding many points of coincidence, how- 
ever, there is a wide difference in the influence and 
circumstances of the parties. Home is a very different 
place from the Sunday-school; brothers and sisters are 
very different from schoolmates; and a teacher is re- 
garded in a very different light from a father or mother. 
The trials of temper, the restraints and crosses, the 
disappointments and mortifications, the self-denials 
and irritations, of home, are comparatively unknown 
at the Sunday-school. The class does, not afford such 
incessant temptations and opportunities for the display 
of selfishness, envy, and a score of kindred evil pas- 
sions which are called out in the occupations and re-^ 
creations of home. And it is a very different thing to 
be under the supervision of a kind teacher, two or 
three hours once a week, in one's Sunday clothes and 
with a hundred eyes upon us, from being subject to the 
watchful discipline of a parent through the whole 
round of domestic duties and proprieties — day in and 
day out — ^from infancy to early manhood. 

If these things are so, it would be but a waste of time 
to show how much more can be done for children by 
judicious training at home than by the happiest endea- 
vours of Sunday-school teachers. 

The Sunday-school, therefore, though the best sub- 
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stitute which haa ever been devised for parental instruc- 
tion and oversight, is comparatively a very inferior 
system. The former is divine; the latter is human. 
And itis on this we found a weighty argument in favour 
of securing as much as possible of parental influence and 
co-operation. In other words, it is our interest, as teachers, 
carefully to avail ourselves of whatever influence of this 
kind ^nay he found in the homes of our pupils. 

To do this, it is of cardinal importance that we secure 
the confidence of parents in our motives, our competency, 
our fidelity, and in the valuable results of our labours. 
A word concerning each of these in their order. (1.) 
Many parents judge of the motives of teachers by the 
punctuality and constancy with which they fulfil their 
duty. If. they find a teacher is always at his post in 
season, never leaving his pupils to follow the devices of 
their own hearts, because he is not with them to check 
and guide their wayward thoughts, — ^if they find him 
faithful to his engagements with their children, and 
that he perseveres in this course in spite of ordinary 
obstacles and discouragements, and that he does all 
this without ostentation or parade, — ^they will naturally 
ask, what motives but those of benevolence can govern 
him? If, on the contrary, they hear, through their 
children or otherwise, that he is often behind his time, 
while they are left to indulge all their mischievous in- 
clinations, — that he forgets his promise to visit them, 
or to furnish them with some particular book, or that 
he is disheartened by trivial obstacles and subject to 
alternate fits of zeal and indifference, or that he is 
extravagant in his pretensions but lacking in evidenceQ 
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of interest, — ^they will be quite inclined (perhaps un- 
justly) to ascribe his course to unworthy motives. 

A plain but irreligious farmer expressed the convic- 
tion that "too many of these teachers attend the Sun- 
day-school only for the sake of each others' acquaint- 
ance." He founded this opinion upon the evident dis- 
p>osition of some young persons of his acquaintance 
who were engaged as teachers, (and among them his 
own daughters,) to be often together for social inter- 
course ; and hence his judgment of their motives was 
altogether unfavourable. 

(2.) Most parents take it for granted that the Sun- 
day-school teacher is competent to instruct their chil- 
dren from the mere circumstance that the duty is 
rmdertaken. And this opinion remains unless they 
have some positive evidence to the contrary. But 
if the child of an intelligent Christian parent comes 
home from Sunday-school under an entirely wrong im- 
pression of some important truth, evidently received 
from the teacher; and if such a thing occurs, not once 
or twice, but many times, it is not surprising that con- 
fidence in the teacher should be shaken; and if the sus- 
picion of incompetency is confirmed at the time of the 
teacher's visit, or in other interviews with him, it would 
not be strange if the parent, under such circumstances, 
instead of co-operating with the teacher, should seek 
some other class or school for his child, or withdraw 
him altogether. On the contrary, it would be passing 
strange if he should not. 

(3.) Respecting owe fidelity there is little chance for 
parental mistakes. Children are accurate observers of 
consistency, and the records of our Sunday-schools 
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furnish some striking illustrations of it. If there ia 
an habitual fervency of spirit, an earnest solemnity 
and sincerity of manner, without any assumed demure- 
ness or sanctimonious gravity, children will he impressed 
by it, and will disclose their impressions at home. It 
was said by one who, in the providence of God, was 
called to sit, as a teacher, in the very seat which his 
own teacher had formerly occupied, that, though that 
teacher had been in the grave many years, he never 
sat down in the place he had once filled, without a deep 
and vivid remembrance of the impressive, earnest and 
unfeigned solemnity of his whole deportment. 

(4.) The instructions and admonitions, encourage- 
ments and appeals, which a faithful teacher administers 
to his class, cannot fail to produce some efiect on their 
minds, if not on their hearts and Uves. Few children 
can be under such a process of training. Sabbath after 
Sabbath, without showing some change in manners and 
conduct ; and parents who perceive no such change in 
their children are very likely to have their confidence 
in the teacher or school sensibly impaired. 

We will refer to a case. A superintendent who was 
accustomed to visit, the children of the school, not only 
that he might the better discharge his own duty, but 
that he might the better judge with what fidelity the 
teachers of the school performed their's, called at the 
residence of four little girls, from six to ten years old, 
and conversed freely with the father, who was quite in- 
clined to skepticism, but withal was a shrewd man. 
After a little while he expressed his sore disappoint- 
ment that his children had been at Sunday-school so 
long with so little apparent benefit. He said they 
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were, to be sure, more anxious to go to church than 
they used to be ; but he could see, too, that they loved 
to dress more than they used to do, and were more fond 
of gadding abroad. That he had hoped the Sunday- 
school would have mended their manners, but it had 

not ; that when he told M to shut the door or to 

bring some wood, " instead of instantly obeying, as I 

suppose she is taught to do," said he, "she tells L 

to do it, and L tells J— ^ — ; and perhaps, after all, 

I must shut it myself. I do not see that they are any 
more kind to each other, or that they have any stronger 
desire to serve and please me, than before they went to 
your Sunday-school." 

All the arguments in the world could not secure 
the confidence of this father. He would scarcely be 
persuaded, though an angel should tell him, that the 
Sunday-school is a blessing to his girls, unless some- 
thing more could be done by it for the obvious im- 
provement of their character. He might well say, 
" Let them first show piety at home and requite their 
parents, and then I will admit that your school has 
done them good." Some parents may expect too much 
and may judge too hastily; but as we infer that a secu- 
lar school is not well taught unless its pupils make 
some definite progress in knowledge, especially of the 
most elementary and important branches, so must we 
expect that the like judgment will be passed upon our 
Sunday-school or class if its members show no improve- 
ment in the knowledge and observance of the element- 
ary duties of religion. It is -a legitimate and reason- 
able inference; nor must teacher^ wonder that parental 
confidence is withheld, if, after due time, no evident and 

D 5 
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valuable fruits result from the attendance of their 
children. 

§ 2. The influence of Parents on the Sunday-school. 

But there are duties of no ordinary gravity resting 
on parents; and teachers should endeavour, kindly and 
respectfully, to urge a diligent discharge of them. 

1. In the first place, they should, as far as possible^ 
encourage their children to love and obey and try to 
please their Sunday-school teachers. y 

This is a small recompense for the pains their teachers 
take in their behalf; and the more these feelings of re- 
spect for them are cherished, the greater is the good 
which is likely to attend their efforts in the school- 
room. For example, children may be often advised to 
ask their teacher's opinion when a question arises about 
which there is some doubt, or when a duty is suggested 
which is not very cheerfully assumed. The parents, 
though well settled in their own minds, may safely pro- 
pose to refer the subject to the teacher, at the same 
time giving them such general impressions of truth as 
shall guide their minds aright, and such as any judi- 
cious teacher would be very likely to confirm. If the 
parents are awake to their children's interests, as they 
should be, they will keep the« question in mind, and, at 
a suitable time thereafter, ask them what the teacher 
said about it, and, if proper, commend his judgment. 

And so also a frequent reference to the teacher's 
opinion, as of great value, by saying, ''What would 
your teacher think or say if he knew you did this or 
that?" or, "Do you think you would say so and so if 
your teacher stood by to hear you?'' or, "Shall I write 
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a note to your Sunday-school teacher, and tell him 
what you say or do?" These and the like methods 
would have a tendency to sustain and increase the in- 
fluence of the teacher, inasmuch as it is taking for 
granted that his or her good opinion is very valuable 
and probably would be right. Whatever influence is 
thus accumulated in the hands of the teacher is liberally 
returned to the parents in tlie greater advantage under 
which their children are instructed. 

2. The assistance to be rendered to children in the 
study of their lessons , by parents who are competent to 
give it J is of great importance. If it is only to hear 
them read or recite the passage of Scripture which 
forms the subject of the weekly lesson, or to hear them 
answer the questions in the catechism, or repeat the 
verses of the hymn which they have committed, it is 
worth something; and few parents are so situated that 
they cannot do even so much. They can also encourage 
the elder children to aid the younger, or can, at least, 
so arrange the domestic affiairs of the family as to afford 
them a suitable opportunity to attend to their Sunday- 
school lessons by themselves. It is not always that 
parents are willing to take the trouble of reminding 
their children of their Sunday-school duties. Some, 
indeed, instead of setting apart a suitable time to be 
devoted to this purpose, are so inconsiderate — ^may I not 
say so sinful ? — ^as to grudge even the few moments that 
are seized by a faithful child and appropriated to his 
Sunday lesson. The teacher who is willing to give time 
and thought to the subject, and to attend the school on 
the Sabbath to instruct the child in it, may reasonably 
oomplain if the parents not only neglect to remind him 
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of his duty or to aid him in it, but actually deny him 
the opportunity to attend to it at all. 

3. Parents are bound to enforce the constant attend- 
ance of their children upon a school which they have regu- 
larly entered. In a well-organized school a new scholar 
is not registered as a permanent member until after a 
season of probation. If his attendance for that time is 
regular and his behaviour good, his name is then enrolled, 
together with his age, the time of his entering the school, 
the number of the class to which he is attached, the 
name of his teacher, the names and residence of his 
pai-ents, and such other circumstances as it may be 
of interest to record. In the teacher's book, also, most 
of these entries are made, and he keeps a minute record 
of the facts in reference to the attendance, attainments, 
&c. of each member of his class. ' From this time the 
pupil becomes a subject of the watch, care and over- 
sight of the officers of the school, and particularly of 
his teacher; and, in case of the teacher's occasional 
absence, provision is, or should be, maTde for the supply 
of his place, so that the child shall not be at any time 
without proper care. Surely no considerate parent 
would needlessly frustrate all these arrangements by 
suffering his children to absent themselves whenever 
indolence or caprice might incline them to do so, or 
whenever a slight inconvenience would be occasioned to 
the family by their attendance. 

It is believed that many families ar^ disposed to be 
more sluggish on the Sabbath than on any other morn- 
ing of the week. This indulgence delays breakfast; 
and thus all the employments of that "day of days" 
are thrown behindhand. Among other consequences, 
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the children are not ready for Sunday-school, and the 
parents, making a virtue of the necessity which their 
own indolence has occasioned, conclude, on the whole, 
that it is impossible for them to be in season for the 
morning school, so they will try to send them in the 
afternoon. Whether it is better to send them late than 
not to send them at all, we do not say. But, if our view 
of the relation of parents and teachers is not altogether 
erroneous, this is inexcusable negligence. Were a 
prince to be passing through their neighbourhood, and 
were it among his objects to confer titles of nobility 
and vast estates on three or four children whom he 
should select from the crowd, that might assemble, 
without distinction of birth or fortune, so that a poor 
beggar-boy was as likely as his rich neighbour to be 
raised to affluence and princely rank, would not most 
parents, and especially the poor, be up betimes, and 
give all diligence to prepare their children in season, 
and have them among the very first at the placo of 
meeting, that they might be nearest to the bestower of 
such munificent gifts? If such parents had just views 
of the subject, they would reason and act in like man- 
ner every Sabbath. They would say, "There is a place 
where Wisdom utters her voice to-day, and where my 
children may seek and find treasures of heavenly and 
divine knowledge. If they receive and obey the truth, 
they will soon be made kings and priests unto God and ., 
reign for ever and ever. Let us hasten to put their feet 
in the place of instruction, that they may become wise 
unto eternal life." A single session of the Sunday- 
school missed would be regarded by such a parent as 
an irretrievable loss. 

5« 
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4. Not only should parents see to it that their 
children attend every session of the school, but they 
shovM train them to habits of exact punctuaZity. It 
is as easy, in most cases, to be a minute before the time 
as to be a minute after it. In ninety-nine out of one 
hundred of the cases of dilatoriness, the delinqueiit 
party will himself acknowledge that it might have 
been easily avoided. The truth on this subject appears 
very clearly in the habits of travellers. If it is known 
that a steamboat or railway-train leaves the wharf or 
the station precisely at six o'clock and never varies a 
minute for any cause, persons will very rarely be left 
except in cases of accident or variation of timepieces. 
But, if the time of starting is indefinite, it will be 
quite a usual occurrence for persons to miss their op- 
portunity. The habit of being true to a moment can 
be easily formed in childhood, and will save time, 
money, patience, (our own and others',) and many pre- 
cious opportunities of doing and getting good. Per- 
haps the want of punctuality in teachers may be 
pleaded as some excuse for the like fault in children. 
In a well-ordered school the hour of opening is ob- 
served with rigid exactness ; and this, of itself, is a 
powerful incentive to punctuality: A dilatory teacher, 
in most cases, may be brought up to his duty by 
proper measures ; and a punctual teacher scarcely ever 
fails to have a punctual class, unless by his own con- 
sent. Parents should consider that a few minutes' 
delay (which a little trouble on their part might have 
prevented) occasions great trouble to others. A child 
coming into school after the exercises have begun dis- 
turbs the whole assembly, diverts the attention of all, 
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and, for a moment, interrupts all. In his own class 
the evil of late attendance is much aggravated. The 
teacher has, perhaps, with considerable pains, pre- 
pared the way for entering profitably upon the lesson 
by a series of preliminary inquiries and explanations, 
which are important to its intelligibility and interest. 
All these the dilatory child misses. To him, therefore, 
the residue of the exercise must be much less profit- 
able; and, unless the teacher goes through a double 
duty to atone for the parent's neglect, there is no 
remedy. Unless this is done, the teacher feels the 
burden of having at least one in his little circle to 
whom his labour is likely to be in a great measure use- 
less. And thus the whole effect of the tardiness of one 
child upon that class and school is a hundredfold more 
inconvenient to them, than all that would have been 
required of the parents to insure his seasonable attend- 
ance. If he is sent from home in season and loiters on 
the way, it may be as much the fault of the teacher as 
of the parents that he is not in good time. 

5. In respect to the appearance and apparel of a 
Sunday-school child parents have an important duty. 
Cleanliness of person is ail-but indispensable to improve- 
ment. There is a sense of degradation in the con- 
sciousness of being dirty. While water is so abundant, 
clean persons and clean clothes are blessings attainable 
by all. The coarsest and most unbefitting garments, 
though old and patched, are always passable if they 
are only clean and sweet. And some parents have 
little idea, perhaps, how much more a child is thought 
of and respected who is clean and tidily dressed, and 
comes to school with combed hair and trimmed nails, 
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with a white collar, shoes tied, and a pocket-handker- 
chief, though never so cheap and small. We are not 
to reject, but joyfully to receive, the most squalid and 
filthy outcasts of poverty and shame. Such are, in a 
peculiar and emphatic sense, the appropriate objects of 
our care and training ; but it should be remembered 
that one of our objects in rescuing them from their 
moral orphanage is to bring them into the very state 
we have described; and the thousands of such children 
who have been drawn from the abodes of ignorance 
and sin by means of Sunday-schools have passed 
through that self-same process of cleansing and care- 
t-aking for which we plead. Their associations with 
gutters and pigs and heaps of offal must be first 
broken up, and they must be made to feel their relation 
to civilized humanity, before any moral influence will 
effectually reach them. 

6. Parents should uphold the Sunday-school teacher 
in the rigid enforcement of discipline. 

The absence or defect of parental discipline is a sad 
characteristic of our times, and portends untold cala- 
mities to the best interests of our country. For this 
reason, Sunday and daily school teachers, who occupy 
the place of parents, should be the more careful to 
maintain it. The discipline of most schools is merely 
moral ; and the teacher who can rule his own spirit 
generally contrives to secure the respect and obedience 
of his class without resorting to any agency more 
powerful than remonstrance or entreaty. But there is 
a firm, steady, restraining hand to be held upon 
children, and especially upon boys from eight to 
sixteen years of age^ which shall insure at all times 
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implicit and unqualified submission to the rules of 
* good order and proper behaviour. This is not only con- 
sistent with the ends of Sunday-school teaching, but 
indispensable to its proper effect. It is painful to see 
the license which is given to the impertinence, frivolity 
and self-will of children, — especially of boys ; and we 
know that parents would severely chide, if not punish, 
their children for misconduct which the teacher over- 
looks or passes without rebuke. If, in the midst of all 
the tendency to insubordination which exists in our 
country, teachers are found willing to enforce a whole- 
some discipline, the least they can expect in return is 
prompt and efficient support from parents. And 
parents should take special pains to acknowledge their 
obligations to the teachers for such favours in presence 
of their children. 

So far from this, parents listen too willingly to the 
complaints of their children, and inconsiderately indulge 
them in their wish to discontinue their attendance on 
the Sunday-school, or, at least, to join some other school. 
By so doing, they sow seeds of sorrow and suffering, 
of which both parents and children will sooner or later 
reap an unwelcome harvest. If what has been said 
of the obligations of parents to teachers is true, 
nothing can be more inconsistent with these obligations 
than to trifle with the teacher's authority and influence. 
They should be habitually respected. 

7. It is the duty as well as the interest of parents to 
keep their cJiildren at Sunday-school to the latest period 
of their co'ntrol over them. The wisest man that ever 
lived, died ignorant of many more things than he 
knew. The study of the Scriptures is the study of the 
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character and will of God, and this study will be the 
ceaseless, eternal occupation of the redeemed in heaven. 
Every well-organized school makes provision for pupils 
at the various stages of their advancement, so that 
nothing mortifying or degrading need be associated 
with a continuance at Sunday-school long after the 
period of childhood has passed away. The Bible (or 
adult) class introduces the pupil to a more comprehen- 
sive field of inquiry ; and any parent who understands 
the true interest of his children will look forward with 
anxiety to the time when they may become, in their 
turn, teachers of others. We cannot but think that 
if teachers were more careful to retain their hold upon 
the affections and respect of their scholars, and to im- 
press upon parents the value of higher grades of in- 
struction, cases of early declension of interest and final 
withdrawal from the school would be much more rare. 
With the views which are entertained on this subject 
by reflecting men, and with the accumulated evidence 
of the benefits of a prolonged connection with a Sunday- 
school, we earnestly commend to parents and teachers 
to unite their efforts and counsels for the exertion of all 
proper influence to accomplish this object; for to retain 
such a connection, either as scholars or teachers, while 
the providence of God shall favour them with the oppor- 
tunity, will be conducive to their highest interests for 
time and eternity. 

8. Another important duty incumbent on parents is, 
to favour their children in the cultivation of rdigioua 
habits, and espedaUy hahits of meditation and private 
devotion. If we think of the miserable abodes from 
which some of our most interesting pupils come, we 
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should almost inquire where they had room even to 
stand or kneel, to say nothing of the opportunity to be 
alone. But they are not all thus forlornly situated; and 
even these may, perhaps, find means of accomplishing 
their purpose when their heart is fully set in them to 
seek God. An authentic statement is given of a pastor 
in New England who was called to visit a public school; 
and when the writing-books were presented to him 
for examination, he found in one of them a request, 
signed by a little girl, in behalf of herself and ten of 
her playmates, that they might have an interest in his 
prayers. Upon investigation, he ascertained that this 
little company of inquirers for the way of salvation 
had dctuaUy worn a path to a secluded spot in a neigh- 
bouring grove, whither they were accustomed to retire 
for prayer. 

It depends much on parents, however, whether the 
inclination to religious thought and feeling which may 
have begun at the Sunday-school or in the house of 
worship shall be encouraged or stifled. Our Father in 
heaven, from whom cometh down every good and 
perfect* gift, assures us that " he will not break the 
bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax." His com- 
passion and tenderness should teach us to treat with 
the utmost gentleness and delicacy the germ of spiritual 
life. It is a moment of intense interest and inde- 
scribable importance, when a condemned sinner, and es- 
pecially one who is in the morning of life, first breathes 
the inquiry, "What must I do to be saved?" Like 
the critical stages of a violent disease, the doing, or the 
omission to dp, a very little thing at the moment, may 
decide the question of life and death. At such a crisis 
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a watchful parent (whatever may be his views of his owa 
religious duty) will discreetly and tenderly favour the 
obvious current of the child's feelings, and, loithoutseem^ 
ing to do it, will actually arrange the circumstances of 
domestic service so as to make it easy and natural to 
indulge such feelings to a reasonable extent. Christian 
parents may be assured that a teacher sometimes parts 
with a pupil in such a state of mind with great 
anxiety and reluctance, and his chief hope under Grod 
is, that nothing will be done at his home to divert and 
disturb his mind, even though nothing is done to direct 
and enlighten it. Happy is it for all concerned when 
parents and teachers fully sjnoapathize in efforts and 
solicitude for the child's welfare at such an important 
crisis. 

We might advert to the duty of parents to see that the 
library-books loaned to their children are carefully used, 
diligently read and punctually returned. (Note III.) 
"We might speak of their obligation, when they have 
the ability, to contribute their share towards the 
expense of maintaining the Sunday-school, recruiting 
the library, clothing the poor, &c. &c. All this would 
necessarily give them a deeper interest in the con- 
tinuance and success of the school. There is also th6 
duty of visiting the school at suitable intervals, to show 
that they do not regard it merely as a place where their 
children are kept out of harm's way, but as a nursery 
of their fondest hopes and highest parental expecta- 
tions. 

Unless it is the parent's fault, the visit of an intelli- 
gent, judicious Christian to his house, in the capacity 
of the teacher of his children, may be made instru- 
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mental of great good to his whole family. The cha- 
racter he sustains towards the children, the concern 
he professes to feel in their behalf, and the evident dis- 
interestedness of his labours, all combine to introduce 
him to the household under the happiest auspices. He 
should ever be received with unfeigned cordiality and 
kindness, and every facility should be afforded to make 
his visit a season of interest and improvement. 

In this brief view of the general relations of the 
parents and teachers of Sunday-school children, we 
have had continually in mind the final meeting of the 
parties in the great day of retribution. As soon as 
the child becomes the subject of God's moral govern- 
ment, two influences of opposite character begin to 
bear upon him. A contest commences between the 
powers of light and darkness, heaven and hell, to gain 
the dominion over his soul. Parents have tlie earliest 
oversight of his expanding powers; and when their 
children become members of the Sunday-school, pa- 
rents' and teachers become jointly, though unequally, 
interested in the progress and termination of the mo- 
mentous struggle. 

There is in our Sunday-school history the sketch of a 
touching scene which once occurred by the bedside of 
a dying child, in which this mutual responsibility was 
presented with overwhelming interest. We give it in 
the words of one who witnessed it. 

*' We have suddenly lost a most auiiable, most faith- 
ful pupil, — ^indeed, the brightest ornament of the 
school. Our little Harriet was with us the last Sab- 
bath morning in health, in high spirits, and with the 
fairest prospects of long life. Tuesday morning lye 
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were sent for, to witness her last conflict with sin aad 
death. Ood was merciful in giving her an easy passage 
from this into the eternal world, and, without a struggle 
or a groan, she sweetly fell asleep : oould I add, in 
Jesus, my heart would be at rest. This is a distressing 
uncertainty; but it is a subject for rejoicing that she is 
in the hands of a just and holy God, who will do all 
things right. 

'^ I have not words to describe the agonized manner 
in which her widowed mother, bending over the lifeless 
remains of het child, with upturned eyes and clasped 
hands, exclaimed again and again, ' Is she }iapny ? Is 
she happy ?' 

''To her teacher, who came in too late to be recogr 
nised by the dying chUdx calling her by name, she 
said, ' See there I Oh, have you been faithful ^to h^ 
soul ? Have you warned of this ? You know not hoir 
soon you must meet her in judgment.' Then, turning 
to me, with a look and tone I oan never forget, she 
said, ' Oh, you who are teachers, are you faithful? Let 
the death of this dear child warn you to be faithful. 
Oh, be faithful r She then told us she had hoped 
mttch tfcm the Sabbath-^sohool for her children, and 
prayed inUch for it. 

** Harriet had comctdtted tamemo^ sevei^l thoiisaind 
verses of Scripture and four hundred hjrmns, and had 
written down the heads of almost every sermon she 
had heard after the organization of the Sundaynschool. 
She was always at school in time, was correct in her 
behaviour and a general favourite. One year before 
her death, her chosen friejid and companion, who 
always sat beside her in the class, was called to give up 
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her account; and, what was very remarkable, these two 
were the only deaths that have occurred in the school 
since it was organized, and both these children were 
insensible of their danger, ha^ng lost their reason 
before any danger was apprehended! What a call to 
us to awake from our stupidity and prepare ourselves and 
our pupils for the sudden coming of the Son of Man!" 

The parents and teachers of this child survived her, 
and had space to repent of any errors or negligences 
into which they had fallen.^ But-^in the day of final 
account no such opportunity will be found. When 
that fearful inqmsitipn takes place, the obligations of 
all parties will be balanced with infinite and unalterable 
exactness; 

Alas for him, whether parent or teacher, or both, 
to whom it shall be said in that day. This ekUd tocLS 
taken away m his iniquity,' but his blood I must 
require at your hands/ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GENERAL DUTIES AND RELATIONS OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

§ 1. The Duties. 

As teachers, we occupy a position among the servants 
of the church of Christ which cannot be contemplated 
by any thoughtful mind without peculiar emotions. It 
may be said, indeed, that no Christian can seriously 
consider the opportunities he enjoys to advance the in- 
terests of his Master's kingdom, even in the ordinary 
circumstances of life, — and that, too, without seeking 
them, — and not feel humbled and ashamed of his mis- 
improvement of them. But to Sunday-school teachers 
these opportunities present themselves under circum- 
stances of peculiar advantage. 

A Samaritan on a journey from Jerusalem to Jericho 
may, once in his life, find a fellow-being who has fallen 
among thieves and been left for dead, and he may 
gladly embrace the opportunity to apply restoratives, 
and furnish a conveyance for him to some inn, and 
supply his need while there. But one who goes into a 
hospital, as a volunteer nurse, has a work and a respon- 
sibility of daily and hourly pressure. It is no casual, 
hap-hazard call for the exercise of skill and sympathy, 
but a steady, constant, urgent claim upon him, to re- 
sist or trifle with which is a monstrous delinquency. 
The Sunday-school teacher is voluntarily, and by his 
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solemn profession, an instructor and guide of others. 
He separates himself from lie other departments of 
Christian benevolence,, such as embrace the relief of 
temporal and physical suffering, and assumes the re- 
sponsibility of guiding some six, eight, or ten young 
creatures to the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world. Nay, not six, eight, or ten only, but 
a succesmon of classes of this number, before whom he 
is to go out and come in as Grod's ambassador. 

As we have, before intimated, in the infinitely perfect 
and beautiful arrangement of God's providence, the 
task of training souls for heaven is devolved, pri- 
marily,' on those whose instinctive affection would con- 
strain them to give all diligence to that as the great 
end and aim of their being. We see that same arrange- 
ment recognised in all the dispensations of grace which 
have followed the apostasy. The spectacle of a house- 
hold trained in the fear of God, and bringing forth the 
fruits of filial obedience, reminds us of the age when the 
divine intercourse with saints on earth was mysteriously 
intimate and palpable. Like some fragment of ancient 
architecture which the exploring traveller discovers, it 
suggests forms of beauty and perfection which have 
become nearly obsolete, and presents a model which 
modern taste had better study aiaid imitate than attempt 
to improve. If parental duties were fulfilled, Sunday- 
schools would be in a great measure supei^uous. If 
intelligent, or even Christian, fathers and mothers were 
faithful to their obligations, the sphere of our Sunday- 
school labours would be very sensibly narrowed. The 
indifference of some, the incompetency of others, and 
the neglect of the great maBS, to care at all for the reli- 

B 6* 
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gious and moral training of their children, combine to 
open that boundless field of labour which is most appro- 
priately assigned to us as Sunday-school teachers. 

1. They have not a moment to lose in beginning the 
work. 

The very first interview a teacher has with his class, 
though it may be amidst all the confusion and noise 
of organizing a new school, should be used for dropping 
in the ear of each a word of salvation. It may be 
simply, " My dear child, fear the God that made you ;" 
or, "I hope, Johnnie, you love the Saviour, who died 
for your sins /' or, '' You will not forget that God will 
judge us at the last day for all the deeds done in the 
body." If perad venture that fijst meeting with a 
group of little children should be also the last, or if 
either of them should, for any cause, be separated 
from the teacher never to be so related again, let it 
not be said that they met and parted — that disciple 
of Christ and one of his "little ones" — without some 
word of truth which the Holy Spirit can use for 
saving purposes. 

Many an angelic messenger has been despatched 
from the presence of God, as Gabriel was to Daniel 
and Zacharias, on a single errand, the delivery of ■ 
which might have occupied but a moment or two of time. 
And what less than an angelic message does the true 
Sunday-school teacher bear to each of his pupils? And 
why should not the first and briefest moment suffice to 
announce it, however numerous, and perhaps more 
favourable, may be subsequent opportunities to illus- 
trate and enforce it ? To one whose mind is duly im- 
pressed with the consequences that are often suspended 
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upon a single " word spoken in season," it need scarcely 
be suggested that the first meeting of a teacher with 
his class is an event of no little interest. Instances 
have been known in which impressions made in that 
transient interview have favoured or embarrassed all 
succeeding efforts of the teacher to do his duty. 

2. Teachers cannot afford the loss of a single oppor- 
tunity to do their work. 

Even if it were a matter of worldly busipfess, a 
failure to meet an engagement would be discreditable. 
■ Opportunities to improve one's fortunes, though neg- 
lected to-day, may be retrieved hereafter. Occasional 
disregard to the courtesies of life may have a sufficient 
apology. But where, one has assumed the office of a 
teacher and guide, and the sacred day of rest is assigned 
for the duty, and the parties to be guided and in- 
structed are waiting at the appointed place, what but 
the direct and unmistakable interposition of the provi- 
dence of Grod can excuse the sacrifice or abridgment of the 
opportunity ? What visitor to a Sunday-school looks 
without painful emotions upon a class of boys or girls 
occupying their proper seat through the greater part, 
if not the whole, of a session, with no one to restrain 
their childish folly, or to present a thought of God and 
eternity for the momentary occupation of their minds? 
And when they leave the school-room, to enter the 
place of worship or return to their homes, how sad 
the thought that no one has cared for their souls, even 
in the place to which they have been invited for the 
very purpose of having their souls cared for ! How 
a teacher can be needlessly absent, and thinlc of such a 
scene as the probable consequence of his absence, 
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-without a twinge of conscience, is one of the ine3q>li-' 
cable instances of human inconsistency. 

3. Teachers cannot afford to let their pupils slight or 
n^lect a single opportunity for instruction. , 

it is not needful that the mischiefs of such an in- 
dulgence should be pointed out. Such is the nature 
of the human mind, espepiaUy of a child's mind, and 
moat especially when moral or religious impressions are 
sought*^ be made, that a double loss is ahnost inevi- 
table when the force is withdrawn. By the blessing 
of God on skilful, well-adapted and steady effort, the 
moral perceptions are elevated to take hold of things uur 
seen and eternal, as a heavy burden is drawn with diffi- 
culty towards the summit of a steep hill. Bat the int^- 
mission of a single opportunity to enforce and strengthen 
these conceptions, and elevate them> if possible, a little 
higher, is never fiilly retrieved. The loaded wagon as- 
cending an inclined plane, if allowed but a momentary 
advantage in.the draft, will run back with frightful velo- 
city. To the pupil who is absent but a single session 
there is a double los§. He loses the. positive benefit of 
the instruction which the class receives, and he is ex- 
posed ta the positive counter-influences of idleness or 
vacuity. There is also ^ loss to the class, either from the 
necess^y occupation of the teacher's time in repairing 
the consequences of such an absence, or from the absen- 
tee's ignorance of topics in which the rest are instructed 
b¥it he is not. Besides these direct injiuries from ^ 
si^bgle absence, there is the danger of his encountering 
temptations and snares that may be fatal to his soul's 
life. It needs no fiancy to sketch the scenes of distress 
aiid sorrow which might well haarrow up a sensitive 
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teacher's soul, and which have been not seldom consequent 
upon a single absence from the class. . Sometimes it has 
been connected with the first step in the road to infamy 
and ruin, and not unfrequently with a sudden summons 
of the unprepared soul into the presence of God. 
Every consideration which should urge the unfailing 
attendance of teachers has its counterpart to be applied 
to pupils. 

4. It is expected of teachers that they will make the 
best of each opportunity while it lasts. 

When it was customary, in all our city schools and 
in many country schools, to occupy three hours every 
Lord's day in the business of Sunday-school instruction, 
the first session was usually devoted to the elucidation 
of the lesson of the day, and the second session to such 
instruction and admonition as it suggested, together 
with any extraordinary exercises or duties of a more 
direct or personal character. It was then comparatively 
a rare thing to have the exercises of the school sus- 
pended for addresses; and much less time was occupied 
in the distribution of books and periodicals than now. 
Few of our city Sunday-schools occupy a full hour 
and a half for each session ; and in the country the 
number of schools that confine the instruction of each 
Sabbath to less than an hour, including the distribution 
of books and papers and the frequent interruptions by 
speeches or miscellaneous talking, is much greater than 
the number of those which exceed an hour. In many 
schools the actual working-time is less than three-fourths 
of an hour, or thirty-nine hours for the whole yearl 

When teachers are urged to make the most of each 
opportunity as it is presented, they wiU readily call to 



I 
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mind not only moments whiclt are needlessly wasted 
in the progress of the session, but larger fragments of 
time lost by late attendance of themselves or their 
pupils, — ^the latter evil being almost the invariable con- 
sequence of the former. How trifling is the worldly 
consideration that prompts men to punctuality! If any 
personal or pecuniary advantage will be put in jeopardy 
by dilatoriness, how nimble-footed a man becomes ! But 
what leaden steps does he drag after him when nothing 
but his Master's service or the salvation of a soul in- 
vites him to eflfort ! A right apprehension of duty would 
constrain every teacher, whatever else he might neglect 
or forego, to be in his place and ready {or duty the 
momeiit the call to duty is heard. 
• 5. Closely connected with the obligation to make the 
most of the time allotted to the actual work of teaching, 
is the duty of qualifying himself to do the most work 
in the shortest time. To take a familiar example: 

Theschool has been punctually opened, the prdUminary 
exercises are over, and the teadier addresses himself to 
the little circle before him. If he now for the first 
time learns what the subject of the lesson is, it is obvious 
that a few moments are required to cast his eye over 
it. Of this time the class is robbed. It is their's by 
virtue of the mutual obligations they have assumed. 
If, from neglect of pr^aration, he asks inappropriate or 
ii^elevant questions, or makes mistaken references, o^ 
consumes time in looking up answers in order to judge 
of the correctness of those given by the class,-— in all 
these and other similar points, the duty to which we 
refer is palpably neglected; and if the class notices, as 
one or more in most classes will, tibe unprepared state 
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of the teacher's mind; it would so detract from their 
respect for him and so diminish his influence over them 
i^at his services would he little more thah nominal. 
But the position we take comprehends much more than 
all this* The teacKer shovM leave nothing to be done, 
in the presence of the class, except those things to the 
doing of which the presence of the doss is indispensable. 
When one of our distinguished generals was ordered 
to invade the Mexican empire, there were those in high 
places who severely censured him for his delay to com- 
inence the campaign. These censures finally became so 
loud and severe that the general addressed a letter to 
the proper department, explaining the reasons of the 
delay. In the course of his lettef , he described with 
much minuteness the various points to which attention 
must be directed in preparing for the invasion of a 
distant country, and showed that the power of a great 
general liea quite as much in preparing an army for 
service as in leading an army into service. The face 
of the country, the climate and productions, being all 
so different from our own, questions arise how the arihy 
i» to be provisioned and their horses fed, what vahicles 
will be needed for transporting the equipage, arms, &c., 
'^hat abbess there will be to water, what rivers are to 
be crossed and how, what clothing will the climate and 
changes of season i'eqtiire, and how miay supplies and 
succours bia obtained froni honie. These only indicate 
the character of a long catalogue of items which the fore- 
sight (A an experienced commander suggested in prospect 
of a long and distant campaign. He left nothing to be 
done in the presence of the enemy except that to which 
the presence of an enemy was essentialj—^^A^tng^. And 
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who can fail to see that the Sunday-school teacher 
wages a war against a more subtle foe, under circum- 
stances of much greater difficulty and danger and for 
ends far more grand and glorious? And does he not 
need to survey the ground-work, the strong and the 
weak places, and settle the plan of assault? Has he 
no forethought to take respecting the time and manner 
of the onset, the temper and adaptation of his weapons, 
and his power to withstand the enemy? Is he so pre- 
sumptuous as to trust to whatever allies or weapons 
may lie nearest to him at the moment of his need? 
So far from this, he should regard every weekly inter- 
view with his class as involving the destinies of eter- 
'nity, and should prepare himself for it as if it were 
more than probable that on the use made of a single 
hour may depend the issues of an endless life. To do 
Sunday-school work in the shortest time and most 
eflfectually requires very careful and skilful prepara- 
tion of mind and heart. And yet there are those who 
profess and call themselves Sunday-school teachers, 
who have not, in all their Sunday-school lives, expended 
as much time in preparing themselves to save souls as. 
many a mountebank has spent in learning to poise him- 
self upon a tight-rope or to balance a pole upon his chin 1 

6. There are incidental and auxiliary methods of in- 
creasing and extending the influence of a Sunday-school 
teacher, of which he is bound to avail himself. . 

His office is a passport to the confidence, respect and 
attention of all the families which are represented in 
his class. Each child is to him an open letter of intro- 
duction to the home-circle, which is seldom if ever re- 
fused. The connection which hip official character 
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forms between him and the homes of the members of 
his class resembles the electric wire which connects the 
stations of a telegraph-line. Every motion of the 
teacher, as a teacher, awakens attention in the family; 
and no movement in the family, affecting the interests 
of his pupil, fails to excite the interest of the teacher. 

The little boy who ran home and eagerly sought his 
mother, exclaiming, *^I saw teacher in the road, and he 
shook hands with Trie!" unconsciously revealed the na- 
ture and power of such a tie. 

Are there disturbing elements in the neighbourhood? 
It is not beyond the province of the teacher to attempt 
to remove or counteract them. 

The opening of a fortune-teller's shop or of a lottery- 
office in the vicinity of a child's residence, or of any 
place that might present temptations to vice, would be 
an occurrence of which the teacher should take notice, 
and adapt a word of counsel more or less directly to 
the exposed party. But he would not be likely to know 
it unless, with his eyes open and in motion, he visited the 
child's home. 

A Jewish clothes-dealer in one of our northwestern 
cities advertised his business by a flaming handbill 
stuck upon the corners of the streets and headed, "-Be- 
holdjlhring you good tidings of great joyT and noti- 
fying the public of a new supply of goods and a reduc- 
tion in price ! A teacher, visiting in the neighbourhood 
on Saturday afternoon, saw the profane placard, and 
took advantage of it to instruct his class in the hard- 
ness of heart and unbelief which such a use of these 
sacred and wonderful words indicates, and to urge upon 
them the duty of honouring and obeying Him who is 
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despised and rejected by those whom he came to seek 
and save. The lesson had tenfold force from such an 
association. 

Are poverty, disappointment and discouragement 
among the burdens of the family? It is his privilege to 
do what he can for their alleviation, and to prompt 
others to supply his lack of service. As a counsellor, 
friend and helper, the Sunday-school teacher can serve 
those who would be slow to seek, or even accept, service 
from a stranger. If he succeeds, by that courtesy and 
Christian simplicity which commend themselves to the 
poor and rude quite as readily as to the rich and refined, 
in winning the confidence of the pupil's family, his 
power over him for good is indefinitely enlarged. In 
domestic arrangements and vicissitudes, too, his sym- 
pathy will always be welcome, and, while others might 
be regarded as intrusive, his presence will never be un- 
seasonable. If the family is about to remove, he natu-* 
rally asks whether the neighbourhood and dwelling 
which they propose to enter will be as favourable to 
their comfort and moral improvement as. that which 
they leave. If not, they may, on the kind teacher's 
suggestion, alter their purpose; or a little help in the 
way of rent, which some kind hand may proffer, will 
enable them to remain where they are. Thus, from 
being the moral guide and religious instructor of a single 
member of the family, and that perhaps the least im- 
portant member, the Sunday-school teacher derives the 
right, or rather privilege, to sympathize with every 
family movement which involves the moral or religious 
welfare of any and every other member. It is obviously 
within the range of his duties to set before them the 
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importance and advantage of a regular attendance on 
family and public worship. He may properly advise 
them respecting the habits, associations and disposal of 
their children; and, as they are bound together in such 
a manner that no member can suffer without all the 
other members suffering with him, he cannot be indif- 
ferent to any of the influences that pervade the family 
circle. So that there is scarcely any limit to the benefits 
which a discreet and faithful Sunday-school teacher may 
confer on the families from which his pupils come, and 
they all fall within the range of his natural and legiti- 
mate agency.* • 

7. By the various means we have now suggested, and 
by others which refer more particularly to proceedings 
in the school-room, the Sunday-school teacher aims to 
secure a strong hold on the affections of his pupils. 
Indeed, it is in the school-room that his power is most 
efficiently seen, and it is the power of Christian love. 
It is the Spirit of Christ, reflected really, though im- 
perfectly, by an humble disciple. The very gist and 
kernel of the Sunday-school work must be sought for 
within the little magic circle of which the teacher occu- 
pies the centre and his pupils the circumference. Here, 
grain by grain, is dropped into a mellow soil the incor- 
ruptible seed of the word. Here the prayer of faith 
is ejaculated with a fervour which only the conscious- 
ness of a present need can inspire, and the tear of 

* The reader may have seen an account of a little girl who carried 
from Sunday-school a hymn — just one hymn — ^printed on a single page 
on purpose for distribution. The child afterwards died, and the 
parents had this hymn framed and hung upon the wall of their rude 
dwelling, as an inyaluable memento ! 
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affectionate sympathy which often falls betokens the 
yearnings of the heart for the converting power of the 
Holy Spirit to be revealed! 

If any Christian teapher is a stranger to exercises 
like these, let him faithfully scrutinize the motives which 
prompted him to engage in this service at all, and apply 
immediately and earnestly to the God of all grace for 
a just knowledge of himself and his duty. 

There is no such thing as the sympathy or confidence 
of a 61x188. The heart of each pupil knows its own 
attractions and aversions. One may love his teacher 
because of some kindness shoTjn to his father; another, 
for helping him to get a good place; a third, for the 
faithfulness of his instructions ; and a fourth, for his 
obvious goodness and love of truth and for the interest 
taken in his spiritual welfare. The emotions prompted 
by these various considerations will be as variously ex- 
pressed; and the wise teacher will discriminate carefully 
and cherish studiously every such thread of influence 
that connects their mutual sympathies. These impulses 
of feeling indicate, also, the avenues by which access 
may be found to the pupil's heart; and those who know 
the dijficulty of such access will appreciate their im- 
portance. 

Each pupil, as we have said, is lost or won as an in- 
drndual. The direct communication lies between the 
individual mind of the teacher and the individual mind 
of each of the six or eight boys that compose his class. 
A" consideration that will weigh much with A. B. is en- 
tirely lost on 0. D. ; and what E. F, haughtily but igno- 
rantly contradicts or denies, G. H. receives with a good 
and honest heart: so that the teacher has to divide 
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himself, we might say, into as many parts as he has 
pupils, and each part becomes a whole to each pupil. 

One of the chief causes of an evil which has excited 
much attention, not to 'say aiumadversion, — ^viz., the 
large proportion of children who leave our Sunday- 
schools, as it is alleged, and do not connect themselves 
with the assemblies of God's people, — ^Ues probably in the 
absence or failure of the effort to secure their individual 
confidence and affection. It is easy to see that if there 
is -no heart, no warmth, no earnestness, in the relation, 
nothing that kindles the affections and answers the 
cravings of a child's nature, he will not sit many months 
on the Sunday-school form after an opportunity occurs 
to make a decent exit. "And if during his connection 
with the school no distinct and definite attachment has 
been formed to the services and ordinances of religion, 
what wonder is it if he slips off at fourteen or fifteen, to 
enjoy the freedom for which his worldly and unsanctified 
heart has long sighed? Let the teacher see to it that 
none of the disastrous consequences of such an abrupt 
act are traceable to him. 

8. No little care and ingenuity are needful to adapt 
the instruction of a Sunday-school class to the gradual 
advancement of its members in age and knowledge. 
The matter and method which might be very pertinent 
and useful the first season or the first year would be 
quite inappropriate the second. Exhortations and ad- 
monitions which were salutary and impressive in their 
season become flat' and unprofitable by lapse of time. 
Very little children will hear a story repeated many 
times, and always with new delight; but only twice told 
tales are very nauseating to boys and girls who have 

7* 
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been for one, two, or three years under intelligent and 
faithful instruction. The apostle speaks of a time in 
the progress of Christian knowledge when the prin- 
ciples or elements of the doctrine of Christ are to be 
left, and the disciple is to go on to perfection. A robust 
schoolboy requires a different diet from the infant in 
the cradle; and no less requisite is it that the instruc- 
tion of a class should be adapted to the progressive 
stages of its improvement. No doubt, teachers — ^and 
well-meaning teachers, too — ^are often deserted because 
they bring forth out of their treasure only things old, 
the very sight of which their pupils loathe. 

It might have been rude, but it certainly was natural, 
for the Sunday-school boy whose teacher was about to 
repeat the parable of the fruitless fig-tree for the hun- 
dredth time, to exclaim, "Now, teacher, you a'n't going 
to cut down that 'ere fig-tree again!" 

In the early days of Sunday-schools there might have 
been some apology for such grievous mistakes; but when 
the means of improvement and progress are so bounti- 
fully provided that no teacher need be without them, it 
is difficult to excuse a neglect or error that involves such 
irretrievable loss. It is possible that a mistake of a 
more general kind has been committed in not pro- 
viding special teachers and special courses of instruc- 
tion for such of the members of our Sunday-schools as 
have been long under care and have attained an age 
which entitles them to some such consideration. When 
the obligation of every teacher to adapt his instruction 
to the opening capacity and increasing knowledge of 
his pupils presses with undiminished force, to neglect it 
is to defeat the very end for which he labours. ' 
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We well remember a girls' class in the Sunday-school 
connected with the North Church in Hartford, Conn., 
from which no one thought of retiring until called to 
serve as a teacher in the same or some other school, or 
removed by the providence of God. The connection 
was regarded as "permanent both by teacher and taught. 

9. It is a peculiar feature of the Sunday-school 
teacher's office, that the ties it creates are aa enduring 
as life itself. To enter upon it for a mere casual or 
temporary service is to trifle with it. The moment he 
takes his seat as a religious instructor, — as a messenger 
of the Lord of Hosts to a group of rational and im- 
mortal creatures, — the teacher must regard himself as 
consecrated to the work, and as justified in abandoning 
it only upon some clear intimation of divine providence. 
The consequences of relinquishing, for frivolous or in- 
sufficient reasons, one's post in a Sunday-school, may 
not be so marked or extensive in their influence, but 
they are equally important to himself as if it were the 
post of a professional minister of the gospel. To a re- 
flecting mind, the relation of a Sunday-school teacher 
to his class loses its chief interest the moment it loses 
this character of permanency. . 

Their first interview is like that between a traveller 
upon some strait and narrow road, found with diffi- 
culty and kept only by constant watchfulness, and 
some playful, giddy, thoughtless children who are wan- 
dering in the adjoining fields and likely to stray beyond 
recall into the dark wilderness or upon the bleak 
mountains, there to perish with hunger and exposure. 
Prompted by natural sympathy, he stops and invites 
them to come with him, that he may lead them to a 
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safe and happy home whither he is himself going. 
They look up for a moment, with a laugh equally ex- 
pressive of surprise and pleasure, and perhaps tell him 
that they could not be happier anjrwhere than they are 
there. Does he leave them at once and pursue his own 
way, knowing as he does that this scene of beauty and 
gladness will change, — that a cloud will soon over- 
shadow it, — and that, even while they are parleying, 
danger may be approaching? He becomes more earnest 
in his expostulations ; he describes to them the nature 
and imminency of their peril, sets before them the 
safety he feels in hfs own course, and the desirableness 
of the company he finds and of the place to which he 
is journeying. But they see no danger, and are still 
disposed to make the most of the sports of the open 
field. And does he now give way to discouragement 
and forego all further efibrt for their safety? So for 
from it, the very exertion he has made in their behalf 
only, stimulates him to new effort and inflames his zeal 
to accomplish their rescue. He feels in a measure as 
the God of Israel is represented as feeling when by 
the mouth of the prophet he exclaimed, "How shall I 
give thee up, Ephraim?"^ 

At length one of them, with a thoughtful look, 
throws down his .flowers, and, with all the resolution 
which a child can muster, comes up to him with an 
open, confiding expression, which says, "I will go with 
you, traveller !" Filled with joy and gratitude, he seizes 
his little hand and guides his feet into the safe path. And 
does he now go on his way and leave it for other tra- 
vellers to invite the rest of the heedless group? No: 
he uses the simple eloquence of his new companion to 
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strengtlien and enforce his own argument, and with 
this auxiliary he renews his expostulations and en- 
treaties, and in due time has the happiness to have them 
all with him as fellow-travellers to the Jerusalem that 
is above ! And will he now lose all interest in their 
progress ? Will he not sympathize in the vicissitudes 
of their pilgrimage till he or they come to its happy 
close ? There are those who could answer such ques- 
tions with emotions that the tongue cannot titter. The 
bond which unites the true teacher to his class is not 
dissolved by change of time or place. With his hands, 
his eyes, his heart, his prayers, he follows them till he 
or they are lost to each other's vision in the dark 
valley. 

10. And, to name but one other of the elements of 
Sunday-school strength, so far as the teacher is con- 
cerned, there must be a thorough inculcation, in season 
and out of season, of those doctrines of faith which 
involve the grounds of salvation. Here is the grace 
and glory of our whole machinery; and it is at this 
point we may well have the most painful misgivings. 

It is obvious that in this, as in all other branches of 
education, the teacher must not only know more than the 
pupil, but the pupil must see and feel that he does, and 
that he is therefore a gainer by the connection. To 
make Scripture truth (which is emphatically the truth 
we have to teach) impressive, it must be intelligibly 
presented. And hence the teacher needs to have not 
only a thorough knowledge of the words and general 
sentiment of a lesson, but such a familiarity with its 
minute particulars and connections, and with the im- 
port of the idea which the inspired writer intends to 
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convey, that he shall be conscious of his advantage 
over the pupil in knowledge much mo^e than in age or 
standing, and be qualified to infuse into his mind a 
portion of the interest which study and meditation 
have generated in his own. When the intellectual 
furniture is thus provided and set in order for use, and 
the heart is burdened with a desire to glorify Christ 
in the salvation of a group of children and youth, 
we may confidently expect results over which angels 
and the spirits of the just made perfect will rejoice. 

In ancient times it was wont to be said of skilful 
archers, that, in going forth to battle, each of them 
carried in his quiver the lives of twelve of his ene- 
mies, — twelve arrows filling his quiver, and each of 
the arrows certain of its aim. 

From the warriors of the world, with their carnal 
weapons and blood-stained garments, we may borrow 
the spirit of such a sentiment and apply it to those 
who are seeking to achieve the peaceful conquests of 
the cross. Would that of every Sunday-school teacher 
it could be said, as he bends his footsteps towards his 
class on each Lord's day. He carries in his heart and 
hand, by virtue of his faith and prayer and of the 
tidings of which he is the bearer, the souls of one or 
more of his pupils I 

§ 2. The Helationa of a Teacher. 

Let us now look for a moment at the relations of the 
individual teacher to the work in hand. 

Assuming that the laborious, self-denying and con- 
stant service which has been thus briefly delineated 
is no more than is justly expected of Sunday-school 
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teachers, let us fancy for a moment that it is faithfully 
and universally rendered. Let us imagine that we see 
over our land two or three hundred thousand respect- 
able men and women, most of them in the vigour of 
life, intelligent, and earnestly bent on doing good; 
going forth on each returning Sabbath, not in a body, 
but individually, upon as many diflferent errands of 
love and piety, to meet in their respective places of 
assembly some two or three millions of children and 
youth in little companies of six or eight. Conceive, 
for a moment, of forty or fifty thousand schools of reli- 
gious culture opened Sabbath after Sabbath, in cities, 
in rural districts and in the sparse neighbourhoods 
of our new settlements, from each of which songs of 
praise ascend to the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. Prayers are breathed into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth for a blessing on the occupations in which 
they are about to engage ; the precious truths of the 
gospel are recited, illustrated and enforced by those 
who have made them the subject of prayerful study; 
sweet hymns are fixed in the memory and uttered 
in song; affectionate counsels and earnest expostula- 
tions are mingled with the teaching; and to each family 
represented in each of these forty or fifty thousand 
schools is sent, by the hand of its children, a Testament, 
a hymn-book and one or more instructive volumes, as 
companions and counsellors through the ensuing week. 
Conceive, moreover, that, of these two or three hundred 
thousand teachers, many hundreds and thousands 
will be seen, before the next Sabbath returns, bending 
their steps towards the dwellings of their pupils, to 
inquire after them, and to use their Sunday-school 
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connections as a means of good to the whole family. 
A thousand friendly hints are given, from time to time, 
on subjects of moral and domestic economy; kind 
sympathies are fostered, and a sense of obligation 
awakened which gives new power to the teacher in all 
his relations to the school. Consider, also, that the 
gentle and benign influences exerted by these two or 
three hundred thousand persons are not restricted to 
the two or three millions of children and youth who 
compose the existing forty or fifty thousand schools. 
Every successive Sabbath, some are leaving and others 
entering, so that the sun and dew and gentle shower 
come upon them as upon the successive crops of the 
husbandman. And then, finally, imagine that this 
benevolent, we had almost said boundless, agency, 
stretches along over the joint lives of the teachers and 
the taught, so that down to the very chambers of 
death the relation is recognised with grateful and 
mutual gladness. And who is not filled with wonder 
and admiration at the simplicity of the institution and 
the grandeur of its design, capacity and results ? 

If we would test the correctness and safety of this 
comprehensive view of our great work, a method is at 
hand. As arithmeticians prove multiplication by divi- 
sion, BO we can reduce our imposing aggregate to single 
units. And what individual teacher, who has been 
diligent in the Master's service, has been long without 
some token of his blessing ? The survey of the vast 
multitude that compose our Sunday-school strength, 
imposing as it is, does not fill us with half the courage 
and animation which we derive from the answer of 
one little child — untaught save at the Sunday-school — 
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who, being asked why she expected to be happy when 
she died, said, ^^ Because, dr, I think Hove Jesus,'' A 
soul saved is more than a world gained. What a 
glory would encircle our Sunday-school machinery if 
in every class now organized there were at least one 
who could truly say, ''I think'I love Jesus !" 

It is with an institution of such commanding power 
that each Sunday-school teacher has connected himself; 
and to every one we have a right to look for a sub- 
stantial contribution to its support, improvement and 
extension. He adds to its benign and healthful in- 
fluence just so far as he is qualified for his work and 
disposed to do it; and, on the other hand, he weakens 
and embarrasses it just so far as he lacks such qualifi- 
cation and disposition. 

We may mourn over the apathy of those who 
should be first and foremost in sustaining and extending 
our schools. We may be mortified at seeing the school- 
room transformed, as even churches sometimes are, 
into theatres of puerile and fantastic exhibitions, and 
we may deplore the lukewarmness, inconsistencies and 
incompetency of many who are enrolled among our 
teachers; but the Sunday-school must still stand ac- 
knowledged an unrivalled agency for training a gene- 
ration in the knowledge of saving truth. Of the many 
imperfections and absolute defects in the system, none 
are more conscious than those who are most intimate 
with its operations and most laborious and faithful in 
conducting them. So far as such evils lie outside of 
the proper province of the teacher, time and a kind 
Providence will, we must hope, furnish a corrective. 
The heart of the church of the Eedeemc?* will; we trust. 
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be reached, and the impression will erelong be made 
that her hope lies, humanly speaking, very much in 
the direction of well-taught Sunday-schools. Christians 
"will be led not only to think and feel right on the 
siibject, but to act right. 

After aU, however, the lever for elevating the vast 
interests of the institution is in the hands of teachers; 
and hence the great problem is, how shall these leaders 
of the little bands of hope be endued with knowledge 
and zeal and aptitude, and so be qualified to make our 
Sunday-schools what they should be? It would take 
many pages to describe, even in the most general way, 
the various methods which have been suggested for the 
accomplishment of this most important object. But, 
whatever the method may be, it cannot be too often 
urged or too deeply impressed on the minds of teachers, 
that it must be individucMy applied. Each teacher 
has his own office to magnify. It has been well said 
that ''the first and greatest thing a Sunday-school 
needs is good teaching. With good teaching we are 
sure to have good rooms, good schools and good fruits." 
Teaching is an art : anybody can discharge a musket, 
but it requires training to hit a mark. Some catch 
the art more readily than others. A few^have a passion 
for it. All may attain to a sufficient knowledge of it 
to be very useful, but not without pains-taking. Among 
the first requisites to obtaining such knowledge are a 
consciousness of ignorance and a willingness to be 
taught. The most formidable hinderance to its attain- 
ment is an overweening estimate of one's self. 

It is vain to expect that two or three hundred thou- 
sand teachers will be raised up all together by a myste- 
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rious power, so that on some bright Sunday morning the 
schools in San Francisco and Castine and all the way 
between will find themselves suddenly supplied with a 
corps of earnest, intelligent, warm-hearted men and 
women, such as were never seen there before. So far as 
the influence of example goes, one teacher may be the 
means of improving a whole school; but how efficient 
or permanent such an influence shall be, is deter- 
mined by each individual for himself. (Note IV.) Our 
age and all our moral machinery tend too much to 
generalization. Personal duties and responsibilities 
are swallowed up in great schemes advocated by great 
orators in great public meetings. Our philanthropic 
schemes are largely and ingeniously discussed in our 
public journals, — and this is well in its place; but when 
some Maria Cheeseman is to be rescued from poverty, 
abuse and imminent peril, the sympathies of an indi- 
vidual must be awakened, the flesh and blood of some 
one man or woman must breast the sharp wind and 
pelting storm. There is labour to be endured patiently 
day after day and month after month ; individual fidelity 
and perseverance are demanded up to the very moment 
of success ; and in the end it will be said, not to the 
congregated mass, but to some Thomas Cranfield or 
Sarah Martin, — the individual man or woman, — ''Well 
done, good and faithful servant I" 

No anticipations of a marked improvement in our 
Sunday-schools or of any large expansion of their 
sphere so as to embrace the poor and miserable and 
abandoned, — without losing their hold on those who, 
though in better worldly circumstances, are alike living 
without God and without hope in the world, — ^will bo 
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realized apart from the determination of each teacher to 
make the best of his time, his gifts and his opportuni- 
ties in this particular vocation. The moment such a 
determination is formed and acted upon, there will be 
a bright green spot in the school to which that teacher 
belongs, which was not there before. There will be 
awakened in one of the classes of that school an inte- 
rest and an eagerness of attention which was not felt 
before. And the superintendent of that school, if an 
observing man, will have a record made on his memory, 
if not on his minute-book, of a beam of sunshine which 
cheered the room for the first time on that day. The 
occupants of the adjoining forms, too, will not fail to 
notice a new phase of affairs in their neighbourhood. 
Though hidden deep in three measures of meal, even 
that little leaven will find its way upward and outward 
until the whole is leavened; and thus we will have a 
vigorous, healthful, well-disciplined and well-instructed 
Sunday-school, as the ultimate fruit of individual im- 
provement. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL REGARDED AS THE MEANS TC 
AN END. 

Taking up an influential religious newspaper not 
long since, our eye was caught by an editorial article, 
from which we cite a passage or two : — 

"Improvement is needed in Sabbath-schools in the 
quality of the instruction. The corps of teachers is 
often composed of the youngest members of the 
churches, with an imperfect knowledge of the great 
truths of the gospel and a limited experience of the 
essential elements of Christian character. They love 
the Savioiir ; they love his cause. They are inspired 
by an earnest zeal to labour in his service. They long 
to be useful in the salvation of sinners. Their activity 
and zeal are of great value, but these cannot supply 
the want of Christian knowledge and experience ; and 
any thoughtful man who has overlooked the methods 
of instruction common to our best schools must have 
been sometimes troubled with doubts whether the chil- 
dren of Christian parents do not lose quite as much as 
they gain by attendance upon the Sabbath-school. The 
knowledge imparted is so superficial and desultory 
that they do not become good Bible-scholars, rooted 
and grounded in the great truths of the Bible. 

" It is easy to discover such faults and imperfections, 

8» 
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but very difficult to correct them. There are members 
in most of our churches, rich in Christian experience, 
of large intelligence and knowledge of Scripture 
truths, but they are often deficient in the activity and 
zeal necessary to awaken interest in a Sabbath-school 
class. They make dull and lifeless teachers, and the 
actual results from their labours are no more satisfac- 
tory than from those of their less intelligent colleagues. 
Indeed, if compelled to choose between the two, we 
should prefer the zeal without knowledge, to knowledge 
without zeal, as far more likely to secure the salvation 
of the scholars." 

Such opinions are not new. They are not confined 
to any particular denomination or locality. They are 
entertained by many who do not express them. It can- 
not be denied that instruction in our Sunday-schools is, 
and must needs be, to a considerable extent superficial 
and unreliable. The time employed in a large majority 
of schools is too brief to allow of systematic and 
thorough instruction. An hour,, or even an hour and 
a half, a week, would give but an imperfect knowledge 
of any secular science. By far the larger portion of 
the children in the Sunday-schools of the United States 
have to be satisfied with three-quarters of an hour's 
teaching weekly. The immaturity of years and expe- 
rience which we often find associated with the Sunday- 
school teacher's office, and the very scanty preparation 
which ordinarily suffices, (where any at all is deemed 
necessary,) would go far to account for the alleged 
defects ; and we do not suppose the Sunday-school is 
expected to do much more, generally, than impart a 
knowledge of the leading fects of Scripture and of the 
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elementary principles of the Christian faith. Teachers 
can SO far present to the minds of children and youth 
the simple, saving truths of Holy Scripture as to inspire 
the hope and confidence that, with the divine blessing, 
they may become wise unto salvation; or, at least, they 
can supply such a knowledge of the contents of the 
Bible as intelligent pupils in a secular school are ex- 
pected to possess of geography, history, &c. Mrs. 
Barbauld, in her reply to Gilbert Wakefield, says, "No- 
thing that is taught at all is taught in so vague and 
desultory a manner as the doctrines of religipp." 

Were we asked to designate one of the chief causes 
of the failure of Sunday-school teaching in the respect 
to which the newspaper-writer refers, we should un- 
hesitatingly say, the vagueness or indefiniteness of the 
end or purpose which the teacher is supposed to have 
in view. 

To every wise measure there is a distinct purpose. 
Nothing in nature or providence is done or suffered 
but with a view to some specific end. Not one of the 
countless leaves of the flower-garden, the park or the 
forest falls till it has accomplished the precise end for 
which it was produced. As each of them floated 
down from its giddy height to tEe lap of its mother 
earth, it might have said to itself, "So my brief life 
ends. Faded and shrivelled as I am, the purpose of 
my being has been answered thus far; and I gladly 
yield my place in the air and sunshine, for a less con- 
spicuous, but perhaps not less useful, position in the 
gutter or the barn-yard, — desiring nothing there or here 
but to accomplish the end of my ephemeral existence." 

"The more clear and complete our conception of the 
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purpose, the better shall we execute the work The 
end is a kind of archetype which exists in thought 
before the workman brings it into being. There are 
other conditions inherent in the matter which the 
workman is to fashion, and relative to the instruments 
he uses, — to his own strength, — ^to the circumstances 
which surround him, — ^to the interval of time which is 
granted to him. Put aside this idea of an end, or neglect 
some of the essential conditions, and there is nothing 
but confusion and ineffectual effort : motion and strength 
remain, but there is no more execution, and perhaps 
there will be ruin."* 

In works of science and art, the preMnt conception 
of some distinct purpose to be attained is indispensable 
as an incentive to industry and perseverance. Every 
stroke of the sculptor's chisel has respect to the finished 
statue elevated to its niche or pedestal; and not a 
touch does the painter give the canvas without a dis- 
tinct conception of the completed picture and the 
crowd of admiring critics. 

The machinist, in moulding and adjusting the pon- 
derous paiiis of a locomotive, thinks of its appearance 
at the. head of a heavy freight-train, screaming and 
thundering through the valleys and mountain-gorges 
of the AUeghanies or the Andes as if scorning time 
and distance. He never thinks of it as a shapeless 
wreck half buried in the sand-bank or hissing and 
smoking among shivered timbers and mangled human 
bodies. For no such disastrous end were the skill and 
labour of many men for many months expended upon 

* De Gerando on Self-Education, translated by £. P. Peabody. — 
Bttmhani) Boston, p. 21. 
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it. So of the ship, the watch, and even the insigni- 
ficant pin or needle. Each and all show in their very 
mould and structure the presence, in the mind of the 
artificer,- of a definite purpose. Were we to inquire of 
Sunday-school teachers what end they have in view from 
week to week in the discharge of the various functions 
of their office, the general answer would probably be, 
The salvation of souls. But suppose we push the in- 
quiry a little further, and ask of each individual 
whether this end is present to his mind in the succes- 
sive stages of his work, in his closet, with his class, in 
his visits and in his daily meditations? Is it his habit 
to inquire how far this or that measure will contribute 
towards the grand result? What, in nine cases out of 
every ten, would be the reply? 

These are questions not unworthy of consideration ; 
but our present purpose is not so much to show the 
importance of having a distinct object in view, as to 
inquire ?iow the matter and manner of our teaching are 
to be adapted to such an object when presented. And 
as a single illustration of our views will best serve to 
set the point clearly before the reader, — ^bearing in mind 
that the same reasoning is alike applicable and con- 
clusive, let the subject be what it may, — ^we take the 
habit of PROFANE swearing. 

In all civilized countries where the true God is known, 
this is an offence punishable by law. The statutes of 
most, if not all, the States of our Union, prohibit it under 
a penalty. The enactment of such laws indicates a con- 
sciousness on the part of the Legislature that reverence 
is due to the name of the Supreme Being; while the al- 
most universal neglect to enforce them shows how lightly 
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the oflfence of irreverence is regarded. Indeed, it seems 
rather like contempt to impose a fine of one shilling for 
each profane and blasphemous invocation of that holy 
name I And, if we may credit our own ears, those who 
are constituted guardians of public morals and adminis- 
trators of the laws are not without grievous sin in this 
matter. For that it is a grievous sin none of us can 
doubt, though we may have very inadequate conceptions 
of its enormity. All the authority of human law, in 
the family and in the community, is based on the au- 
thority of God. He occupies the throne of the universe. 
The hosts of heaven bow to his sceptre and veil their 
faces in his presence. To treat his name with levity 
implies contempt of his authority and, of course, of all 
other authority. Yet how few are startled by hearing 
a profane oath! If the name and authority of the 
Emperor of France or Austria were as contemptuously 
treated in the streets of Paris or Vienna as are the 
name and authority of Jehovah in the streets of any 
of our cities, the offenders would be summarily and 
severely punished. The habit of profane swearing is 
usually formed by imitation and thoughtlessness. Little 
children notice that when older boys would express a 
strong, or earnest, or, as they may think,^a manly, feel- 
ing, they use an oath. They scarcely know the mean- 
ing of the words when they first use them. Older 
boys become more and more addicted to the habit, and 
gradually enlarge their profane vocabulary, from hear- 
ing bolder and maturer adepts swear; and when simple 
terms are inadequate, they resort to combinations which 
are as absurd as they are wicked. Blasphemous epithets 
are piled upon each other with a prodigality of which 
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one would think a fiend from the bottomless pit would 
alone be capable. This habit seems to defy correction 
by any of the ordinary agencies. It is not usually in- 
dulged in religious homes. Decency restrains most 
boys (who may be otherwise well bred) from swearing 
before their sisters or mothers. At public schools (in 
the city at least) the prevalence of profane language is 
appalling ; and many teachers have confessed their utter 
inability to cope with the evil. Attempts have been 
made to correct it in various ways, but with unsatisfac- 
tory results. 

It would be natural to turn to our Sunday-schools 
for some tokens of success in correcting a habit so sub- 
versive of all religious impressions and associations. 
There, if anywhere, we might expect to find habitual 
reverence for the name, authority and attributes of the 
Creator. But it is far otherwise. The most casual 
inquiry wiU reveal the unwelcome truth that the lips of 
boys — ay, and girls too — connected with Protestant, 
evangelical Sunday-schools, are polluted with profane 
oaths and curses, and sometimes within speaking-distance 
of the very rooms in which they have been engaged (in 
form at least) as worshippers of Him whom they now 
insult and defy ! 

If we have succeeded in exhibiting the habit of profane 
cursing and swearing as a sin of great magnitude and 
aggravation, (and no sin, perhaps, reaches further or 
penetrates deeper into the substance and foundation of 
public and private virtue and safety;) and, if we have 
shown the inadequacy of any other existing human 
agency to eradicate or counteract the evil, it will be ad- 
mitted that the Sunday-school will not be acting out of 
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its appropriate sphere, nor spending its strength upon a 
purpose unworthy of it, if it systematically sets itself 
to rescue the sacred name of Jehovah from such wanton 
and wide-spread contempt. If every Sunday-school 
which will be open next Lord's day, in all parts of the 
country, should apply its power, thus methodically and 
with all needful preparation, to the simple, single task 
of making all its pupils fear an oath, and should suc- 
ceed, the boon conferred on every city and town, yea, 
on every family and individual, would be utterly in- 
estimable I . 

As this concerted movement is not likely to be made, 
we must reduce the scale of operations. Suppose the 
schools of some single city, or, if that is still too broad 
a basis, suppose a single Sunday-school, or even a single 
class, to be put under the reformatory process; and we 
will then inquire how our machinery may be brought 
to bear on such a distinct, specific purpose. As a teacher 
of a class, then, I am to bend my present skill and energy 
to break my boys of this habit if they have fallen into 
it, or to fortify them against its contraction if they 
have not. 

Does the habit exist? It may be very firmly fixed in 
every member of my class without my knowing or sus- 
pecting it. And it will require some skill to ascertain 
the fact without putting them^on their guard by the at- 
tempt, and so defeating my purpose. I will assume, then, 
that they are not addicted to the practice, and will inci- 
dentally allude to its turpitude, and express my confidence 
that they will not only set a worthy example of free- 
dom from this vice, but will reprove and discountenance 
it in others, A careful observation of manner and ex- 
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pression of countenance will seldom fail to detect the 
pupil or pupils (if any) whose conscience is not^void of 
offence. Oftentimes the inquiry whether any of the 
boys with whom they associate, or the persons with or 
for whom they work, or their parents or elder brothers, 
have indulged in the use of profane language, will re- 
sult not only in the disclosure of the general prevalence 
of the practice all around them, but also in the convic- 
tion that they must have extraordinary virtue to have 
been so familiar with vain oaths and curses and yet 
not to have used them. In most instances where such 
an investigation is pushed, there will be a prompt con- 
fession of guilt, and generally an inculpation of others. 
"I swear sometimes, but he" (indicating another boy) 
"swears like a pirate." Or, " I swear when I am mad ; 
but Jim, or Harry, or Peter, swears every time he 
talks." In these and other ways the sore place is laid 
open, to be probed and healed with all the skill we can 
command. 

The first thing is to possess our own minds with a 
proper apprehension of the inherent atrociousness of the 
sin. As we have said, it strikes at the foundation of all 
moral obligation. How futile the attempt to enforce filial 
obedience by citing and explaining the fifth command- 
ment, if our heavenly Father is habitually dishonoured! 
If you speak to a child of the obligation he is under to 
his parents for their unceasing care and kindness, and 
what monstrous ingratitude is shown in disobeying 
their commands or lightly regarding their wishes, 
what weight can we expect him to give to our expos- 
tulations if he feels no reverence for his higher and 
greater benefactor, of whose bounty his earthly parentp 
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are but the almoners? So of the Sabbath, on the 
sanctity of which so much of the physical, moral and 
religious well-being of mankind depends. Vain will be 
an attempt to make those reverence God's Sabbaths who 
habitually profane his name; and as for prayer, in every 
form and use of it, it must be mere mockery for them 
to engage in it. But above and beyond all this stands 
the express and solemn prohibition of the high and 
mighty Ruler of the universe : — "Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy Grod in vain !" Can we find 
a purpose demanding earlier or more vigorous effort 
than the setting of this sin, which so deeply affects the 
whole basis and virtue of our teaching, in its true light 
before our pupils? If we can impress their minds 
with reverence for the name and authority of God, we 
may hope, by promised aid, to draw them to a contem- 
plation of his gracious attributes, and ultimately to a 
cheerful submission of their bodies and spirits to the 
service of the Redeemer. We cannot hope for such a 
blessing while their lips are polluted every hour with 
cursing and blasphemy. 

Passing by such considerations as the reasonableness 
of showing reverence to a superior and gratitude to a be- 
nefactor, and also all arguments from analogy, which are 
many and irresistible, I would go at once to the third 
commandment, and have it committed, every word and 
letter of it, accurately to memory, explaining the force 
and meaning of it and making sure that its full purport 
is apprehended. Thi9 end accomplished, I would proceed 
to show them the origin and authority of the command. 
A very brief and intelligible sketch of the history of the 
race for the first twenty-five hundred years could be 
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given in ten minutes, sufficiently full and particular to 
answer all present purposes; and this would bring the 
whole population of the earth, by whom the true God 
was recognised, into a vast plain under the brow of a 
gigantic mountain or range of mountains, the rocky 
summits of which seem to pierce the clouds,*— the only 
locality known in the Holy Land that seems to answer 
all the requisites of the sacred history. What was the 
number thus collected? My boys will be interested in 
this inquiry if I am careful not to overload it with 
figures. They have seen large gatherings at some 
public show, perhaps, or at a popular election. They 
have an idea of three or four or ten thousand persons, 
possibly. I will gradually enlarge their conception to 
six hundred thousand men, all over twenty and under 
seventy, and with them as many more women and per- 
haps twice as many children. They are not all mingled 
together in disorder, like a mob, but are distributed 
with the regularity and precision of a standing g^rmy 
in their encampment. I will show them a plot of the 
distribution of the tribes with their tents and banners, 
which may help to impress them with the idea of the 
vastness of the multitude and the grandeur of the 
scenes which surround them. Suppose we have a 
rough outline map of the group of mountains of which 
Sinai was one of the summits. There is one in half a 
dozen books, — ^perhaps even in one of the libriiry-books. 
Let us now fancy we behold this vast assemblage of 
human beings surrounded by a howling wilderness, and 
led hither under the miraculous guidance of a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. They 
have halted by divine direction, that they may re- 
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ceive a direct communication from the God of their 
fathers. The mountain, from the summit of which it 
is to be announced, is scrupulously guarded from pro- 
fane approach. It is not to be touched by man or beast, 
on penalty of death. Two days in succession have 
been set a!|)art for the people to prepare themselves, by 
various ablutions, fasts and sacrifices, for the solemn 
annunciation. On the morning of the third day, the 
summit of Sinai is enveloped in thick darkness and in 
smoke, which ascends as the smoke of a furnace, and 
the whole mountain quakes greatly. No wonder that 
the servant of Grod is filled with fear and trembling, 
as, in obedience to the divine command, he ascends 
into the midst of this terrific display of almighty 
power. 

It was then and there that, by a positive and explicit 
command from God himself, every vain or trifling use 
of the name of Jehovah was prohibited. Of course, 
any profane or irreverent use of the name of his well- 
beloved and only-begotten Son, or of the Holy Ghost, 
the divine Comforter and Sanctifier of men, or of the 
acts or attributes of Deity in the ordering and govern- 
ing of the world, must be regarded as clearly coming 
within the scope of the command and subjecting the 
offender to its penalty. 

The first impression of a giddy and thoughtless mind 
might be ihat this is a very arbitrary law, and that it 
is scarcely to be believed that such a being as God is 
represented to be would make so much of a profene 
expression, casually escaping from the lips and without 
any intention in the utterer's mind to treat the divine 
Being or his authority with levity. But do we reason 
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in this way when the name of a respected parent 
or relative is contemned? What would be thought 
of a son who would not resent an insult to the 
honour or name of a respected parent? And has 
any earthly relative a claim to a prompt vindica- 
tion or protection from the reproach or contumely of a 
fellow-creature, which cannot be urged with infinitely 
greater force against any light or trifling use of the 
name or attributes of the God and Father of us all? 
Shall we esteem it a mark of extreme hardihood and 
degradation for a son to contemn his father's name and 
authority, or for a subject to throw scorn and derisioh 
on the crown and dignity of the king, and not regard 
with abhorrence and detestation the slightest irreve- 
rence towards the name of that august and glorious 
Being by whom kings reign and princes decree justice? 

By such representations of the nature and turpitude 
of the habit of profaneness, illustrated and enforced by 
all the skill and clearness which I can command, the 
minds of my pupils wiU be more or less drawn to a 
serious view of the case. If their age and maturity 
of mind will justify it, I might perhaps attempt to con- 
vey to them some impression of the single attribute of 
the self-existence of God, as clothing him with a dignity 
and glory which must inspire any thoughtful mind 
with the deepest awe. This idea would be susceptible 
of indefinite expansion, and might be pursued as far as 
the interest of the class would justify. 

Occasion would be taken before the dismission of the 
school to put into the hands of one of the class some 
volume from the library which treats with judgment 
and clearness of the sin of profaneness. A general 

9* 
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idea of the purport or design of the volume would be 
given, and a careful reading of it, during the week, 
enjoined. No teacher could make a request of this 
kind without effect. If he could, it-would be proof in 
itself that some very serious ^defect existed in his rela- 
tion to his class. The book being taken and read 
would furnish occasion for a return to the subject on 
the following Sunday, and, with a brief review of the 
chief points which had been discussed in the class and 
also in the book, it might be given to another, and so 
pass entirely around. And thus, without further detail, 
we should complete the application of the Sunday- 
school machinery to this specific vice. We are well 
aware that it is much easier to lay out a piece of work 
than to do it ; and the mind of many a teacher may 
suddenly revert to some individual member of his pre- 
sent or some former class, and he may say to himself, 
"I would like to see you try your hand on John Smith 
or Bill Jones. It would be as much as the machinery 
could do to keep them in their places long enough to 
hear me out." 

As we do not know these two particular youths, it 
might be presumptuous to predict success with them. 
But he who proposes such an experiment will allow 
us to say that we should not venture on it with 
very sanguine expectations, unless we had secured a 
state of things favourable to its success. In all this 
discussion we have been thinking of a class whose 
confidence and affection we have won by months 
of faithful and affectionate teaching. We have suc- 
ceeded in making them think of their hour with us, 
not with aversion or indifference, but with real plea- 
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sure. They know and feel that if there is any one in 
the wide world who is really interested in their well- 
being and who would sacrifice personal ease and plea- 
sure for their good, it is their Sunday-school teacher. 
Does any one doubt that such attachments and mutual 
regards exist in Sunday-schools? We should venture 
nothing in appealing to thousands for testimony to this 
point which would neither be gainsaid nor resisted. 
Often have we seen the tear of gratitude fill the eye 
at the remembrance of one who occupied but a very 
humble place as a Sunday-school teacher. And it is 
wherfe the relation bears something of this sacred and 
intimate character that the process we have described 
is to be applied with the largest promise of success. 

The failure which we have so much occasion to 
lament in the application of our moral machinery to 
specific ends, often proceeds from the unskilful manner 
of using it. Take, for example, Sabbath-desecration, 
to which we have just referred. Few Sunday-school 
boys of ordinary intelligence and observation are igno- 
rant of the common apologies for a misuse of sacred 
time. There is the need, it is said, of a taste of fresh air 
after a week's close confinement to the shop or factory, 
and we have the opportunity to worship God *'in the 
temple of nature'' and in the immediate contemplation 
of his works of benevolence and power in the fields and 
woods. There is the benevolent dispensation of the 
gospel, doing away with the rigid exactions of the 
Mosaic economy. There is the saying of the divine 
Teacher, that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath, &c. &c. These and a score of 
excuses like them, for a desecration of the day, they 
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have heaxd in the shop or at the comer conference, or 
have read them in the newspapers. And what impres- 
sion is made on the minds of a class by a mere general 
exhortation to Sabbath-keeping? One sharp-witted 
boy will counteract the influence of a morning's exer- 
cise upon the minds of his comrades, by some jest that 
a Sunday newspaper supplies, about a law that forbade 
the beer to work, or a mother to kiss her child, on 
Sunday, or about the man that was buried in a snow- 
drift and frozen to death, because it was Sunday and 
he mustn't " work" himself out, &c. &c. Then there 
is the very common, but not very conclusive, argument 
from the failure of enterprises which disregard the 
Sabbath, — such as that a party who laid by reached 
the end of a journey sooner than another party on the 
same journey who travelled on the Sabbath; or that a 
man who got his crop in on Sunday had his barn 
struck by lightning and its contents consumed, while 
his neighbour, who let his crop lie out from a regard 
to the Sabbath, suffered no loss ; or that boys or men 
who _go out on the water on Sunday are so often 
drowned. Whatever weight these and other like 
arguments may deserve, they have very little with 
boys or men whose habits or principles have not been 
formed on a Christian basis. However true what you 
say may be, they will be slow to believe upon the 
teacher's assertion that a journey of five hundred 
miles will be performed as soon by a traveller who lies 
by one day — ^no matter for what cause — ^as by another 
traveller, on the same road and in just the same cir- 
cumstances, who does not lie by. And if they or their 
companions have often taken a Sunday-sail without 
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getting wet, they -will ascribe the "ill luck" of others to 
any thing rather than the day. The introduction of 
the arguments which are thus met may be very well 
if used in aid of a more direct and unanswerable 
course of instruction; but when relied upon as the 
only or chief support of a lesson on the duty of keeping 
the Lord's day holy, they will be likely to iail when 
a time of temptation comes. 

There is a better way. There lies at the base of the 
whole matter the positive enactment of the Almighty; 
but, beyond and beside that, there are laws engraved on 
the physical constitution of men and beasts, which he that 
runs may read; and among them is one which peremp- 
torily, and under a severe penalty, demands the ex- 
emption of one-seventh part of time from labour. The 
experiment has been often tried ; and it has never yet 
failed to prove true that the corporeal, intellectual 
and moral powers of a human being are limited in 
their capacity of endurance. To violate the laws which 
prescribe this limit is sure, in some way, to bring upon 
the oflFender early or late retribution. France tried 
ten days as the interval, and suffered irreparably. 
The rotation of crops is not more obviously required 
by the laws of agriculture, than is the rest of man and 
beast at intervals of seven days by the laws of mind 
and matter. The wise teacher who means to leave no 
important part of his work half done will prepare 
himself on such a point as this, and will place his 
pupil on a vantage-ground in a debate with Sabbath- 
breakers from which they will find it no easy matter 
to dislodge him. 

The views we have taken of the Sabbath question 
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apply with equal force to the subject of intemperance. 
If the broad doctrine is laid down to a class of boys 
that any use of intoxicating drink is sinful, a teacher 
may be very much perplexed by questions which a 
bright boy of fourteen will be quite competent to 
ask: such as, whether the wine of Scrl|)ture was 
intoxicating? If nay, whence the propriety of the 
caution, Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess? If 
yea, why is wine spoken of as that which makes man's 
heart glad, and why commended by an apostolic father 
to his son in the Spirit ? And; either way, is it not a 
creature of God? And is not every creature of God good 
and to be received with thanksgiving ? It will not be 
understood that these questions, as urged here, are en- 
titled to the weight which those who put them suppose 
they possess. They are cited merely to illustrate the 
doctrine that a Sunday-school class is not to be put off 
with the mere dictum of a teacher, or with anv shallow 
or superficial disposition of a subject; but, if tne matter 
is important enough to be a distinct subject of instruc- 
tion, (and who will doubt that intemperance is such a 
one?) it must be presented and examined and discussed 
with great thoroughness and intelligence, or it will be 
perhaps to the lasting prejudice of the class that it was 
ever introduced to their notice in the Sunday-school. 

But it is not only nor chiefly in regard to moral sub- 
jects that great skill is required to adapt the Sunday- 
school machinery to the accomplishment of specific 
purposes. We shall find it equally indispensable when 
brought to bear on social and economical questions. 

It may be taken as an axiom that aU suffering re- 
sults from the violation of some law which our bene- 
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volent Creator has given for the preservation of our 
moral or physical well-being. The offices or channels 
through which relief is extended are as numerous and 
diversified as the phases of suffering. Money y which 
is usually put firstj is really Idst Suppose we take 
from real life an example or two by way of an exposi- 
tion of this principle. A decently-dressed woman calls 
at your house and begs for a shawl to protect a poor 
neighbour of her's from the cold when she goes out to 
her daily work. You have a shawl. You have laid it 
aside for this very purpose. "Why not give it to her 
and have done with it ? If you do not know the per- 
son who calls, it would be very injudicious to intrust to 
a stranger what you intend for a third person. It may 
be pawned for strong drink, or retained by one who is 
not in want. Better go, or send, and satisfy yourself 
that the need exists, and see that it is supplied. You 
wisely conclude to look for yourself. You find the 
object of your charity, and ascertain that she is a 
superior needle-woman, capable of earning her living, 
but not able to find work where she is now. If she 
could hire a room in some part of the city nearer the 
demand for work, she might succeed. You give her 
the shawl, and with it a few words of counsel and 
encouragement. In a day or two, you are at a meet- 
ing of the directors of your Industrial Home or Or- 
phan Society, and allude to the case of this woman. A 
young lady present immediately recollects a poor woman 
whom she has seen during the week who has a room to 
rent, and perhaps it would exactly suit The parties 
are brought together, and the room is taken. Two wants 
are thus promptly supplied, — the want of a room and 
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the want of a tenant But how came the young lady 
to know of such a room? Why, simply by visiting 
the mother of one of her dass in the Sunday-school. 
It was not any part of her plan to obtain any such 
information; nor could she have known that it might 
be of advantage to her or to any one else for her to 
possess it. The indirect result of this single visit 
accomplished — what ? 

1. It secured a tenant for a vacant room, and thus* 
helped a poor woman to pay her rent. 

2. It put another poor woman in a comfortable and 
convenient position to earn her own living. 

3. It laid the mother of one of her Sunday-school 
children under great obligation to her, and thus in- 
creased her influence and her power to do good both 
to mother and child. It will take a strong force to 
sunder that tie. 

4. It brought to the new tenant Christian care 
and sympathy, which she had before lacked, and paved 
the way for her attendance on the stated means of 
grace. Thus is exemplified, by a single real and com- 
paratively unimportant incident in humblelife, the power 
of the Sunday-school machinery, in its legitimate 
movements, to improve and elevate social condition 
and character. It was all the work of that little wheel 
in our machinery called visiting. 

Would you see a contrast of this? You can have it. 
We met a little girl in the street begging a penny from 
each passer-by. A well-dressed man had given her a 
(hree-cent piece just before we met, and the following 
dialogue ensued: — 

" Please give me a penny, good man." 
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" Why, my little girl, you ought not to be begging 
in the street. You will fall into idle and vicious habits 
and grow up to be very wicked, I am afraid. Where 
do you live ?" 

"In Street." 

"Have you no father nor mother?" 
' "No : I live with my aunt." 

"How long have you lived with her?" 

"She raised me." 

"Where do you go to Sunday-school?" To my sur- 
prise, and with evident trust, she named a highly re- 
spectable Protestant church in Street. 

"Who is your teacher?" 

"I don't know. I only went there last Sunday." 

"Where did you go before that'?" 

"Ob, I didn't go nowhere since last summer." 

She was evidently reluctant to disclose her former 
Sunday-school connection. At length she named another 
highly respectable Protestant church, that counts some 
ten or twelve hundred children under its Sunday-school 
care; and told us the name of her teacher, — a well-edu- 
qated lady, who has been teaching for some years. 

"Well, my child^ why did you not go back to your 
old teacher ?" Looking up very confidingly, as if sure 
that her apology would be satisfactory, she said, — 

"I met a lady in the street one day last week, and 
she gave me three cents and told me to come to their 

. school, between and in Street, and they 

would take care of me." 

Is there any thing impertinent or censorious in the 
inquiry whether a faithful employment of the machi- 
nery of a Sunday-school might not have produced a tie 

10 
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between that former teacher and her pupil that the 
offer of a three-cent piece would not break ? 

There is one view of the subject before us which 
it would be well for teachers to ponder. There is 
no effect without a cause. The almost universal in- 
quiry in conventions and teachers' meetings and Sun- 
day-school essays is for some method of retaining 
older pupils under instruction. The practicahility 
of keeping them in their place as pupils till they 
are fitted to become teachers themselves, is esta- 
blished by many instances of success. We can call to. 
mind teachers and classes, personally known to us, 
whose mutual ties were strengthened rather than 
weakened by the lapse of time. And it is obvious that 
this must be the result unless some counteracting in- 
fluence is interposed. The gradual advancement of the 
pupils opens new and wider fields of instruction. Long 
intimacy with the mental and moral peculiarities of 
individuals guides the teacher in his modes of imparting 
and enforcing truth. The sympathies and habits of 
teachers and pupils become more and more homogeneous. 
The foundations of character and opinions are laid 
broader and deeper at each interview. And as with 
the advance of the pupil from childhood to youth and 
from youth to riper years the relations and interests 
of life assume new importance and involve higher 
obligations, so the character and grade of instruction 
rise in like ratio, and the teacher becomes also the 
Christian companion, friend and guide of the pupil. 
It is one of the striking peculiarities of the machinery 
we are contemplating, that it can adapt itself to the 
minute subdivisions of society. If you have ever seen 
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one of the beautiful contrivances for the manufacture 
of machine cards, by which, without the intervention 
of human hands, each little section of wire forming 
the tooth is cut off and bent twice, the proper punc- 
tures made in the leather with an exactness of order 
and a precision of direction which no ingenuity could 
improve, and each tooth taken up and inserted in its 
place almost too rapidly for the eye to follow without 
painful effort, — ^you have some notion qf what we mean 
when we speak of the capacity of the Sunday-school 
machinery to adapt itself to the minute subdivisions 
of society. Each of us separates from four to ten 
children from their respective families and from 
their ordinary associations and companionships, and 
subjects them individually to the genial influences 
and heavenly teachings of the gospel of the grace of 
God. If we are what we ought to be, our interests 
and sympathies, for the time-being, are concentrated 
upon this little group, each individual of which becomes 
to us of more interest than all other children in the 
world outside of our blood-relations. No pastor can 
so segregate a portion of his flock from the rest. No 
secular teacher can so individualize his pupils. And 
this individual, personal intercourse is indirectly, but 
most effectively, extended to each of from four to ten 
families represented in the class, with whom we are 
brought into the most auspicious acquaintance, and 
whose physical, economical, social and moral condition 
we have a favourable opportunity to improve; — ^not, 
indeed, without labour and study and self-denial and 
cross-bearing, but with the prospect of a rich and 
tinfading reward. 
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If all the children in any of our large cities that are 
willing to attend Sunday-school were brought into it, 
and all the teaching power of the evangelical church, 
or even the larger part of it, were set to work, there 
would scarcely be a Protestant family without a friend 
and counsellor from among the wise and good. We 
never meet a beggar-boy in the street who can give us 
the address of his Sunday-school and his teacher, that 
we do not feel sick at heart. We are so sure that a 
state of things exists at such a boy's home which the 
machinery of the Sunday-school is well adapted to 
change for the better, that we long to be in that 
teacher's place, that we might enjoy the luxury of being 
used in such an office of love. 

Who of us does not feel that a great work is done for 
the well-being of any city by gathering into one of its 
Sunday-schools — ^as was once done in New York in a 
single month — ^two hundred and thirty new pupils ? And 
who questions that the visits paid to eleven hundred 
families within that short period were worth all they 
cost, even had no such revenue of pupils accrued to the 
school ? And now suppose those families repr^ented by 
the two hundred and thirty children should receive a 
weekly or even a semi-monthly visit from the kind 
Christian friends who have taken charge of them as 
teachers; and suppose that in such a visit a warm 
interest is manifested in all the cares and anxieties 
which oppress a care-worn mother, and that means are 
set on foot to supply any little necessaries of food or 
clothing that are otherwise beyond their reach, and 
that thus a sort of telegraphic wire is stretched from 
each of these homes to the Sunday-school-room, so that 
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every impulse or emotion at either end passes to the 
other ; and suppose these invisible lines of communi- 
cation were traversing your city in every direction, 
now running up to garrets and now down to cellars, 
never broken by storms nor " out of working-order :" 
what, think you, would be the estimate which even an 
ungodly world would put on the Sunday-school ma- 
chinery as means to an end ? What would they say 
of it as an instrument to elevate and improve, to sanc- 
tify and save, a generation of children? If the agency 
reached no farther than simply to make sure that no 
child in attendance at the Sunday-school should be 
kept from the daily school for want of wholesome food 
or comfortable clothing, it would accomplish a work of 
charity which, for economy and thoroughness, could not 
be matched, — not only because it would protect the 
children themselves from suflFering, but because it 
would inevitably lead to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the whole family, temporally and spiritually. 
The connection between what has been just said 
with the subject under consideration will be readily 
perceived. Our purpose has been to show that the 
value of the services of Sunday-school teachers would 
be greatly enhanced were they to propose to them- 
selves a definite end. If they are impressed with the 
rudeness and ill breeding of a class of boys, or the bold 
and immodest manners of a class of girls, — ^if they 
notice the prevalence of any vice in their class, as 
falsehood, irreverence, tale-bearing, envy, vanity, im- 
patience of restraint or contempt of authority, — ^let them 
consider that each and all of these are but the 
'' Clipping out" (as miners say) of a deep and broad 
H io» 
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vein of corruption. Let them inquire at once how 
they can bring the machinery which they have under 
their control to bear most efficiently on the precise evil 
which they desire to cure. The selection and improve- 
ment of the appointed lesson ; the incidental conversa- 
tion in the class; the library; the visit; the mutual 
influence of the members of the class; the affectionate 
note; the momentary interview before or after school: 
these and a hundred other means constitute the little 
levers and wheels and pulleys by the skilful working 
of which, under the divine blessing, the machinery is 
kept in operation and its vast result accomplished. 

" With the divine blessing," — ^a phrase which may well 
be used as a sort of protest against any feeling of pre- 
sumption, but which is oftentimes introduced parenthe- 
tically and with a very inadequate conception of its mean- 
ing. We would that Sunday-school teachers had greater 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. ~ There is, indeed, a mys- 
tery about it which, perhaps, occasions perplexity and re- 
missness when the duty and privilege are acknowledged. 
It seems incomprehensible how the infinite and un- 
changeable God, whose purposes are not formed (as 
those of all finite creatures must be) upon contingencies, 
can regard the wishes of weak, blind, sinful creatures 
like us. But we forget that the spirit of prayer is 
itself the gift of God, and that his children, in uttering 
their desires and petitions, in the same breath submit 
the manner and measure of their fulfilment to his 
infinite wisdom. He has constituted a system of means 
by which he is pleased to accomplish his gracious 
designs. Among these means he has instituted prayer, 
and has given us a specimen of the manner in which 
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it Bliould be offered. He has also so arranged the 
order of his government as to make one agency de- 
pendent on another, and thus to connect, by an endless 
chain of causes and effects, his infinite purpose and our 
feeble and inconstant attempts to serve him. We need 
wisdom to see, strength to seize and grace to improve 
and extend all means and opportunities for saving a 
single soul. These means and opportunities are so 
connected with the results as to constitute a chain, 
every link of which is essential to its integrity; and 
Orod has the government of the whole. 

"Heaven and earth, and whatever they contain, — ^all 
nature and the God of nature, — ^unite to accomplish the 
purposes of divine mercy. So that when we merely 
breathe a wish which God sees to be conceived for his 
glory and the success of his gracious designs, in the 
salvation even of a little child, one part of nature, 
animate or inanimate, or one grade of invisible agencies 
by which her laws are administered, echoes it to an- 
other, till at length all join, in perfect and sublime 
harmony, to transmit it to the ear of the Almighty I 
Who will be faint-hearted or sluggish in a service 
which has a reserved force like this on which to fall 
back?" 

This grand motive-power of all our Sunday-school 
machinery being secured, what may we not anticipate 
from the proper application of our vast resources? 
The reader may have been in a busy factory, with its 
thousands of spindles in rapid and ceaseless motion, 
and may have looked upon and handled the exquisitely- 
wrought fabrics that its manifold*operations produce. 
Of what can it more naturally remind us than of a 
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well-organized, weU-officered and well-taught Sjanday- 
school, with its various departments wisely adjusted 
and working in beautiful harmony? The buzz is not 
that of disordered or rusty machinery, grating and 
jarring on the ear and giving tokens of derangement 
and ruin, but the industrious hum of a bee-hive, indi- 
cating that each has something to do and is intent on 
doing it, while through the whole little community 
order, harmony and prosperity hold undivided empire. 
Is your Sunday-school so managed? If not, is its 
improvement unworthy of an effort? 



PART 11. 



THE 

INTERNAL RELATIONS 

OF THB 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 



In the former part of this treatise we have considered 
(Chap. I.) the place, capacity and requirement of the 
Sunday-school ; (Chap. II.) the mutual interest of parents 
and teachers in its success; (Chap. III.) the general 
duties and relations of teachers; and (Chap. IV.) the im- 
portance of a direct aim to a specific end in the working 
of our machinery. We are now, in Part II.,to discuss 
more in detail (Chap. I.) the organization, (Chap. II.) 
discipline and (Chap. III.) instruction. 
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OHAPTEE I. 

ORaANIZATION. 

§ 1. General principlea. 

The greater the simplicity of a schoors organization, 
the more likely it is to be successfiil. It is obvious that 
there must be a controlling power somewhere; and the 
classification of the pupils, as well as the distribution 
of duties and responsibilities among the subordinate 
officers of the school, must be such as to secure at all 
times an efficient and easy administration, with the 
least possible show of rule and authority. 

The most perfect organization will not compensate for 
a superintendent's incompetency, nor for the indolence 
or inconstancy of teachers; but a good superintendent 
and fedthful and industrious teachers can do much to 
compensate for defects of organization as well as for 
local inconveniences. 

When the number to be instructed is large, and the 
accommodations will admit of it, the sexes should 
be divided and occupy different rooins. Such an 
arrangement does not necessarily involve the appoint- 
ment of two superintendents. The apartments may be 
so contrived as to be supervised by one officer and ad- 
dressed by one speaker. We are aware that very 
plausible reasons can be urged for the occupation of 
the same apartment by the male and female classes, — 
such as its effect in subduing rudeness, inspiring self- 
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respect and cultivating good manners. Indeed, we be- 
lieve the practice of constituting even mixed classes of 
boys and girls from seven to seventeen years of age has 
its advocates.* While we cannot yield our convictions 
that these views are erroneous, we are far from deny- 
ing their title to 3eriou3 consideration. A competent 
female superintendent of a girls' school is more easily 
obtained than a competent male superintendent of boys 
alone or of a mixed school. The discipline required to 
keep a boys' school in due order is quite needless, and 
may be out of place, in a girls' school. How faor the 
measures to be adopted for the general advancemeiit of 
the schools shall be conjointly originated and matured 
must depend on circumstances. Ordmarily, the con- 
currence of all who are engaged in the common service 
is desirable, not only for mutual encouragement and 
sympathy, but to give strength and efficiency to their 
efforts. 

The necessity of judgment and discrimination in the 
arrangement of a school is apparent when it is con- 
sidered of what incongruous materials it is composed. 
Among the teachers are various grades of intelligence^ 
experience and skill. And the crowd of children pre- 
sents every variety of breeding, disposition and capacity. 
The task imposed is to gather out from the mixed mul- 
titude little companies of six or eight who may be 
most profitably instructed together, and then to select 
for each company the most suitable teacher. By an arbi- 
trary division into classes, and a random -assignment of 
teachers, the interest of all parties is likely to be sa- 

* *< Report of Conference of tbe Teachers of Friends' First-Day 
School, held in Liverpool, January, 1859."— London, Bennett, pp. 132. 
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crificed. "No method (or want of method) is more 
likely to distract and impede a teacher, and to render 
his instructions like unsightly patchwork," than to 
give him a class in which there are some who can com- 
prehend a course of reasoning, while others can 
scarcely understand the plainest words which the 
teacher uses. The class should be so constituted that 
its members can go on together in the general process 
of instruction. (Note V.) 

The causes and consequences of an irregular or hap- 
, hazard organization have been thus graphically de- 
scribed: — 

"Entering the school and glancing round, it is easy 
to perceive, in the first place, that the classes are very 
unequal in size. Here is a teacher devoting himself to 
some three or four children; yonder is one encompassed 
with twenty. A closer scrutiny will detect as great a 
diflference in the component parts of a class. Boys of 
bright, intelligent faces, ready in reply, quick in com- 
prehension, are ranged side by side with the dirty, un- 
combed, unwashed, uncouth lads, who show too clearly 
ignorance, and its companion, dulness, on their coun- 
tenances. 

■ "Let us pass on to the superintendent's desk, and 
endeavour to trace this effect to its cause. Half a dozen 
new scholars are just coming in. Let us see how they 
will be distributed. 

" But see ! They do not all get so far as the superin- 
tendent. Yonder little fellow, looking timidly round, has 
caught the eye of a plajnuate or neighbour, who, alive 
to the impunity of such a step, beckons 'the new boy' 
to his own class. The invitation is obeyed : the teacher 

II 
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treats it as a very orthodox admission, hands the little 
stranger a Bible or Testament, and writes down his 
name, (if he thinks of it,) in pencil, in his class-book; 
and that is all. 

"Wait a few Sundays, and our friend at the desk 
yonder, calling over the names, will be requested by 
the teacher to write down the name of Dick Dawson. 
'Who is he?' 'A boy in my class.' 'Who admitted 
him?' . 'He came: that is all I know of him.' Down 
goes the boy's name. But — 'lightly come, and lightly 
go' — Dick Dawson does not make his appearance for 
several Sundays, and the superintendent inquires what 
has become of him. 'I do not know.' 'But have you 
not been to visit him?' 'I do not know his address.' 
'I will look for it in the admission-book.' The search 
is useless ; the sole entry is Dick Dawson. His friend 
only knew him as a school-fellow on weekdays, and 
the tie is snapped! 

"We have known such a case as this. 'Miss , 

you have put down the name of Mary in your 

class-book. Who is she?' A shade of regret passed 
over the teacher's face as she replied, ' She only came 
once; and I failed to take her address.' I grieved at 
the thought that we had lost an opportunity; for who 
can tell if that child ever again found her way to a 
Sunday-school? 

"Let us return to the other young strangers, whom 
we left standing in the middle of the school-room. 
They are beckoned up to the desk, and our friend pro- 
K^eeds to admit them. 

"The first taken in hand is a tall, well-dressed lad, 
bearing the stamp of neatness in his general appear- 
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ance; and intelligence in his eyes. The queries are, 
* What is your name? Where do you live? Can you 
read Y He is then booked for the first class, and justly 
so; for if our friend thought it worth his while to ask, 
he would find that the boy's heart was full of his old 
Sunday-school, and his head well stored with the in- 
structions of a kind and not forgotten teacher, and 
that now, when circumstances have changed his neigh- 
bourhood, the boy yearns to find another such tie. But; 
clinging to his hand, is his little brother, who natu- 
rally evinces a decided repugnance to part from the 
only friend he yet knows in the new school. A kind 
word or two might encourage him ; but our worthy friend 
is afraid of 'a scene,' and his resource is to put the two 
boys together, into a class beneath the acquirements of 
the elder brother and above the capacity of the 
younger. 

"Next comes a total contrast. A great, rough lad 
has been impelled by some freak, or tempted by some 
reward, to go to school, a place hitherto little indebted to 
him for any attention. ' Can you read ?' ' No.' ' Have 
you ever been to school?' ' Yes : I knows my alphabet.' 
Our friend hesitates a moment; but a glance at the dze 
oi the poor lad settles the question : he must go into 
the first class. See the silent dismay of the teacher, 
and the uneasiness of the well-taught boys, as the rough 

stranger is introduced. ' Mr. , I have brought you 

a new scholar. He has been at Sunday-school before, 
though he seems to have forgotten a good deal of what 
he learned : still, I dare say, you will kindly help him- 
on; and he must pay great attention. — ^Won't you, my 
lad?' 
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"Next come two or three boys who present no par- 
ticular subject for remark. They are drafted off into 
different classes, in accordance with a hasty impressioh 
rather than on any settled principle. One, who can read 
very fluently, is placed among boys much more advanced 
in actual knowledge than himself; another, without 
that qualification, is accordingly classed with inferior 
minds. Others are put into a class which presents an 
array of almost empty forms, in the hope of filling up 
gaps, — others, on the contrary, added to the already 
overflowing numbers of a faithful teacher, who contrives 
to keep those intrusted to him. 

"Now, it may be said, what does all this matter? 
The children are taught: what more would you have? 

"As an answer to this, and by way of proving the 
importance of a good classification, let us suppose our 
actual investigations carried on; let us follow these 
newly-admitted scholars to their classes, and see if there 
are any evil consequences which can fairly and indis- 
putably be traced to a neglect of the point for which 
we are pleading. 

"And first let us revert to my illustration of the 
way in which a boy is sometimes knowingly under- 
rated. We will seat ourselves by the teacher to whom 
the boy is introduced. After a few brief inquiries, 
(necessarily brief, not to interfere with the teaching,) 
the boy is absorbed into a party of school-fellows infe- 
rior to himself both in amount of knowledge and in 
skill in using that knowledge. Every one concerned 
will quickly discover this. The questions put by the 
teacher, in accordance with what he knows to be the 
intellectual level of the class, either are answered by 
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the new-comer with ease and rapidity, leaving all others 
for behind, or are received by him in silence, as un- 
worthy of any exertion. The other boys soon feel the 
superiority of their new school-fellow, and run the 
double risk of feeling jealous of his success, or of re- 
lapsing into indolent inactivity, under the conviction 
that every question put collectively will be answered 
without any exertion on their part. The teacher sighs 
for a class of such well-informed boys, grows dissatis- 
fied with the others, and finds that he must either teach 
above their level, to interest the new-comer,. or incur 
the danger of chilling and alienating him by perse- 
vering in the simpler forms of instruction demanded by 
the inferior powers of the others. 

"The evil will not often stop here: in nine cases out 
of ten the boy will leave the school. 

"Some may object that there would be no end of in- 
dulgences if we consulted the whims and fancies of 
children, and that the authority of the parent ought to 
avail to enforce attendance. Now, we plead for no whims 
or fancies. We depreciate no rightful authority when 
we say that the boy ought not, in this manner, to be 
allowed to contract any dislike to the school. Occa- 
sions will arise, especially in cases of misconduct, when 
the alienation of the boy's affections must be risked. 
But the evil which I am condemning is a needless and 
unjustifiable cause of offence; and if the teacher should 
find his scholar grow irregular, and finally leave, with- 
out being able to assign any other reason than the one 
in question, the blame rests less with the boy for ca- 
price or discontent than with the managers of the 

school for iniudiciousness. 

11* 
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"Let us suppose the boy to remain, petted, held up as 
a pattern, admired, and envied. Is this the atmosphere 
likely to be good for him? If he should become con- 
ceited, vain, forward, (as it is but natural he should,) 
the evil cannot be*altogether charged on him: the blame 
must rest partly on the carelessness or the want of dis- 
cernment which classed him among lads so unequal to 
him in attainments. . 

"We speak on this point with many painful recollec- 
tions of similar cases of spoiling, in which, had the 
child been placed among equals, his conceit would have 
been rubbed oflF, and his quickness made a blessing, not 
an injury. 

"Now let us turn to the first class. Suppose them 
(as we well may) studying some prophecy, or even en- 
deavouring to master a chapter out of an epistle, such 
as the 1st of Hebrews, or the 13th or 16th of the 1st 
of Corinthians : take up the superintendent's introduc- 
tion, described above, and let the well-taught and in- 
telligent boys make room for the stranger, not without 
some ill-repressed disinclination to sit next to the un- 
washed face and hands and soiled dress. 

"The teacher's heart half fails him, but he must 
welcome the stranger, whom he cannot but pity. It is 
with no surprise that he finds the poor fellow utterly 
unable to say who the Apostle Paul was, or Isaiah, — 
ignorant of the meaning of an epistle, and only guess- 
ing at prophecy. Allow that he knows something of 
the grand outline of the gospel, can repeat such texts 
as that 'Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners,' and can answer a few questions on. the first chapters 
of Genesis, still, between such elementary knowledge as 
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ihiSy and the stores which his class-mates have acquired 
by years of. steady attendance, there is a difference so 
great that no ingenuity on the part of the teacher can 
systematically combine both in one course of instruction. 
Take so simple a case as the finding a parallel text: 
our poor stranger scarcely forms an idea where to look 
for it before his practised school-fellows have found it, 
read it and grasped its application. Is a trait of cha- 
racter to be illustrated by some familiar Scripture in- 
stance? He needs as much explanation of the illustra- 
tion as of the point illustrated. The very answers of 
his neighbours must be interpreted to him, and terms 
and phrases familiar to them must be simplified and 
explained, unless the teacher would witness a puzzled 
look, followed by an abstracted or else restless inat- 
tention. 

''It may be said that such difficulties as these must 
be encountered by every clergyman who looks down 
from his pulpit on the labourer, the merchant and the 
mechanic, the polished man of science and the man of 
two ideas, and has to proclaim to all, at once, that gos- 
pel which is essential to all. 

"True; but we appeal to any clergyman whether 
this be not one of the chief difficulties of his sacred 
work as a preacher, and whether indeed he be not com- 
pelled, practtcaUy, to make a compromise, and, whilst 
aiming at simplicity, yet utter much which only the 
educated portion of his auditory can grasp. 

"Now, it cannot be shown that the necessity which 
exists in this case applies also to Sunday-school teach- 
ing; and, if not, the evil is inexcusable. 
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*' What, then, is the proper method to pursue in dajsair 
fying the scholars of a Sunday-school? 

''If we admit that the object is the spiritual and 
moral welfare of the children, it must then follow that 
those arrangements which tend to promote that object 
most effectually are so far the best, and ought to be 
adopted. 

" If to place a boy below or above his level — ^to dis* 
regard: alike his feelings and his attainments— to crowd 
him into an overflowing class — or to leave his position 
entirely to accident — are all injurious to the effective 
working of the school, then the simple converse will 
also be admitted, and the duty of the superintendent 
in that point will be allowed to be this : — To bestow 
attention on the new-comers, so as to form a tolerably 
accurate opinion of their true standing, and then to act 
upon the knowledge so acquired by placing them just 
where the influence of the school will reach them most 
powerfully, — ^which will generally be among a moderate 
number of boys, of their own level in attainments, and 
under a teacher of proportionate education and ability, 

"There is no single test of a boy's proper position. 
Age clearly is not so, for even among equally-educated 
boys the intellect of one will grow much more rapidly 
than that of another. Stature will not be dreamed, of 
as a rule, although it must be confessed that there is 
something pleasing to the eye in the gradations of classes 
so arranged. Nor is the mere art of reading a good 
test, taken alone; for many teachers read badly enough. 

'* Yet, whilst none of these can be exclusively relied 
on, they must each have their influence in the classifi,- 
cation; and with them a wise superintendent will also 
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combine considerations which arise from the state of 
that particular school; as, for instance, the relative ex- 
cellence of the teachers of the respective classes, — ^their 
faithfulness and regularity. 

"He will also do well to note from time to time how 
far the result shows his correctness in the classification; 
and we would especially urge this duty with reference 
to troublesome children. Without denying the fault 
of a wilful, high-spirited, animated lad, on the on6 hand, 
or a calm, indolent and lifeless one, on the other, we 
would yet remind a superintendent that teachers also 
vary in their temperament, and that the boy who under 
one treatment seems to grow insubordinate might, under 
a firmer hand, turn his energies to the best account, 
and a boy who, sensitive and timid, seems to be tho- 
roughly inanimate and downcast when under the ma- 
nagement of a teacher of great energy and even impe- 
tuosity, might thrive and grow in moral and spiritual 
beauty when transplanted to the more genial soil of a 
class where the teacher could appreciate and manage 
whilst he improved the softer character in question." 

§ 2. Affinities — Mission scJvools. 

In the organization of schools connected with reli- 
gious congregations, there are oftentimes social relations 
which must be respected, and yet not so as to be to the 
detriment of the general interests of the school. If two 
pupils desire to be together whose influence over each 
other or over the other members of the class is likely 
to be injurious, it should not be allowed. It is to be 
feared that unhappy intimacies are sometimes formed 
or cherished in our Sunday-schools, to which a super- 
I 
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intendent or teacher of ordinary discernment could not 
be blind, and which, if known, should be interrupted. 
In organizing country schools, many of the embarrass- 
ments to which we have referred are obviated by the 
homogeneousness of the population and the greater 
equality of education and social position ; but even in 
these there is need of sound judgment in so forming 
the classes and assigning teachers as to secure the ut- 
most harmony and vigour which the materials can 
supply. 

There is another and peculiar class of schools which 
deserve special notice. The condition of multitudes 
of children and youth in the densely-populated districts 
of London, whose apparel, personal habits and social 
condition were such as seemed to forbid their connection 
with ordinary Sunday-schools, called for special provi- 
sion; and it was furnished in the institution of what 
are there called Ragged schools. They were so organ- 
ized and constructed that the poorest and meanest at- 
tendant should feel at ease and find pleasure and profit 
in them. 

In our own cities thousands of children and youth 
are found whose moral condition and prospects are no 
better than thos^ we have described; and, althoujgh 
we may be slow to acknowledge that so low a depth of 
poverty and degradation is reached by them, it cannot 
be denied that our ordinary Sunday-schools do not meet 
their case ; and hence the establishment of a class of 
schools similar in their general aim and organization 
to the Eagged schools of England, but bearing the less 
offensive title of mission schools. 

The use of this term is, however, of doubtful gro; 
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priety, for the organization indicated by it is in no re- 
spect different from an ordinary Sunday-school, but is, 
in fact, eminently entitled to that name; while the 
schools attached to a congregation, and under the direct 
supervision oi some church, might more properly be 
called church or catechetical schools. The class of 
children gathered into these mission schools are pre- 
cisely those for whom Sunday-schools were originally 
exdvMvely designed. 

It has been truly said that no one can look upon one 
of those little Arabs that throng the pavements of some 
of our city passage-ways without a feeling of pity. 
They silently appeal to us, not only as citizens, but as 
their elder brothers in humanity, to rescue them from 
the vice and filth by which they are surrounded, and 
to fit them for inevitable duties and responsibilities. 
To such a one, — 

"The prospect of life is cold and dark ; 
And the passage seems rough for so frail a bark ; 
Thy mom is wrapt in gloom, poor child. 
And the world to thee is a barren wild. 
But He from whose hands thy spirit came 
Can temper the wind to the shorn lamb, — 
Can make thee rest and walk at will 
By the pastures green and the waters still. 
The proud may look with disdainful eye, 
And the priest and the Levite may pass thee by ; 
But the heart where feeling is not exiled 
Will pity the fate of the outcast child.'' 

When the current of sympathy sets in this direction, 
a populous district of the city is selected, where chil- 
dren abound who, for some cause, are without religious 
instruction. The preliminaries to organization are the 
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same as in schools generally ; but the qualifications of 
those who superintend or teach them must be adapted 
to the peculiarities of the pupils. More than an ordi- 
nary measure of faith, humility and patience will be 
indispensable. The predominant principle must be 
love, — ^love to souls for Christ's sake. 

In these schools, especially, rare opportunities are 
enjoyed of diffusing the benign influence of the gospel 
through the habitations of want and wickedness. The 
avenues which they open to the hearts and homes 
which are otherwise almost inaccessible, and the sym- 
pathies that may be thus awakened in hearts unused 
to gentle emotions, cannot be too highly appreciated. 

The chief obstacle to the organization of such 
schools is the want of suitable apartments and of an 
adequate supply of competent teachers. Not a little 
self-denial is involved in working a mine so dark and 
repulsive; but the product repays many times over 
every hour of faithful labour. Perhaps no department 
of Sunday-school service has returned a richer harvest 
in proportion to the pains bestowed. 

The mode of proceeding in the organization of 
mission schools may be easily adapted to specific cases. 
The locality being designated and preliminary steps 
taken to excite an interest in the enterprise, some 
evangelical church, or the schools connected with it, 
may be invited to occupy it, sending a detachment 
from their own corps of teachers, and filling the vacan- 
cies thus created from the body of professed disciples 
who are not in service ; or the needful help may be fur- 
nished from the same source without disturbing the ar- 
rangements of their own schools. There are Christians 
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enough in the various evangelical cjommunions in the 
United States to supply every group of eight or ten un- 
instructed ohildi:en with a teacher and still leave a 
little army of supernumeraries. And there are thou- 
sands of Christian men and women whose piety (even 
to human view) is deformed and rickety just for 
lack of the very exercise of faith and self-denial 
which is needed in our mission schools. Sometimes 
the school is organized and put in working-order and 
then consigned to the care of some neighbouring 
church which undertakes to supply its wants and look 
after its interests. 

There is no more appropriate and natural enterprise 
to engage a church of Christ than the opening of these 
little fountains in the moral deserts of our great cities, 
whereby the perishing little ones for whom Christ 
died may be supplied with the water of life. Such 
schools, conducted on the sacred principles of the 
gospel and seeking, the advancement of the kingdom of 
the Redeemer, irrespective of denominational or sect- 
arian interests, will yield to the churches that support 
them a revenue of strength and power (under the 
divine blessing) which utterly exceeds all human esti- 
mate. 

§ 3. Collateral organizations. 

In every well-ordered Sunday-school there will be 
special provision, both of apartments and instruction, 
for infant children on one side and for adolescent pupils 
on the other. The apartments will be furnished suit- 
ably for their respective occupation, and the teaching- 
power will be adapted in force and quality to the cha- 

12 
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racter of the pupils. The infant-school will prepare 
its scores or hundreds for advancement to the main 
body; wh^le the older pupils will be drafted into one or 
more classes for separate and special instruction to fit 
them to teach others, or to prove in some other sphere of 
duty the thoroughness of their Sunday-school training. 
It is acknowledged on all hands that there is no 
weaker place in our Sunday-school machinery than is 
found here. Whatever may be the cause of the prema- 
ture dissolution of Sunday-school ties, the fact is obvious 
and mortifying; while all abortive attempts to remedy 
the evil only aggravate it. In most instances, probably, 
the pupil outgrows the influence of the teacher and the 
attractions of the school ; and if he can be transferred 
to a department which corresponds in its grade and 
appliances to his rapidly maturing moral and intellectual 
character, his connection with the course of instruction, 
though not with the general school, may be indefinitely 
prolonged and inconceivably blessed. A gifted teacher 
will find no more hopeful soil on which to bestow a work 
of faith and a labour of love, than twenty or thirty 
young persons from sixteen to twenty years of age. 

To retain this class of pupils by a seasonable regard 
to their wants is much easier than to reclaim them 
when they have once dissolved their connection with 
the school. Hence, the organization of one or more 
such classes for both sexes should be part of the ^per- 
manent arrangement of the school, and the utmost care 
should be taken to have them of such a character 
that the advancement to them should be a matter of 
eager anticipation. Not only the course of instruction, 
but the library and the appurtenances of the class-room, 
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and the intercourse with the teacher, should fall in with 
the innocent and natural feelings of that periad of life. 

§ 4. Fluctuations. 

Few practices are more prejudicial to the good order 
and successful management of a Sunday-school than 
frequent changes in the composition of the classes. 
When once judiciously formed, they should not be dis- 
turbed but for good and sufficient cause. 

If the relations of the teacher to his class involve 
(an they certainly do) the necessity of an intimate ac- 
quaintance and association with each pupil, and if 
much of the good to be accomplished depends (as it 
certainly does) on the growth and permanency of such an 
intimacy, it is clear that this relation wHen once formed 
should not be interrupted except for very grave reasons. 
To be putting a new scholar into a class, or taking one 
away, every month or two, is effectually to prevent the 
forming of any such close relationship. It is dis- 
heartening to a faithful teacher and highly disadvan- 
tageous to the pupil. Among the»methods of avoiding 
such painful contingencies and yet providing for any 
changes which accessions to the school, or needful 
modifications of class-organization, may require, we 
have seen none' which seems to us more sensible and 
practicable than the following : — 

The regular, permanent teachers of the school have 
their regular, permanent classes, with the members of 
which they are expected to become acquainted and for 
their mental, moral and domestic condition^to be in a 
proper degree responsible. Let them feel assured that 
their duldren shall not be removed to another class 
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without reasonable cause^nor any addition' made but of 
a permanent attendant and with their full consent. 

In an adjoining apartment we place under tiie care 
of one competent teacher all new scholars ; and out of 
it every new teacher receives a class. When any of 
the regular teachers are absent and have provided no 
Bubstitute, instead of distributing the children among 
the other classes, — as is commonly done, — ^they are re- 
moved to the reception room. If the teacher comes in 
during the session, he will take them in charge, or will 
find them in their place the next Sabbath. There may 
be twenty or thirty of this unclassed company ; and, 
though of various ages, a skiKul teacher can give them 
appropriate instruction for the brief time they are 
with him; ana, being in a separate room, the teaching 
of so large a number does not disturb other classes. 

When there is a temporary scarcity of teachers for 
any cause, the number of pupils assigned to each need 
not be unreasonably enlarged, inasmuch as the surplus 
can be gathered into the common room until teachers 
are provided. 

Sometimes a class in the school proper dwindles 
down to two or three, and the form could comfortably 
accommodate six. If the reduction has been from any 
cause not within the teacher's control, (as death, or the 
removal of the family to another part of the town or into 
the country,) the ranks are filled up from the common 
stock. But if the class has diminished in consequence 
of the teacher's irregularity or incompetency, or of his 
not visiting the absentees, he is expected to bestir him- 
self and obtain recruits from the streets and alleys. 

By the above or some other method, a wise super- 
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intendent will protect his classes from fluctuating in 
numbers, and will, especially, avoid any needless in- 
fringement of the relation of teacher and pupil when 
once permanently formed. 

§ 6. Number and length of achoolrsesaiona. 

The general principles of organization which we have 
stated are, of course, subject to various modifications. 
In the country, for example, where the same conveyance 
that brings families to attend upon public worship brings 
their children to the Sunday-school, the time and length 
of school-sessions must conform to circumstances. Often- 
times not more than an hour, or at best an hour and a 
half, between the public services, can be had for Sunday- 
school duties ; and if the whole of this period is faith- 
fully devoted to the purposes of instruction, beginning 
punctually, curtailing introductory services and avoid- 
ing any interruptions of the legitimate business of 
teaching, we may be satisfied with it. 

The conversion of the ordinaify public service of 
the afternoon into a Sunday-school exercise has been 
sometimes urged. We have not yet seen a_scheme for 
conducting such an exercise that seemed likely to obviate 
the chief objections to it, or to accomplish the benefits 
proposed by it. Experiments which involve the abandon- 
ment of established religious habits should be very 
cautiously tried. We should look well to the conse- 
quences; for if the substitution of a Sunday-school ser- 
vice for the ordinary season of public worship should 
fail, it would be very difficult to re-establish pre-exist- 
ing habits. (Note VI.) 

This may be the most fitting connection in which to 

12* 
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refer to the general subject of the number and length 
of Sunday-school sessions. Opinions on this point will 
be governed very much by the views that are held 
of the design and importance of the institution itself. 
Those who look upon it as the chief reliance of the 
church for the increase of her numbers, and the chief 
agency for diffusing the knowledge of moral and religious 
truth among the masses of the community, will be 
likely to regard with favour the longest time that can 
be consistently asked, and the most conscientious and 
skilful employment of every moment of it. » It must 
be admitted that the present aspect of the religious 
world does not seem to favour a relaxation of any well- 
directed eflPbrts to spread the knowledge of Scripture 
truth and to bring the mind of each successive gene- 
ration fully under its power. The systematic exclusion 
of religious teaching from most of the public schools of 
the country, confining the pupils in them six hours daily 
for five days in a week to secular instruction, has thrown 
upon Sunday-schools, to a great extent, the duty of sup- 
plying the religious element. 

Hundreds of thousands of children and youth who 
have no Bible-teaching at home, and none at the pub- 
lic school, will be dependent, in a great measure, on 
the Sunday-school for whatever they receive. Instead, 
therefore, of abridging their opportunities, it would 
seem to be the very time to enlarge and extend them. 
The "call" seems to be loud and yet louder ''on the 
unemployed talent of the church" ''to come to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty." Instead of 
looking about to see how a partial retreat can be 
secured, it would rather seem to be a duty to buckle 
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on our armour and address ourselves with new energy 
to the work which is given us to do. 

It has been objected that the occupation of so large 
a portion of the Lord's day in teaching and in attend- 
ance on public worship renders it a day of fatigue 
instead of a day of rest ; and that by the multiplica- 
tion of these outward services opportunities for private 
and personal religious duties are injuriously abridged. 
So far as this objection can be justly urged, it is 
entitled to much weight. If the duties of the sanctuary 
or of the Sunday-school cannot be properly discharged 
without encroaching upon the time needed for the 
reading of Holy Scripture, meditation and prayer, it 
is obvious that our time-table needs revision. 

Our city Sunday-schools usually open at 9 a.m. and 
at 2 or 2J p.m. Suppose six o'clock to be the hour for 
rising, and one hour to be consumed by closet and 
family worship and breakfast : there are two hours left 
for reading and meditation. Public worship being 
over by twelve, an hour or two can be found at 
this interval for the purposes named ; and then after 
afternoon service five or six hours are at the teacher's 
disposal, allowing eight hours for sleep. The most we 
ican charge upon the Sunday-school as a consumer of 
holy time is three hours, or less than one-fifth of our 
time awake. Public worship takes another fifth, and 
the remaining three-fifths — ^say ten full hours — are left 
for meals, needful exercise and the private and indis- 
pensable duties of Scripture-reading, meditation and 
prayer. It does not seem to us, therefore, that any 
neglect of these duties is necessarily involved in the 
ordinary claims of the sanctuary and the Sunday-school ; 
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and we need not say to how great an extent these very 
duties are embraced in the exercises of the class and 
of public worship. (Note VII.) 

As to the manner of occupying the time of a second 
session, much will depend on circumstances. It is the 
practice of many teachers to employ the morning session 
in the thorough instruction of the class in a Scrip- 
ture lesson, while the afternoon session is devoted to 
reviewing, illustrating and enforcing what had been 
taught in the morning ; and it is a rare thing to find 
a pupil absent from the second session who has been 
present at the first. Indeed, it might be said that the 
first session was employed in ascertaining what the 
class knew, and the second in telling them how to use 
their knowledge. There are purposes enough to which 
a second session could be appropriated, without teaching 
from the question or text book. The examination of 
.the pupils in the library-books they have read, and a 
proper distribution of other books suited to the capa- 
city and state of mind of the various members of the 
class, &c., instead of the indiscriminate scattering of a 
library that prevails in many schools, would legitimately 
occupy a portion of the time. We can only say, gene- 
rally, that due variety in the exercises is necessary in 
all schools to keep the attention of children from flag- 
ging and a teacher from becoming dull and prosy. 

We advert with pleasure to a discussion of this 
question which took place not long since in a meeting 
of the New York Sunday-School Teachers* Association, 
— ^a body of as active, earnest and intelligent Christian 
men and women as the country can produce. It was 
decided, with scarcely a dissenting voice, in favour of two 
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8e»Bions. One of the oldest and most laborious super- 
intendents expressed his alarm at the bare suggestion 
of the inquiry whether two sessions were desirable. 

He was convinced, from his thirty years' experience 
as superintendent and teacher, that "one session a day 
would be the death-knell of Sunday-schools in this city." 

Said he, " My own age is such, and my business en- 
gagements so numerous and responsible," — ^his wealth 
and business were known to be very large, — " that if 
almost any one might with propriety plead 'over- 
worked,' I might do so ; and yet I frankly acknowledge 
that I find no more difficulty, year in and year out, in 
devoting three hours to two sessions of the Sabbath- 
school, and three to the church-service, twice each Sab- 
bath, than I do daily in attending six or eight hours to 
my business pursuits. In fact, I find relief and relaxa- 
tion in the change." These sentiments were thought 
to be worthy of record at the time. 

During the discussion, it was reported that one of the 
prominent churches of New York, which three years 
before had ^ flourishing school of three hundred pupils, 
had dwindled to less than one hundred, and that the 
reduction commenced with the discontinuance of the 
morning session. Other similar cases were stated. 

Says an experienced teacher, " Our most systematic 
and faithful brethren, with some Exceptions, can find 
six hours for church and Sunday-school, eight hours for 
sleep, two for refreshment, and two more, if needed, 
for relaxation, (if the change do not supply it suffi- 
ciently,) with three more for private devotion, and 
three for family instruction and Christian intercourse, 
in the twenty-four hours of the blessed Sabbath of 
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sacred rest, — ^rest, not of inglorious ease, but rest, in 
so far as circumstances correspond, like unto and em- 
blematical of that eternal Sabbath where they rest not, 
day or night, forever." 

Whatever may be determined in regard to the 
number or length of sessions, it is clearly important 
not to crowd more services into them than can be pro- 
fitably performed. There should always be time given 
for the orderly and serious discharge of every duty 
of each hour of the day. 

§ 6. Distribution of teaching-power. 

The troop of children being arranged in classes, with 
suitable regard to uniformity of age, stature, capacity 
and attainments, one of the most perplexing duties of a 
superintendent is so to distribute the teaching-power 
as to give to each class the largest measure of car©, 
instruction and sympathy which he can command 
for it. If he has no personal knowledge of the 
qualifications of persons offering themselves as teach- 
ers, he must resort to such tests as the case admits. 
It is injudicious to set over a class a teacher not much 
older in fact or in appearance than some of its 
members. There should be sufficient maturity of per- 
sonal character to command respect. A godly man or 
woman may lack some of the essential characteristics 
of a teacher of children which a person of unexception- 
able deportment without an open profession of faith 
may possess. Some classes of disorderly boys are 
docile under a female teacher; and female classes some- 
times improve most under a male teacher. 

It has been a frequent subject of debate whether any 
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person should be employed as a Sunday-school teacher 
who is not by profession a disciple of Christ. Those 
who advocate their employment, provided they are in 
all respects competent, derive one of their arguments 
from the divine approbation which they think is indi- 
cated by the large proportion of such teachers that 
find and embrace the Saviour while in the discharge of 
their Sunday-school duties. 

It has been objected to this view that it places the 
duty of teaching on a wrong basis, and seems to hold it 
out as a means to the conversion of the teacher, — ^which 
it assuredly never was intended to be.* We are not 
disposed to make light of any precautions and safe- 
guards which may be deemed needful in religious deal- 
ing with the ductile minds and tender hearts of chil- 
dren. We would that all who undertake the respon- 
sible office of Sunday-schopl teaching were earnest and 
exemplary followers of the great Teacher sent from 
God. But we are not prepared to say that it is any 
perversion of " the duty of teaching'' to use it as an 
instrument of acquiring knowledge. We apprehend 
that the best teachers in all departments of science will 
acknowledge themselves largely indebted for the know- 
ledge they possess to their labours in teaching others. 
There is certainly an inconsistency in the position a 
teacher occupies who is enjoining duties upon a pupil 
which are at least equally obligatory on himself, but 
which he is not prepared to discharge; and perhaps this 
view may have led some to maintain that none but spirit- 
vxd worshippers should attend a place of public worship, 

* Bcotch Sabbath*Scliool Teacher's Magazine^ Tol. i. p. 167* 
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on the ground that the services are an expression of 
gracious emotions already in existence, and should not 
be used to excite them. We are not aware that the 
conversion of parents is proposed as one of the ends to 
be accomplished by means of the Sunday-school; and 
yet it is oftentimes a result of the attendance of 
their children. And the fact that thousands of teachers 
have been brought to a saving knowledge of Christ 
after entering upon that duty, may be used, not, indeed, 
as an argument in favour of employing irreligious 
persons in the office, but to show that the position is 
favourable to their spiritual improvement, inasmuch as 
multitudes have obtained for themselves the pearl of 
great price while assisting others to find it. 

It is further urged that it is extremely perilous to the 
soul of the child to intrust its spiritual interests to one 
who does not practically understand the gospel himself, 
who may therefore have the most erroneous notions re- 
garding what it is, and who can feel very little intere^ 
in the salvation of his scholars. "Have we a right," it 
is asked, " to risk the child's soul for the sake of that of 
the teacher?" There can be but one answer to such a 
question. If there is reasonable ground to believe that 
any risk to the child's soul is involved, the experiment 
should by no means be tried. But very " erroneous no- 
tions regarding what the gospel is" are entertained by 
teachers who have made a profession of religion ; and 
many who have made no auch profession have very clear 
and correct notions of religious doctrine and duty; and 
though a public profession is a token to the world of a 
conversion to the Christian faith, it is not a perfect 
criterion by which to determine the fitness of a person 
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to take charge of a class in a Sunday-school. We 
have known persons of whose piety no one could 
doubt, deterred from an open profession of their faith by 
a morbid fear of presumption or insincerity, the value 
of whose services in the Sunday-school it would not be 
easy to match ; and, on the other hand, we have known 
persons whose piety was scarcely discernible when 
separated from their profession, and whose influence as 
religious teachers of the young was, in every point of 
view, unhappy. 

We should not feel justified in committing a Sun- 
day-school child to one whom we believe to be ignorant 
of the plan of salvation or to have erroneous notions 
of it, or to be little interested in the spiritual welfare 
of the pupil. Nor, on the other hand, should we regard 
a profession of religion as a certain pledge that the 
teacher practically understands the gospel or has no 
erroneous notions regarding what it is, or that he feels 
a proper interest in the salvation of his scholars. 

It has been said that, while the instances in which 
, teachers have been converted in Sunday-schools are 
remembered and recorded, no one can tell how many 
have been hardened into utter irreligion, of whose 
cases no record is preserved. In the absence of any 
positive evidence of such a disastrous influence, and 
in view of the multiplied trophies of grace which have 
been taken from the ranks of teachers not professing 
religion at the time of their engagement, is it pre- 
sumptuous to suppose that the suggested hardening 
process is very rare ? We do not admit the analogy 
which has been sometimes asserted between "irreligious 
ministers of the gospel and Sunday-school teachers 
K 13 
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who are not professors of religion." Indeed, the offices 
are not in this point at all analogous. The minister 
professes to have a distinct, special call to the sacred 
office. "Woe is me if I preach not the gospel." The 
Sunday-school teacher has no other call to his office than 
that which prompts to any other charitable duty, — ^as 
giving alms, visiting the sick, or reading the Scriptures 
to the ignorant. That few " irreligious ministers" are 
converted during their ministry, would not prove 
that many Sunday-school teachers may not become 
interested in the subject of religion, though. compara- 
tively ignorant and indifferent when they entered on 
their work. Besides, by no light but that of the last 
day will it be revealed how many ministers of the 
gospel have commenced their labours with hearts ''not 
right in the sight of God," and have been led, at some 
time and by some agency known only to themselves, 
to embrace the truth as it is in Jesus, while preaching 
it to others. 

We are inclined to think, therefore, that the follow- 
ing rule on the subject is, on the whole, open to as few^ 
objections as any that can be laid down, — ^viz. : That 
a profession of religion is desirable in every religious 
teacher; but when an intelligent, weU-informed person 
of unexceptionable character and conduct pledges him- 
self to discharge the duties of a teacher, it is no 
sufficient reason for declining his services that he. is 
not a professor; and, on the other hand, if a professor 
of religion proposes himself as a teacher, and there is 
reason to apprehend that he would prove deficient in 
some of the essential qualifications or duties of the 
office, his services should be declined notwithstanding 
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he sustains a visible, and perhaps real, relation to the 
people of Grod. 

Few superintendents can be so fully acquainted with 
the composition of the several classes and the qualifica- 
tions of each teacher as to be able to determine positively 
and at once how to fit them, one to the other. We have 
known cases in which age alone ruled,^— the oldest teacher 
being appointed to the oldest class, and the youngest 
to the youngest class. It would be scarcely less judi- 
cious to make stature or rank the rule. Over a class 
of boys or girls who have had liberal advantages at 
school and are accustomed to the society of well-educated 
people, a teacher of little cultivation would be likely 
to have no great influence; though cases may occur in 
which winning manners and warm piety may more 
than compensate for the absence of intellectual en- 
dowments. On the other hand, the time and strength 
of a well-educated and eminently spiritual teacher may 
be comparatively wasted upon an alphabet-class of 
girls or a group of unruly boys, whom it will take 
weeks or months to bring into a state of teachablenessr 
The task of the superintendent is so to adjust the connec- 
tion of his teachers with the several classes as to secure 
for each the best service he can command. 

The most perfectly organized school will fall into 
disorder and decay unless there is due subordination to 
constituted authority and due regard to established 
rules. As one rebellious child will mar the peace of a 
femily, so one insubordinate pupil can do much to 
defeat the best efforts of a good teacher, and one dis- 
orderly class can deform and disturb the best-arranged 
sdbooL And hence the necessity of a system of discipline 
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which shall secure the peace and good order of the school 
and a due regard to the sacred day and its appointments. 
It is out of the question to teach with much comfort 
or profit in a noisy and disorderly school; and yet it is 
rare to find one in which unnecessary noise and disorder 
do not prevail. 

§ 7. The reception of new pupils, 

Among the remote causes of such evils as we have 
named, we cannot but regard the loose manner in which 
the relations of pupils to a Sunday-school are formed 
and changed or dissolved. Whether it is that the attend- 
ance of both teachers and children is voluntary, and so 
they are impatient of regulations, or whether the personal 
intercourse of the parties concerned is so unjfrequent and 
for so brief a period as to make rules of discipline seem 
out of place, we know not; but much of the good 
which might be derived from the Sunday-school is 
sacrificed to the precarious and casual tenure by which 
both teachers and pupils are held to it. 

Would that it were in our power to impress upon the 
minds of teachers the importance of little things in 
their intercourse with children ! First impressions made 
upon their sensitive natures are seldom obliterated, and 
oftentimes endure through a long life. 

Upon the manner of receiving a pupil much of the 
teacher's future influence over him may depend. There 
is a stiff, formal, lordly way of recognising a boy or 
girl as a new scholar, and indicating with a motion of 
the hand or a nod of the head what seat is to be taken; 
and it is always jremembered. And there is a kind, 
winsome smile, or a pressure of the little hand or a 
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smoothing of the hair, which is never forgotten. The 
language of a superintendent's or teacher's countenance 
and manner should express gratitude that God is pleased 
to intrust to his care another precious jewel to set, by 
his grace, for the Master's crown. 

At the dose as well as at the commencement of a 
teacher's personal connection with a pupil, much de- 
pends on casual impressions. To receive a pupil coldly 
into the class is virtually to repress the confidence and 
sympathy which are so invaluable to our success; and to 
dismiss him without regret, or anxiety, or any future 
inquiry after him, is to belie our professions of interest 
in his welfare. 

A little token of love — a hymn, or verse-book, or pocket 
Testament, with the teacher's autograph, accompanied 
with a few affectionate words — ^may have a marvellous 
influence in directing the current of a whole life. The 
practice of corresponding with pupils after they have 
left the school has been found very useful; and teachers 
who have employed it to any considerable extent have 
reaped a harvest which would repay a life of labour. 
Of course it is impracticable for some teachers to adopt 
such a method; but when the opportunity offers it 
should be eagerly embraced. 

A teacher in a British Sunday-school who afterwards 
became a preacher of the gospel tells us of a class of 
girls which he once had under his care, one of whom 
was particularly attentive and apparently under deep 
conviction of sin. She left the school and went out to 
service, and he had no means of communicating with 
her. It so happened that he accidentally learned that 
she had given up all religious ideas and feelings. He 

13* 
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corresponded with her; and in her reply she made use 
of a most extraordinary expression : — " When I attended 
your class," she said, " I loved the Sabbath, the Bible, 
the Sunday-school and prayer; but I have given them 
all up, and now I am going to hell;— -arid I don't careT 
This expression made him feel that she did care; and 
he sat down and wrote her as earnest a letter as he 
could. He heard no more of her for some time. The 
first sermon that he preached, he saw her before him! 
He had no communication further with her until he 
heard she had applied for admission to the church. She 
then told him that though his letter was not the direct 
means of her conversion, yet after she had read it she 
laid it open in her trunk, so that whenever she got any 
thing out of it the letter lay before her as a testimony 
for God. It worked, however, upon her mind; and the 
sermon that he preached that day became the turning- 
point. She became a most excellent Christian woman, 
and for the last ten or fifteen years had been adorning 
the doctrine of the gospel. 

The consequences which often attach to the manner 
of receiving and dismissing a pupil have often been 
illustrated; and we have a case within our personal 
knowledge which is pertinent and instructive. 

Mr. W., a large manufacturer in this country, visited 
England some years since, chiefly, for the purpose of once 
more returning to the place, in Dorsetshire, in which he 
attended Sunday-school in 1804. He was there two 
years, and when he left received a copy of Watts's 
Psalms and Hymns, and a New Testament with the 
superintendent's name inscribed as the giver, on the 
fly-leaf. 
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He was very reluctant to go to school; but his mother 
commanded it, and her will was law to him. He ap- 
proached the school-house door unhappy and pouting; 
but the superintendent met him at the door, and, patting 
him gently on the head, said, "Ah, my son, when we 
are better acquainted we shall love each other." — And 
they did. The New Testament which he received upon 
leaving the school he took with him, often recurring 
with pleasure to the autograph which it contained. It 
was his companion in many cities and towns of Europe 
and in long journeys and voyages, and ultimately be- 
came the means of enlightening the mind of an ignorant 
Papist in a remote island of the sea. His attachment 
to the school to which he had been so kindly welcomed 
and in which he had passed many happy hours, 
strengthened with advancing years and has never 
sensibly abated. 

We need not say how different would have been the 
result if the reluctant pupil had been coldly received, 
and his indisposition had been strengthened and con- 
firmed by the repulsive, austere deportment of the 
superintendent and teachers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DISCIPLINE, OK CLASS-OEDER. 

The maintenance of quiet and order in every class 
is essential to any proper improvement as well aa 
to the general character and success of the school. 
We can scarcely conceive that any intelligent man 
or woman needs to be told that a disorderly school, 
is neither a pleasant nor profitable place in which to 
spend two or three hours of the Sabbath. Those who 
are accustomed to subordination and quiet at home are 
made worse by attending ; and those who need restraint 
and discipline are made no better. The whole tendency, 
of such a school ia to make sacred times, subjects and 
associations any thing but agreeable and edifying. No 
wise and watchful parent would suffer a child to attend 
there, nor would a discerning community desire the 
continuance of such a moral nuisance. 

If it should be said that good instruction may be 
given in disorderly schools, and that souls may be and 
indeed have been converted to the faith and obedience 
of the gospel in them, we should reply that God is a 
God of order, and not of confusion, and that though he 
may use a disorderly Sunday-school (as he uses a . 
wicked man) to accomplish his sovereign purposes, we 
are not thence to infer that wickedness and confusion 
are the same in his sight as holiness and order. No 
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one can enter a (juiet, well-organized, well-disciplined 
Sunday-school without being impressed with the im- 
measurable advantages it offers for instilling and en- 
forcing the precepts and duties of religion. The sub- 
dued and serious aspect of the whole scene fills the 
visitor with a consciousness that the interests involved 
are of more than ordinary importance. 

Would any considerate teacher be willing to mar the 
beauty or disturb the harmony of such a* school? 
Would he be willing to go into it with a noisy, unruly, 
careless class of boys, and occupy a form among those 
wh6se character and conduct would be a constant and 
severe reproof to him and his pupils ? 

Now, what makes an orderly school, but the aggre- 
gate of the order of the several classes ? As one per- 
verse child destroys the peace and happiness of a 
whole family, so one disorderly pupil deranges a class, 
and one irregular class disorders the whole school. 

Probably some teachers have a very low standard of 
order. Their eyes do not readily catch the motions in 
which disorder begins. Perhaps they are far from 
being themselves followers of quiet and order. If they 
are impatient and restless, if they speak loud or make 
a clatter in moving -a chair, opening a drawer, or 
taking up or laying aside books, the pupils will soon 
imitate their ways. Or if the teacher only suffers 
little acts of disorder to creep into the class without 
checking, or even observing them, the evil will grow 
(would that it perished also!) like a mushroom, and 
before the teacher is aware of it, his class is marked 
by the neighbours, and possibly by all, as a source of 
irreparable evils to the school. 
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What is worth doing at all is worth doing well. Were 
we in conference with a teacher on this point we would 
say — ^You surely have not embarked in the business of a 
religious teacher without any concern whether you suc- 
ceed or fail ; nor do you wish to defeat or embarrass the 
efforts of others with whom you are associated in tlus 
labour of love. The end you profess to have in view, and 
that for which the school is established, will be but im- 
perfectly, if at all, attained without strict discipline 
and invariable order. This cannot be had without 
your concurrence and co-operation ; and hence, if, upon 
a fair trial of your powers, you should ascertain that 
whatever other good qualities you possess, the main- 
tenance of order and subordination in your class is not 
one of them, you had better forego the privilege of 
teaching children in Sunday-school, and find some 
other post, where the good qualities you possess can be 
brought into exercise, and those which you lack will 
not be so much missed. 

If you think a little more care and attention wiU 
enable you to maintain order in your class, by all 
means apply them. And let your aim be not so much 
to correct overt irregularities as to obviate the more 
remote causes of them. Your own punctuality is of 
great importance. Never let two or more of your 
class be before you in coming to the school. The foul 
spirit of disorder sometimes takes possession of a few 
members of the class before the teacher comes, and keeps 
possession through the whole session. (Note VIII.) 

Do not fail to insist on exact punctuality in the 
attendance of your pupils. The same interruptions 
which disturb the exercises of the class — swii m 
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oommg in after and agoing out before the appointed 
time, mistaking or neglecting the lesson, inattention, 
levity, or rude and careless postures — disturb the whole 
school. The comfort and success of every other teacher 
are in some measure in your keeping. A timely rebuke 
of one tardy pupil in a class of ten may prevent the 
fonnation of tardy habits in the other nine, and may 
effectually dry up a fountain of disorder which would 
otherwise flow over the whole school. 

It is in the discipline of a class as in the preserva- 
tion of health: every thing depends on applying a 
remedy in season. Disease itself, when once fixed, 
may be difficult to eradicate ; but tendencies to disease 
are more easily counteracted; and as many a man is in- 
debted (under Providence) for a long life to instant and 
watchful care, so the preservation of order and disci- 
pline in a school or class is best secured by duly noticing 
and carefully suppressing the first tendencies to irre- 
gularity. 

It is very desirable that all causes or occasions of 
playfulness, restlessness and irritation should be 
avoided, — ^lounging, gaping, laughing, drumming 
with the fingers or toes, swinging the feet, or playing . 
with books or caps. Parents and daily teachers who 
are striving to correct these habits in children are 
often thwarted for want of the co-operation of th^ 
Sunday-school teacher. If those who sit next to each 
other in the form are disposed to play, or talk, or tease 
each other, their position should be changed. . An 
orderly class is a double blessing to a school, and 
receives a double blessing from it. 

In teacljing sojne two or three hundred children in 



i 
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the same room, there is, of necessity, considerable noise, 
though each one who is speaking may use a very low 
tone of voice. If two or three raise their voices a little 
above the general level, it will be likely to make the 
whole school, unconsciously, rise to the same pitch. 
And if any one speaks immoderately loud, the rest must, 
in self-defence, (to prevent having their own voices 
drowned,) use a louder tone. The hum which in a 
well-regulated school greets the ear of a visitor is not 
a disturber of the teachers' work. If there were only 
two or three classes in a room, it would be difficult for 
them not to overhear each other. But where a large 
number of classes are taught simultaneously in the 
same apartment, and none are allowed to speak above 
the common range or pitch which good order and quiet 
will allow, no question, nothing, in the class, is un- 
heard, and nothing out of the class is overheard : so 
that, in arranging forms by classes, care should be 
taken that the position of each teacher and each in- 
dividual of his class is such that, with the allowed 
pitch of the voice, every one in his class can hear and 
be heard. 

We were once in a large and flourishing school in 
one of our Northern cities, and were much impressed 
with the importance of this rule. It was held in the 
audience room of the church. We were seated in a 
pew nearest the door of the side entrance, and could sur- 
vey the whole body. In a remote part of the church, 
diagonally opposite to us, were seated a large class of, 
young men, occupying two pews. The teacher was 
standing in another pew in front of them ; and, instead of 
leaning forward and speaking with his eye almost as 
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much as with his voice, he stood bolt upright and 
poured out a stream of fervid exhortation, most of 
which was as audible in any part of the church as the 
ordinary pulpit performance. Near us was another 
teacher, evidently very competent and devoted, but, un- 
fortunately, deaf; and the voices of the young women 
whom he was. faithfully instructing were raised very 
much, in ordei* that they might be heard. These high 
voices were distinguished above the general jargon, 
and must have greatly annoyed every neighbouring 
teacher. 

At the close of the school, on the same occasion, a 
letter was read from a missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union, in the West, to whose support 
the contributions of the school were appropriated. It 
W83 read in so low a tone, and so indistinctlyj that the 
classes in a remote part of the room could only catch 
now and then a word; and of course they fell into much 
irregularity, and distui-bed those who were straining 
th^r ears to hear. It was altogether a scene which we 
should prefer not to witness a second time. 

The good order of a class, depends much on the 
degree of confidence and respect which is felt for 
the teacher. Hence the danger of allowing the idea to 
prevail that we can say any thing that is not worthy 
of their attention, or do any thing that is not worthy 
of their imitation. . 

' Constant occupation is a safeguard of order. A 
teacher was. once asked how it was that he could main- 
tain such order and attention in his class. He replied 
that he never gave them time to be disorderly. 

A skilfal teacher can usually supply employment to 
u 
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liis pupils, SO that there will be rare occasion for those 
two very little but (to children) very irritating words, — 
micst not. 

A child once said, "I like very well to be told what 
to do by those who are fond of me; but never to be told 
what not to do; and the more fond they are of me, the 
less I like it; because, when they tell me what to do, 
they give me an opportunity of pleasing them; but 
when they tell me what not to do, it is a sign I have 
displeased, or am likely to displease, them." 

There are many good people who are most anxious 
to teach their children aright. They are crowding their 
daily path with prohibitions, but seldom hold out a 
hand to help them or point out to the(m the steps they 
may safely take. " And while they are always teaching 
them that they must not break the Sabbath, wiser parents 
are teaching their children how they may keep it plea- 
santly and profitably. The Sabbath is to the former a 
day on which they miLst not play with their balls, carts, 
and so on, — a» day on which they miLst not work in their 
garden, mv^t not read their story-books. To the latter 
it is a day on which they may sing hymns with mother, — 
on which they may hear father read stories out of the 
Bible so long as they please, — on which they may seek out 
answers to questions, and have longer talks with father 
and mother about all their little trials and faults, — on 
which they get more comfort and help than on any 
other day of the week. To them it is a day of privi- 
leges; to the others, a day of prohibitions,"* 



* A little Tolame, entitled « Sanday all the Week^" ftnuihes voy 
▼alnable hints on this subject 
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There is great danger of making children feel that 
religion is a system of ^^must note.*' It is very right tp 
tell children that they "must not quarrel with each 
other, ' must not' be anxious to keep every thing to them- 
selves, must never be glad to bring another into dis- 
grace, must never tell tales of each others' faults; but 
we might draw a bright and pleasing picture of the 
pleasure of being kind, of the happiness of making 
another happy, or of being of use to a little brother, 
sister, or play-fellow. When we take that view of 
the subject, little drooping heads are raised, the sleepy 
eyes brighten, the wandering ones are fixed, and next 
Sabbath the little ones think the class is a place where 
they hear of the happiness of being Christ's lambs, — 
not as a place where they are told that they 'must not' 
do this or do that." 
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CHAPTER III. 

INSTRUCTION. 

1. Manner of teaching. 

It has been well said that no man has a right to im- 
pose his method of teaching upon his neighbour; nor is 
a teacher wise who adopts another's method, to save 
himself the trouble of devising and working out a 
method of his own. The general principles of the art 
may be the same, but the manner of applying them 
may be very diverse. A true teacher is no~ imitator. 
He works according to the laws of his own mind, 
modified by what he alone knows of the operation of 
those laws in his own case. He who studies these laws 
most diligently and discriminately will be most likely 
to work in harmony with them in his attempts to teach. 

No man can be a good teacher who is a cut-and-dried 
man without any particular character : his individuality 
must be strongly marked. He should be, of course, a 
man of unimpeachable integrity, detesting what is base 
or mean, and beyond every thing hating a lie. He 
should have pleasure in his work, be fond of children, 
and not think of looking down upon them, but put 
faith — and that is a main point which many teachers 
sadly overlook — ^put faith in the good spirit of 
childhood. He must honour a child, or he cannot 
educate it, though he may cram many facts into its head. 
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The teacher opposite to me in the Sunday-school is 
able, without an effort, to command the attention of his 
class for an hour or two. How is it? He does not 
study the lesson more than I do, nor has he been any 
longer engaged in teaching. Is it his voice, or his 
manner, or his way of presenting thoughts to their 
minds? In a word, is it any thing I can imitate with 
success? Probably not. My task is to study the laws 
of my own mind, to analyze the process by which its 
powers are excited and its cravings supplied, throw 
myself earnestly into the subject-matter of the lesson 
which I am to teach, and into sympathy with each of 
my class, and then, with a devout recognition of my 
dependence on the Infinite Source of all light and grace, 
give myself to the work. 

For the good teacher must be devoted to his work. 
If he wants pleasure and excitement, he must find them 
in the school-room and the study. For it is only when 
his teaching gives great pleasure to himself that it can 
give any pleasure whatever to his pupils. 

It is essential to the constitution of a good teacher 
that, whatever else he lacks, he shall be animated, or, at 
least, that he shall not be slow. Children are not so 
constituted as to be able to endure slowness patiently. 
He must not be destitute* of imagination; for he will 
have quick imaginations to develope and to satisfy. 

There is a sympathy which a devoted teacher, reli- 
gious or secular, feels with his pupils, that has a magical 
influence in making the work of each not only easy, but 
delightful; and the glow of mutual affection and confi- 
dence which is thus engendered is diffused over all 
their intercourse. The testimony of a school-boy to the 

L 14*' 
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attraction of this trait in the character of a teacher has 
been impressively given in the following passage from 
a recent popular work.* 

"We couldn't enter into half that we heard; we. 
hadn't the knowledge of our own hearts, or the know- 
ledge of one another, and little enough of the faith, 
hope and love needed to that end; but we listened, as 
all boys in their better moods will listen (ay, and men 
too, for the matter of that,) to a man whom we felt to be 
with all his heart and soul and strength striving 
against whatever was mean and unmanly and unright- 
eous in our little world. It was not the cold, clear 
views of one giving advice and warning from serene 
heights to those who were struggling and sorrowing 
below, but the warm, loving voice of one who was 
fighting for us and by our sides, and calling on us to 
help him and ourselves and one another. And so, 
wearily and little by little, but surely and steadily on 
the whole, was brought home to the young boy, for the 
first time, the meaning of his life, — that it was no fools' 
or sluggards' paradise into which he had wandered by 
chance, but a battle-field ordained from of old, where 
there are no spectators, but the youngest must take 
his side, and the stakes are life and death. And he 
who roused this consciousness in them showed them at 
the same time, by every word he spoke and every deed 
he did, how that battle was to be fought, and stood 
there before them theiy fellow-soldier and the captain of 
their band. The true sort of a captain, too, for a boys' 
army, — one who had no misgivings and gave no un- 
certain word of command, and, let who would yield or 
* ' Tom Brown's School-Days at Rugby," p. 157. 
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make truce, would fight the fight out (so every boy felt) 
to the last gasp and the last drop of blood. Other sides 
of his character might influence boys here and there ; 
but it was this thoroughness and undaunted courage 
which, more than any thing else, won his way to the 
hearts of the great mass of those on whom he left his 
mark and made them believe first in him and then in 
his Master." 

Another element in the character of a successful 
Sunday-school teacher is strong faith in the power and 
promise of God to clothe his truth, when properly 
presented to the human mind, with divine power. It 
has been truly said that the future triumph of the 
church in this or any other country must depend 
greatly upon the conversion of the children of the 
nation to Christ while in chiMhood. We do not mean, 
necessarily, their becoming professors of religion while 
children, but their being thoroughly imbued with the 
knowledge of the principles and leading doctrines of 
our holy Protestant faith, and with a deep reverence 
for the ordinances and institutions of religion. To 
make our Sunday-schools efficient agents in the ac- 
complishment of such a work, they claim that the 
church should have a firm faith in a child's suscepti- 
bility of converting grace, and that she should extend 
to them her hearty co-operation and sympathy. More 
than this the Sunday-school does not ask ; and less than 
this the church can scarcely offer. 

Many teachers labour from month to month and 
from year to year with a vague hope — sometimes 
scarcely distinct enough to be recognised — that in some 
mysterious way and at some unexpected and possibly 
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very remote time the fruit of their efforts will appear. 
Probably some scarcely think of results at all, but 
perform the routine of duties with a sort of me- 
chanical exactness^ like convicts on a tread-wheel. 
Now, to teach well, with spirit, with satis&ction to 
one's self or profit to a class, there must be a deep, 
settled conviction that the truth taught is "the wisdom 
of God and the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth;" and that to persuade every pupil 
to believe, and to remove, as far as human agency can 
avail for that end, all hinderances to such faith; is the 
first and chief end to be sought in every exercise and 
every interview. While the delay of the promised 
blessing may try the teacher's faith, it should not 
weaken it. We are to wait as well as teach in faith, 
and to regard the fact that we are there to teach, and 
our class is there to be taught, as a token that God, the 
Holy Spirit, is there to bless his own truth and sanctify 
and save souls. It is literally and emphatically true 
that the sower of the seed does not and cannot know 
which particular grain shall germinate first, or grow 
most luxuriantly, or bear fruit most plenteously. One 
is appointed to sow and another to water; but only 
the Infinite One can give the increase ; and all times and 
seasons are in his hands. The annals of Sunday- 
schools are full of encouragement to the humblest 
labourer in this department of Christ's service, and ia 
selecting one out of the multitude of instances in which 
his blessing has been signally vouchsafed, we are care- 
ful to avoid such as might be regarded as extreme or 
unusual. 

"The last class which it was my privilege to teach, 
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says one now gone to the world of glory, " was com- 
posed of the oldest girls in the school, and was called 
'the teachers* class.' They were placed in this class, 
and instructed under the hope and expectation that 
they would be future teachers. Not one was pro- 
fessedly pious, and but one seriously inclined; but 
they were' all well-educated, intelligent girls and had 
an unusually correct view of Scripture truth. It will 
be impossible for me to express the reluctance with 
which I consented to take charge of this interesting 
class, or the unfitness I was conscious of for the 
station; but my objections were overruled, and I 
became their teacher. 

" To their crfedit I must record it, that their deport- 
ment was always such as to merit my warmest thanks. 
Their lessons were always carefully studied, and their 
attendance punctual, — ^while they listened to my in- 
structions with an attention and seriousness worthy of 
a better teacher. But all this did not result in any 
such change in my dear pupils as I was greatly desiring 
and looking for. The prospect became more cheering, 
however; and the first young disciple from the number 
of those committed to my care was the very one whom 
I should have selected as the least likely to be affected 
by religious truth. Not that she was trifling or inat- 
tentive; but she was the least intelligent member of 
the class. She never asked me any questions about 
the lesson, and did not appear so much interested in 
my instructions as many of the others. But 'the 
wind bloweth where it listeth.' Hannah Bradley 
became the subject of the renewing grace of God, 
when I knew not that his Spirit was among us. 
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One Sabbath morning I was in the school-rpom early ; 
but, although few had preceded me, Hannah was one 
of this number. She did not observe my entrance, 
and I took my usual seat unnoticed by her. Her opeji 
Bible was on her knee, her head resting upon her 
hand ; and, as I turned towards her, I saw a tear fall 
upon the sacred page. A new hope sprang up in my 
heart, and, moving quietly towards her, I took her 
hand and said, in a low voice, ' Hannah, may I hope that 
these tears are tears of penitence, — ^perhaps tears of joy ?' 

'' ' I scarcely dare hope that I have cause for joy,' 
she replied ; ' and yet I must say that my mind is now 
as the sea after a storm, — ^tossed, it is true, but not by 
the tempest. I never before knew what a wicked 
heart I have. I do not know why it is that the 
words of this Bible, which are so familiar to me, never 
before conveyed such impressions to my mind as now.' 

" I had never before heard her speak as many words 
in one sentence on any subject, for she was a timid 
girl, retiring and quiet in her disposition; but noyr 
' the string of her tongue was loosed,' and she seemed 
to speak 'out of the abundance of her heart,' 'as the 
Spirit gave her utterance.' Our conversation was 
brief; but to both it was deeply interesting. I ex- 
pected that now I should be gladdened by finding 
others in my class imitating the example which their 
associate had set them. But I was disappointed. 
God's ways are not as our ways, neither are his 
thoughts as our thoughts. We have obvious duties 
to perform, and the divine blessing is promised upon 
the diligent use of means. 

" It was nearly a year before another conversion oc- 
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curred in my class. At that time a revival of a most 
interesting character took place in the church of which 
I was a member. It was a revival of 'pure and 
undefiled religion/ free from fanaticism and extrava- 
gance, and as the fruits of it numbers were added to 
the church of such as, we have reason to believe, shall 
be saved. At this period, after the lapse of ten or 
twelve years, I have not heard of one who has not 
' run well,' and many who have gone home to glory 
have departed, ' witnessing a good confession.' 

"The solicitude I felt for those under my immediate 
charge will be well understood by every conscientious 
person similarly situated. Nor were my hopes dis- 
appointed ; for in a few weeks five of the ten members 
composing my class gave evidence of having met with 
that change which is so appropriately denominated in 
Scripture a passing 'from death unto life.' My 
anxiety for the other five, whose hearts had remained 
uuaflFected, was greatly increased; but, while those 
were taken, these were left; for the harvest passed 
away, the revival-season ended, and these were -not 
saved I In the course of the succeeding year, one of 
this number, my lovely young friend Mary, chose the 
better part ; and my desires for the conversion of those 
who did not avail themselves of the offers of mercy 
increased in intensity as their numbers diminished. 
Four precious souls continued enemies to God, And 
were still so when the time arrived that I was to resign 
my charge and to bid farewell to these dearly-cherished 
objects of my prayers, my efforts and my love. My 
future home was to be far distant; but I left them 
under the care of one whom I felt to be far more com- 
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patent to instruct them than ever I had been, and re- 
ceived from her a promise that I should hear often 
through her from my beloved pupils. But, in the 
course of two or three years from this time, all who 
had been connected with this class while under my 
care left it, either to take their turn as teachers, or to 
remove to other portions of the country. Three of the 
remaining four have since that time yielded their 
hearts to that reasonable service which is perfect 
freedom. I know not that one of all this number at- 
tributed her first sound impressions to the instructions 
they received in the Sabbath-school. It is a question 
I never dared trust myself to ask, that boasting might 
be excluded. To God be all the glory. 

''Ten years have now passed away, and all who com- 
posed my class are still among the living. I see or 
hear from most of them occasionally ; and of the nine 
who gave themselves to the Lord, are all adorning the 
doctrine of God their Saviour. Two of them are the 
wives of ministers of the gospel, and are exerting an 
influence for good in the community where they reside. 
Two of them I know to be Sabbath-school teachers, 
and others are filling useful and responsible situations 
in life. 

" But I have spoken of but nine. Where is the tenth 
who shared in my instructions? For some time I 
asked this question in vain. I heard that she left the 
class with unchanged feelings, and that she married; 
but for some time I remained ignorant of her place of 
residence. At length I heard that she was living in 
a community which had been noted for its devotion to 
gaiety, and worldliness, but that this place was at that 
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time the scene of a revival of religion, and that many 
votaries of the world had listened to the voice of 
wisdom, and entered her ways, which are ways of 
pleasantness, and her paths, which are paths of peace. 

" ' Is Maria of this number T I eagerly inquired of 
my narrator. 

"'Alas ! she is not; and what renders this the more 
to be lamented is the fact that she is .the subject of a 
disease which it is feared will be attended with fatal 
results; but she is the same gay, heedless creature 
that she was when you knew her.' 

" ' Oh that I could see her once more !' I exclaimed. 
* She was a motherless girl, and I was her Sabbath- 
school teacher.' I bad always felt deeply interested 
in her spiritual welfare, but could never enlist her 
feelings. I felt as if I must make one more effort to 
do her good, — that I must expostulate with her once 
more. 'Who will do so,* thought I, 'if her former 
teacher does not? She will perhaps listen to the 
voice that in years past so often besought her to re- 
member her Creator in the days of her youth.' Then 
the painful thought arose in my mind, perhaps I had 
been less faithful to her than I was to some of the 
others ! Was I sure I was guiltless if that soul was, 
at the last, found among the lost? I hesitated no 
longer, but, without further delay, addressed to her a 
letter, in which I endeavoured affectionately to call 
her attention to those all-important subjects which in- 
volved~ her eternal well-being. I told her that noWy 
even at so late an hour, while the Spirit of God was' 
calling one and another of her associates into the king- 
dom, TKyw was an acceptable tiine for \xev to secure her 

16 
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sours salvation. In short, I said all that affectioriate 
solicitude and deep anxiety for her dangerous condi- 
tion could prompt one to say, and I besought her to 
reply to my letter ; but I grieve to say that I never 
yet have received intelligence, from her or any one 
else, whether my letter ever reached her. All I could 
do for her was to commend her to God, who is able to 
renew the heart, and whose grace alone gives us a 
place among those who are sanctified. 

" *WheDy soon or late, we reach that coast, 
0*er life'^ rough ocean driyen. 
May we rejoice, no wanderer loet, 
Bat all be safe in heaven!' " 

§ 2. What inatructi/m is. 

It is not within the scope of the present volume to 
enter into the details of teaching, but rather to treat 
of general principles, and leave the application of them . 
to be determined by the good sense of the individual 
teacher, in the endless and various circumstances of a 
school or class. 

This term, instruction, when applied . to the pro-, 
ceedings in Sunday-school, is very comprehensive. 
From the moment a child takes his seat on fhe form 
till he passes out of the door when dismissed, he is all 
the time under instruction. The hymn, the prayer, 
the Scripture-reading, the teacher's voice and manner, 
the general conduct of the whole school, are all con- 
. cerned in the instruction of every child. Whatever 
makes an impression on his mind, good or bad, — 
whatever influences his conduct, excites thought or 
passion, weakens or strengthens habits, or inclines him 
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to good or evil courses, — ^is as much part of the instruc- 
tion of the hour as is the direct teaching or exhorta- 
tion. But if we limit the term to its ordinary accepta- 
tion, viz., the direct inculcation of knowledge, we need 
to consider well its import. 

The theory of the Sunday-school supposes the 
teacher to have a mind and heart thoroughly imbued 
with divine truth to have felt its regenerating, sanc- 
tifying and saving efficacy as a matter of personal 
experience, and to desire, as a testimony of love and 
gratitude to the Saviour, to bring as many as possible 
to believe on Him, and so receive power to become 
the sons of God. The field selected for the work is, 
as we have seen, a most inviting one, though it pre- 
sents many peculiar difficulties and discouragements. 
The heedlessness, frivolity and impatience of control 
which are characteristic of childhood, the complete 
occupation of the mind with the things of time and 
sense, and the disposition to regard some ever-future 
period of life as more favourable to religious concerns 
than the present, are familiar to us all. But the office 
of the teacher is plain and simple. Christ and His cross 
must be all his theme, — salvation, eternal salvation; the 
Boul's endless and inconceivable bliss, secured by the 
atoning sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ. This is the 
grand subject of instruction. To this every other topic 
must give place. To illustrate and enforce this, 
every exercise of the day must tend. To set before the 
child's mind the evil of sin, its odiousness in the sight 
of our heavenly Father, the beauty of holiness, the 
blessedness of being forever with the Lord, and the 
claim of the Saviour to the love, trust and worship of 
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those he died to save, — this is the serious and respon- 
sible' task which the Sunday-school teacher is supposed 
to undertake. The mere enumeration of these chief 
duties may well extort the exclamation, ''Who is suffi- 
cient for so momentous a work?" He that "leans to 
his own understanding^' in such an exigency ''is a fool." 
All our sufficiency is of God, whose strength is made per- 
fect in our weakness. "What I have to do, then," says 
the right-minded teacher, upon taking his seat among 
a group of boys or girls, "is to place before them as 
simply and attractively as possible the plain truths 
which I find revealed in Holy Scripture and which 
have been made to me 'the wisdom of God and the 
power of God unto salvation.' Whatever means are 
within my reach for qualifying myself for this heavenly 
service, I will gladly employ, and will never fail or falter 
in my work, nor relinquish it till I have fully proved 
the Lord, if he will bestow his promised blessing." 

One of the most important general directions on the 
subject of instruction is, that the pupil's mind should 
be put in such a position as not only to receive the 
right impression of the truth, but that it shall be as 
deep as human skill can make it. This may sometimes 
be done at the moment; but, generally, the teacher 
must have time to study the lesson in order to bring 
his own mind under the impression which he would 
produce on the minds of others. Suppose the passage 
to be the very remarkable statement of the Apostle 
Paul, — 1 Tim. i. 16, — "Howbeit for this cause I ob^ 
tained mercy, that in me, first, Jesus Christ might 
show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them 
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which should hereafter believe on him to life ever- 
lasting." 

It would be very natural and very proper for the 
teacher in this case to remind his class of the long- 
suffering of God displayed, not only in allowing bad 
men to live, but in oftentimes converting the very 
worst to himself. "You see," he might say, "the 
apostle speaks of the mercy shown to him as very 
wonderful; and he tells us that one reason of this was 
that none might be deterred from seeking mercy because 
of the number or heinousness of their sins. If the per- 
secuting, blaspheming Saul found grace and salvation, 
who need despair?" An attentive, reflective pupil might 
appreciate the force of this truth. But there might 
be so strong an impression of the greatness of the 
apostle, and of his holy and exalted character as a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, that this display of divine mercy 
in ^is behalf would not seem so very wonderful. It 
would, therefore be perfectly legitimate for the teacher 
to spend a few moments in attempting to put the class in 
a position to realize it. There is the great and beautiful 
and busy city of Damascus. A defenceless band of the 
disciples of Jesus are found there. They have heard 
that a party, headed by a man of great power and in- 
fluence, are on their way thither, clothed with full au- 
thority to seize, bind and carry away all who can be 
found, men or women, who have attached themselves to 
this new sect, and that they will soon be there. They 
can expect nothing but suffering, torture and death at 
their hands. It is near mid-day, and the party, bent 
on their cruel mission, draw nigh to the city. Every 
strange footstep awakens apprehension. An hour 
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passes, and another; but nothing unusual is heard or 
seen. Soon a rumour reaches them of a wonderful 
event having happened a short distance from the city. 
The furious persecutor and blasphemer has been sud- 
denly arrested in his career by the direct interposition 
of the power of God, and has already been led into 
the city, totally blind, a convinced, penitent, subdued 
disciple* of Jesus of Nazareth! And in order to 
impress the pupil with the force of the apostle's argu- 
ment that, in selecting him as an early object of 
divine mercy under the new dispensation, it was in- 
tended to furnish a pattern or sample to all future 
generations of the long-suffering and goodness of God 
in dealing with even the chief of sinners, the supposi- 
tion would be allowable of 'a king or governor who, 
to encourage all offenders to seek for pardon on pre- 
scribed terms, should select the most notorious and 
hardened as the first object of clemency. Such a use 
of similitudes often serves to bring a transaction into 
the ordinary current of human affairs which otherwise 
would seem to be remote and isolated. 

As we have said in another connection, there is per- 
haps no one thing to which the failure of teachers may 
be more often attributed than the want of a definite 
object We do many things which are indispensable to 
bring about a certain result, without any distinct 
reference to result. We eat and sleep, and both are 
necessary to our health and life; and yet we seldom 
have that end in view when we go to the table or lie 
down on the bed. Not so if a house or a ship is to be 
built. The design is present to the mind from the first. 
The image of the complete house, with the conveniences 
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and comforts it affords to the occupants, or of the ship, 
freighted with millions of treasure, gliding gallantly 
over the deep waters, is before the architect, and 
serves to guide and animate his labours. So with the 
Sunday-school teacher. Means and appliances are at 
hand which he needs for the accomplishment of his 
work. He is supposed to understand their use; but he 
cannot employ them with any advantage unless he has a 
distinct conception of the end which they are designed to 
accomplish. Here is a creature before me, fearfully and 
wonderfully made. The breath of the Almighty has 
given him being and inspired him with understanding. 
His existence, begun in weakness and sin here, is never 
to end. Two paths are before him,— -one narrow but 
safe, and leading to life eternal ; the other attractive 
and broad, ending in a fathomless abyss of darkness. 
I am to persuade him, if possible, to enter upon the 
former and shun the latter. He is surrounded by 
influences, most of them adverse to his true interest. 
I am to ascertain what these adverse influences are, 
and try to counteract them. He has within him an 
evil heart of unbelief. I must try to convince him 
of this, and to show him how he may obtain a better 
one. To know my pupil, I must study myself; for 
" as in water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man to man." 

I have a revelation of the divine will in respect to 
my duty; and it informs me of the only method or 
provision by which this immortal creature before me is 
to obtain God's favour. Surely I must take heed to it 
as to a light shining in a dark place ; and the grand 
absorbing purpose of all my plans and efforts must be 
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to lead this child^ at the earliest possible period of its 
life, to embrace and hold fast the hope of everlasting 
life through Jesus Christ. 

There is an important department of instruction 
which Sunday-school teachers are apt to overlook. 
We mean the religioua habits and Tuanners of their 
pupils. Nothing, perhaps, is more unpropitious to the 
formation of religious character than the irreverence 
for sacred things which pervades a large class of chil- 
dren, especially in our populous towns. There is abun- 
dant evidence of the care with which, under the old 
dispensation, sacred things were protected from dese- 
cration; and there is true philosophy in the maxim 
that "familiarity breeds contempt.'' 

Reverence is a natural emotion, and consists with all 
the characteristics of childhood. The Lord's day may 
be reverenced in a household, and yet a spirit of 
cheerfulness and joy pervade every hour and occupa- 
tion. The place of religious instruction or worship 
may be reverenced without any approach to gloom or 
superstition. Reverence for the Scriptures as a revela- 
tion from God would seem to be as natural as respect 
for age or love to a benefactor. The manner of 
children in going to and from Sunday-school is a 
matter of no little moment. There is a quiet, subdued 
feeling which cannot fail to be produced by associations 
of the day if they are allowed their proper iiifluence. 
The general abstinence from worldly labour, and the 
devotion of the hours to religious duties, distinguish 
this from all other days ; and, while we would clothe 
it with all legitimate attractions, we should insist upon 
its being "remembered to be kept holy." It would 
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not be difficult to convince most children of from six to 
twelve years of age of the reasonableness of this re- 
quirement, and to accustom them to make such a differ- 
ence in their mode of passing the day as should meet it. 
In many Sunday-schools the association of the day, the 
place, the text-book, or the teaching with the service of 
God or the duties of religion never seems to have 
entered the minds of the pupils. The careless, thought- 
less manner in which they come to the school and 
to their seat is scarcely laid aside till they rush out 
again and join in the boisterous mirth of the street. 
How often is the entrance of the Sunday-scholars into 
a church a scene of confusion and noise I And who has 
not witnessed with pain the exchange of winks and 
nods between even the older children in the school 
during the most solemn services of the sanctuary? 
What apology can be found for the reading of books 
and newspapers in the time and place of public worship ? 
And yet it is done under the eye of intelligent parents 
who profess to be the disciples of Christ, and with the 
knowledge of teachers who do not seem to think it 
their duty to reprove, and if possible, suppress the 
practice ! 

A just apprehension of the tendency of these habits to 
blunt any sensibility to spiritual things, and to prepare 
the child's jnind to cast off wholesome fear and to treat 
with contempt the requirements and ordinances of reli- 
gion, would perhaps excite teachers to more diligence in 
attending to them before they acquire indomitable 
strength. It cannot be too deeply impressed on their 
minds that the whole character of a pupil is necessarily 
moulded by them, and that nothing is out of their 

M 
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province which can affect his moral or religious inte- 
rests, unless it is beyond their control. 

It is a great matter to beget in our scholars the con- 
viction that " our holy faith is not a sort of excitement 
for Sundays, but a living thing, to leaven our every 
thought and word and deed, and that our ordinary 
work may be made' acceptable worship. Let us illus- 
trate and enforce our meaning by appealing to the acis 
with which they are daily conversant ; let us show them 
that in the running of an errand, the writing of a 
copy, the hemming of a handkerchief, the lighting of a 
fire, or the nursing of an infant, there is as much room 
for the exercise of the essential Christian spirit as there 
is in kneeling down to repeat an evening prayer, or in 
approaching the sacred table to partake of the memo- 
rials of the Saviour's body and blood ; that our religion 
is to be a golden thread, whose firm texture is to knit 
our daily actions into a consistent whole, and whose 
sparkling beauty is to shine out ever, here and there, in 
the midst, adorning as well as pervading all. 

"We exhibit the Saviour as their example; and we 
do well. We speak to them of the faultless child of 
twelve years old, lingering in the temple, engaged even 
then on his Father's business, — going down to Naza-* 
reth, and being in willing subjection to his earthly 
parents' will, — growing up to maturity, never pro- 
voked to anger, never swayed by temptation, never 
indisposed for a work of love, — ^holy, harmless and unde- 
filed in the thousand circumstances of daily active life. 
Now let us seek to show how that blessed example 
would have accommodated itself to the ordinary life of 
King Alfred, of a clerk at the railway-station, of Henry, 
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a watchmaker's apprentice, or of Charles, an errand- 
boy; how the grace which in one position was so 
lovely would have evinced itself in another; how the 
dew, though seemingly white in the lily and red in the 
rose, is still the dew, the same in its essence, yet 
taking its hue from relative circumstances and natural 
character." (Note IX.) 

§ 3. Attention and iUuatration. 

Whatever plan of instruction is adopted, its success 
will depend upon the measure of attention which the 
pupil will give to it. He must be a very unobserving 
teacher who does not know that fixed attention is a 
hard thing for anybody to give, and that fixed atten- 
tion to religious subjects is especially a hard thing for 
children to give. 

But, as some one observes, "however hard it may 
be to gain attention, we must get it, if we are to do 
any good at all in the Sunday-school. It is of no use 
to tell children things which go no deeper than the 
surface of their minds, and which will be swept away 
to make room for the first trifling matter which claims 
admission there. If children are really to be the better 
for what we teach; if the truths which we love so well 
are reaUy to go deep into their consciences and become 
the guiding principles of their lives, . it is no half- 
hearted, languid attention which will serve our pur- 
pose. We are not dealing with facts which will bear 
to be received and then forgotten; but with truths, 
which, if thqy have any significance at all, have an 
eternal significance, and, if they are to have any prac- 
tical value to a child at all, must not only be received 
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by his understanding, but lodged securely in his 
memory, and made to tell upon the formation of his 
character for this world and the next. 

" It is necessary to recollect that all teachers have a 
great deal to do with the formation of -the intellectual 
habits which will cling to their pupils for the rest of 
their lives. Of course, apart from the primary and 
immediate object of imparting instruction, we ought all 
to feel some interest in the sort of mental character 
which our scholars are a<5quiring during their inter- 
course with us. We must look forward to the time 
when they will be men and women, and consider what 
sort of men and women we would have them. W« 
cannot help desiring that when hereafter they read a 
book, they shall read seriously ; that, when they hear 
a sermon, they shall not bring pre-occupied or wander- 
ing minds to what they hear; that, as they move along 
in life, they shall not be unobserving triflers, gazing in 
helpless vacancy on the mere surface of things, but 
shall be able to fix their eyes and their hearts steadily 
on all the sources of instruction which may be open to 
them. If they are ever to do this, it is necessary that 
they should have acquired in youth the power of con- 
centrating their attention. This power is the one 
qualification which so often constitutes the main difier- 
ence between the wise and the foolish, the successfal 
and the unsuccessful, man. Attention is the one habit 
of the human mind which, perhaps more than any 
other, forms a safeguard foif intellectual progress, ami 
even, under the divine blessing, for moral purity. 
Now, every time a child comes into our class, this 
habit is either strengthened or weakened.* Something 
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is sure to be done while the children are with us 
either to make them better or worse in this respect for 
the whole of their future lives. If we claim and secure 
perfect obedience, — ^if, without being severe, we can be 
strict enough to enforce diligent attention to all we 
say, — we are attaining- another important end besides 
that which is usually contemplated by school work; for 
we are developing the intellectual vigour of our 
scholar, and familiarizing him with a sort of effort which 
will be of immense use to him hereafter. But every 
time we permit disorder, trifling or wandering, we 
are helping to lower and vitiate the mental character 
of our pupils. We are encouraging them in a bad 
habit. We are, in fact, doing something to prevent 
them from ever becoming thoughtful readers, diligent 
observers and earnest listeners, as long as they live." 

How to gain this attention is the earnest and anxious 
inquiry of thousands of teachers, and perhaps of many 
who have already gained as much of it as can be 
reasonably expected or required. Others, perhaps, 
make it in the hope that some method can be revealed 
which will enable them to obtain the end without using 
the means. 

The teacher will not secure the desired attention by 
claiming it, by demanding it as a right, or by entreat- 
ing it as a favour, nor by urging upon pupils the import- 
ance of the service, the sacredness of the day, the kind- 
ness of their teachers, or the great and solemn character 
of the truths they have to impart. All these are very 
legitimate arguments to use to professed Christians. The 
sense of these things keeps us thoughtful and silent 
many a time, perhaps, when we are hearing a dull or 
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anintelligible address. We feel that we ought to be 
attentive, and therefore we make an effort to be so. 

But with children the true secret of attention is' a 
real interest in the things taught. They should feel 
that the subject claims attention for itself, — not that 
the teacher claims attention /or the subj.ect. We may 
depend upon it that attention secured by threats, by 
authority, by promises, or, indeed, by any external 
means whatever, is not a genuine or effective thing. 
The real attention, such as alone can serve the purpose 
of a Sunday-school teacher, must always be founded on 
the fact that he has something to say which is worth a 
child's hearing, and that he can say it in such a manner 
that the child shall feel paid for listening. 

" Truth is most interesting to children when illus- 
trated by striking examples, — because they see the whole 
force of it in its practical bearing. Certainly the great 
Teacher sent from God has given us a variety of inimi- 
table specimens of the mode of giving the most serious 
instruction in this way. Let the teacher try the experi- 
ment, and see which affects his class most seriously, — . 
a solemn lecture on the love of God to sinners and 
their obligation to love him in return, or the story of 
the 'woman which was a sinner' and who met our 
Saviour in the house of Simon. 

" The manner of illustrating lessons may be such as 
entirely to destroy the force and pungency of the truth 
they contain. The child may be amused, and even in- 
structed, by the illustrations, while he loses sight of the 
truth itself or is entirely unaffected by its exhibition ;' 
while, on the other hand, truths and principles may be 
enforced with great sincerity and zeal, and yet in 
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such a cold and uninteresting manner as to weary and 
disgust the child's mind ; and his ear becomes accus- 
tomed to sounds which, like those of the moaning wind, 
or the distant waterfall, serve only to lull him to 
sleep. 

"It is sometimes well to state incidents, biographies, 
&c. from the Bible in different language from that 
used in the text,— preserving the entire truth of the 
inspired narrative, adding nothing to it, nor derogating 
from its dignity by low or trifling language. 

"'One of the best modes of impressing Scripture 
incidents is to ask the scholars to repeat them in their 
own language. Every, one knows how many simple 
facts narrated in the Bible are misunderstood or over- 
looked until a more emphatic way of reading them 
suddenly sets them forth in an intelligible manner. 

"Illustration, in the manner of the parables, will 
sometimes be very useful ; but it needs to be simple, 
short, clear and founded on familiar things. Facts 
also strongly enforce truth, particularly if they have 
fallen under our own observation. The first question 
a child usually asks is, ^la that tmef The next, ' Did 
you see or know it?' 

"Anecdotes of children, especially of those about the 
age of our own scholars, showing different characters 
under various circumstances, — permitting the children 
to bring written answers to questions proposed by the 
teacher, — getting them to prove or disprove certain 
points from Scripture, — appealing to their observation, — 
and especially the constant use of a reference-Bible," 
are among the more obvious and simple methods of 
exciting and retaining attention. 
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We have thus just alluded to a topic of great practical 
importance. Much has been said, and some of it WisU said, 
on the use of illustrations in teaching ; but we have grave 
doubts whether any rules on the subject are not quite as 
likely to mislead as to guide. Effective illustrations 
must come of themselves, — ^not be coaxed or summoned at 
particular junctures. They are like the honest applauses 
of an audience, spontaneous and irrepressible. To direct 
when they are to be made, and with how much enthu- 
siasm, at this and that passage of an oration, would be 
to divest them of all value and significance. A teacher 
may have a folio of incidents gathered from newspapers 
or furnished by his own observation and experience, or 
a dozen volumes of anecdotes arranged by subjects and 
minutely indexed, so as to be easy of reference, and 
yet find himself at his wits' end when a truth or prin- 
ciple requires to be enforced by an apt illustration. 
The truth is that the condition and circumstances of 
every class are so different and so continually fluctu- 
ating, and the method of dealing with them depends so 
much upon the state of their minds at the moment and 
upon the influences then prevailing around them, that 
the teacher is often forced to rely on what then suggests 
itself to illustrate or enforce a truth or principle. It 
is certainly his duty, in preparing himself for his work, 
to have distinct views of what he is to inculcate, and 
Iww; and in his preparation he is bound to consider 
the best method of presenting a given subject, so that it 
may be comprehended-by each of his pupils and have 
its proper influence over their hearts and minds. To 
this end, he should study to find the most appropriate 
illustrations of the doctrine or principle which is to be 
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taught^ and use them, not because the exercise will be 
dull without them^ but because the lesson needs them as 
a means of impression. 

An idea prevails that a certain amount of anecdotes or 
series must be intermingled with a given quantity of 
dry didactic teaching in order to make the latter at all 
palatable. And the teacher is sent hither and thither in 
search of stories for this purpose. We are aware that 
those who urge the importance of illustration entirely 
repudiate any such idea as this, and that they prescribe 
rules on the subject which they believe would (if ob- 
served) prevent abuse. But are not the penetration and 
discrimination which are required to select appropriate 
illustrations, and the skill which is needful to use them 
with effect, rare endowments ? And is not an untimely 
or inappropriate illustration worse than none? We 
are aware also of the eager desire which children ma- 
nifest to hear anecdotes and stories, and how they will 
listen patiently for an hour to a succession of them, 
when they would be very restless under a few minutes' 
plain teaching. But perhaps the true end of Sunday- 
school teaching is better answered in the few minutes 
than in the hour. 

It has been asserted, with some positiveness, that 
"the greater portion of every public instructor's 
remarks, be it from the pulpit, the lecture-room, or to 
the class, is forgotten before the dispersion of the 
audience. It is an exception to this rule whenever an 
illustration accompanies the remark. The simile, the 
anecdote, or the fable, is remembered, and the sentiment 
to which it is linked is obliged to go with it." We ap- 
prehend that, so far from there being any obligation on 
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the part of the sentiment to go with the story, it is very 
often left at home. It is a fact, familiar to those who 
have much to do with children and their habits, that 
even books which succeed in interesting a child so far 
as the story is concerned fail to convey the truth which 
the story was used to inculcate. Who does not know 
the quickness with which a. young reader will discera 
where the narrative ends and the current of instruction 
sets in ? Or who has not heard of the honest child who 
confessed that she liked to read such and such books 
very well, but that she always "skipped the reflec- 
tions"? 

It is to be feared that this well-known fondness of all 
ages for stories has led to very reprehensible careless- 
ness in the relation of them. Indeed, we incline to be- 
lieve that many vices of the popular mind in our day 
may be traced to the mixing up of truth and fiction so 
ingeniously that they can scarcely be distinguished. 
So indispensable is illustration supposed to be, that, if 
there is none at hand to suit the case, one must be 
made, or, if the main features will serve, the minor inci- 
dents are modified to meet the want. Perhaps we 
do not exaggerate when we say that nine-tenths of 
the illustrative stories in our popular books and 
periodicals would be completely spoiled if subjected to 
a rule prescribed by a celebrated moralist, — ^that a 
child should be corrected who says he saw a transaction 
through this window when in fact it was through the 
other. There can be no doubt that there prevails a 
morbid appetite for excitement. A meeting for prayer 
is dull unless some extraordinary thing is said or done; 
A revival of religion is not very interesting without 
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remarkable cases of the conversion of notorious profli- 
gates and scoflfers. Memoirs of children, which are 
quite interesting to strangers, sometimes seem question- 
able to those who were acquainted with the subjects 
of them. And as to the stories which adorn the child's 
department in many of our religious newspapers, they 
are utterly incredible upon the face of them ; and the 
attempt to palm them off as matteA of fact upon simple- 
hearted, credulous children is an offence which should be 
*' punished by the judges." Sometimes the same story 
in substance is told in different ways to the same 
school within a short time, so that the variations are 
commented on by the older children. We have heard 
of a story of the heathenism of a Southwestern family, 
which was so marvellous that some one was incited to 
inquire into its truth; and, upon tracing it to its source, 
the inquiry was evaded by saying that it was enough 
to tell the story, without being required to swear to it 

Those who "make up" a story to attract the attention 
of children, or to impress some truth, attempt to justify 
themselves on the general ground on which fiction, in 
other forms, is defended. If we would show the folly 
and sin of avarice, we frame a plot as much in accord- 
ance with real life as our skill enables us to do it, intro- 
ducing characters and incidents by which to excite and 
retain the reader's attention, and at the same time to 
show the odiousness and degradation of the miser. It is 
not pretended that the characters or incidents ever 
occurred in that connection, or that the parties who 
were born and married and died in the story were ever 
Been in actual life. In what respect, it is asked, is a fic- 
tltiocis story used to illustrate a truth or principle more 
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objectionable? The practice to which our objecticHi 
lies is that of relating to children as facts what we do 
not know or have not good reason to believe to be true. 
We may suppose cases or draw pictures of fancy or 
narrate fables as much as we think best, and they 
will pass for no more than they are worth; but when 
a narrative or anecdote is related which will make little 
or no impression unleds it is received*as true, and which • 
therefore we intend shall be so received, we hold that 
it should be in faithful accordance with truth to the- 
very letter. 

We apprehend that the worth of this class of illus-. 
trations which are usually commended to teachers, is. 
somewhat overrated. It is not so much a striking 
anecdote or a thrilling story that helps to make a lesson 
clear and impressive, as some incidental comparisoa 
drawn from objects with which the pupil is familiar.. 
An overloaded omnibus or furniture-car breaks down, 
and the by-standers laugh at the man's folly in attempt- 
ing to carry so heavy a load. Is his folly greater than 
that of the traveller through this world who so loads 
himseK with richel^ as to fail in accomplishing the end 
of his journey? There can be no harmony between 
those who have not a common purpose in view,— the 
sinner and the Saviour, for example* The two rowers 
of a boat must steer for the same point; and the men 
at opposite ends of a cross-cut saw must pull and push 
together. In an infant school a more familiar style of 
illustration is allowable. The little boy was too short 
to reach the bell-handle, and he said, " Please, sir, ring 
this bell for me;" and he did. So the kind Saviour does 
for a sinful little child what such a child cannot do for 
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himsislf . Did you see the bill on the door of the comer 
house? — "To Let." Such a bill is pinned upon every 
idle boy's mind. The Bible is a book for all sorts of 
people, from the king to the beggar. The pony cannot 
reach up to the horse-trough, but both can drink at the 
brook. The Bible is a book level to all. Thus there 
is scarcely an object in nature, or an incident in life, 
which a skilful teacher cannot naturally and effectively 
work into an illustration, without encroaching on time 
or distracting attention. 

Very just and reasonable cautions are given against 
the excess of illustrations and against using such as are 
inappropriate. But the difficulty lies behind their use: 
it is in their selection and application. If there were 
tact in seizing upon incidents fitted to the purpose, and 
in using them at the right juncture, no "cut-and-dried" 
illustrations would be in demand. We have known 
teachers who were so eager for, and so dependent on, this 
kind of help, that they would endeavour to shape their 
course of teaching so as to open the way for it. 

Among the cautions to which we refer, is the very 
natural one that "the illustration should not be suffered 
to divert the pupil's attention from the truth." In 
other words, "The doctrine is not to be eclipsed by 
the story. As an instance of this overdoing, a teacher 
is supposed to be giving the thrilling details of a great 
fire. He represents how the smoke first, and then the 
flames, burst forth from every part of the house; how 
ihe panes of glass were heard to dash in pieces on the 
pavement below; how the engines came rattling along 
at full speed; how streams of water were poured into 
the building; how one little boy was left behind, ^ind 
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everybody thought he would be burned to death; and 
how a brave fireman rushed through the flames and 
saved the child's life at the risk of his own. Such a 
story is regarded as out of place unless it is used tp 
illustrate the obligation of sinners to love that Saviour 
who gave himself to rescue them from a more thaa 
earthly death. In that case it does very well" So far 
as our intercourse with children goes, it would not "do 
very well" even in that case. We should suppose that 
the description of the fire would be remembered for a 
considerable time, that one or two would have formed 
more elevated ideas of the heroism of firemen and deter- 
mined to be one as soon as he was old enough; but as 
to the lesson or truth to be inculcated respecting 
\Christ*s love for sinners, it would, in ninety-nine casea 
out of a hundred, fail of any lasting impression. The 
simple incident. of the rescue of little Johnny Wesley 
from the chamber- window when his father's house was 
in flames, might be well used to show how an overruling 
Providence protected and preserved one who was there- 
after to be so eminent a servant of God. The connection 
there is too obvious to escape even a child's observation. 
And so what some poor mother in the neighbourhood 
did in the way of self-denial and privation for the sake 
of a sick or deformed, a blind or idiotic, child, might pos- 
sibly assist an infant mind in apprehending the Saviour's 
love to sinners; and such a comparison is perhaps war-, 
ranted by the apostle's language in Eomans v. 7, 8* 
But in neither of these cases would there be room or 
material (without perversion) for the exciting detail 
which attended the story of the fire. We have seen a 
long story about a sword-fish piercing a vessel^ and re^ 
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iceiving his death-wound in the act, drawn out very 
circumstantially to illustrate the folly of resisting the 
claims of the gospel. No one can doubt that the story 
will be remembered while the warning is forgotten. 
Not so with the great Teacher sent from God, who in 
his miraculous appearance to Saul, gently reproves his 
blindness and maleyolence with a question---" Why per- 
secutest thou me?" And then uses a most impressive 
figure- of a perverse bullock who should attempt to 
oppose the will of his driver by striking his own feet 
against the sharp goad which was used to make him 
go forward. There was no danger here of the truth 
being "eclipsed by the story." 

We must not be misunderstood. We concede every 
thing which can be justly claimed in behalf of illustra- 
tive teaching or speaking. Nor should we have much 
fear of its excess if teachers or orators would restrict 
themselves to an accurate statement of something they 
know, or have every reason to believe, to be true. But 
the practice of setting children or their mothers to 
sighing and crying over death-bed scenes and speeches 
that never occurred, or remarkable sayings and doings 
of children for which there is no reliable authority, and 
especially such as any reflecting person would be slow 
to credit on any authority, we do most earnestly de- 
plore and oppose. It is a question, perhaps, whether 
much of the skepticism which pervades so large a por- 
tion of the youthful community has not been nourished 
(possibly engendered) by this mixing up of truth and 
fiction, giving them the impression that unless they 
are on their guard their faith will be imposed upon. 
An intelligent traveller in the Holy Land tells us that 
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SO many places and objects are pointed out as connected 
with persons or incidents of sacred history, that the 
mind becomes confused; the true and the fictitious, 
the probable and the incredible, are so much mixed up 
that at last they all come to be regarded as alike un- 
worthy of credit. 

There ar^ many thousands of pertinent and striking 
" illustrations" — ^if we must use the term — ^in Holy Scrip- 
ture; and there we are first to look for our patterns. 
We commend a diligent study of them to all religious 
teachers of the young, and would especially direct 
their attention to the following among other noteworthy 
characteristics. 

1. The incident or subject used is generally some- 
thing present at the moment or very familiar to every- 
body, — the harvest-field, the flowers, the changes of 
the sky and winds, social customs, &c. 

2. The truth is not one thing and the "illustration" 
another, but they are so incorporated one with the 
other as to make a complete whole. The leaven in the 
meal, the lost piece of money, the lost sheep and the 
lost son, the creditor and his two debtors, the robbed 
man on the road to Jericho, the distribution of the 
talents, are instances of this intimate blending. No one, 
we venture to say, ever read either of these parables 
without some impression of the truth taught. 

3. Not an instance can be pointed out in which an 
incident is used for an illustration of which any child 
living in Judea at that time would doubt the occurrence. 
When our Lord referred to an historical circumstance,- 
it was one which any of his disciples could verify in a 
few minutes. In a short and useful British tractate 
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on illustrative teaching, now before uS, several approved 
specimens are given of the manner in which this diffi- 
cult art should be practised. In a lesson on the con- 
version of Saul, the doctrine is raised (Acts ix. 1 and 2,) 
that evil passions ever grow stronger and stronger, and 
the illustration proposed is as follows : — 

Some few years ago a noble steamer moored in one 
of the harbours of the United States was discovered 
to be on fire. The engine was instantly started and 
the prow of the vessel directed to the shore. But the 
flames soon rendered the helm useless, and such of the 
crew as were on board were obliged to jump into the 
small boat and leave the steamer to her fate. Soon 
the engines worked more fiercely, the wheels revolved 
with fearful speed and hurried the vessel through the 
waters. The sight was terrible. At last came one 
tremendous shock, and all was darkness and ruin. 
Such is man when seized by an evil passion, whether the 
spirit of pride, or of envy, or, as in Saul's case, of per- 
secution. He grows worse and worse, and is hurried 
along, unless God interfere, to eternal ruin ! 

We are not prepared to say that precisely such an oc- 
currence never took place in anyharbour of the United 
States, — ^though we think it would require some explana- 
tions to make-it accord with truth; but we cannot regard 
it as a happy or impressive narrative for the purpose to 
which it is put. In the first place, the incident clearly 
eclipses the truth. The image of the burning vessel will 
remain on the mind of the worst-tempered boy in the 
class, while the lesson will not be thought of a second time, 
possibly not at all. In the second place, it. gives a false 
view of the working of human passions. The worst of 

"" N 17 
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them, as avarice, envy, jealousy, &c., are not always nor 
generally violent and headstrong. Most frequently they 
slowly and silently corrode and corrupt the heart of 
their unhappy slave, and he passes into the gulf of per- 
dition almost without the recognition of his true dia- 
racter even by his fellow-men. Contrast with this our 
divine Teacher's parable in Matthew xii. 42-45. 

It is really wonderful with what simplicity and di- 
rectness the most solemn and sublime truths and duties 
of our religion are set forth by their divine Author in 
his familiar discourses with plain unlettered men and 
women. To cite but a single instance or two. Any- 
body would watch for a thief if it was known at what 
hour and at what door or window he would attempt to 
break in. He would be a fool or a madman to sleep just 
then and allow his house to be plundered. But suppose 
he had no intimation of the hour, but knew that some 
time in the course of the night the attempt would be 
made. What then? Why, of course, he will not be 
oS his guard at all, but will watch all night. The Son 
of man will come as a thief in the night. The exact 
time is concealed from us. What then ? Why, we must 
be on the watch every moment, lest, coming suddenly, 
he find us sleeping. There was a servant whose debt 
was forgiven, but who refused to forgive his fellow- 
servant. No one can study that little passage of the 
sacred narrative without admiring and adoring the 
wisdom which reveals, in forms that babe^ can compre- 
hend, truths into which angels desire to look. 

We dismiss this topic with a single additional re- 
mark, — ^viz. : that a simple, pertinent illustration drawn 
from nature or other equally true source naay be very 
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useful in making a subject impressive or even intelli-r 
gible, but the telling of stories or anecdotes with a 
view to entertain or interest minds which cannot other- 
wise be held attentive to instruction, and that, too, with- 
out considering whether they are true or false, pertinent 
or impertinent,^ is unworthy of a teacher, and must be 
hurtful to his pupils and, of course, offensive to God. 

§ 4. Methods of teaching. 

What is "teaching"? A few words in reply to this 
question. What do we mean by the term when applied 
to a trade, as house-painting, to sewing, or to farming? 
We mean that the party taught is thereby enabled to 
follow the business of painting, or sewing, or farming, 
to advantage. The apprentice does not consider him- 
self well used by the master if he is not taught to work 
skilfully at his trade, provided he is willing and com- 
petent to learn. Teaching, then, is an eminently prac- 
tical work, and, if realy must tell its own tale. 

But all Sunday-school teaching is not real. There 
are very good Sunday-school teachers who fall far below 
the standard we should prescribe; and yet they are real 
teachers. They are not ignorant, nor indolent, nor 
careless. They prepare themselves with commendable 
diligence, are attentive to class-duties, and (jod blesses 
their labours. 

The Smiths are very good farmers, — real farmers. 
They are industrious, understand their business, and 
succeed in it. The Lord of the harvest rewards their 
industry with fiill bams and storehouses. But there are 
a few farmers who go altogether ahead of the Smiths. 
They are noted. They show well at agricultural exhi- 
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bitions and in the market-places. They get extra crops 
out of their land with the same expense and labour as the 
Smiths, and other farmers point to them as patterns. 
The Joneses are among these. And, again, there is here 
and there what people call ''a crack farm." The owner 
puts all competitors at a distance. Now, it is the " crack 
farm'* of Mr. Johnson that keeps all the other farmers 
wide awake. Johnson's influence is felt through all the 
inferior ranks. If his farm were out of the way, the 
Joneses would sink to the level of the Smiths, and the 
Smiths would be no better than the common run of 
farmers. Eemove the stimulus to exertion which a 
view or a report of the "crack farm" furnishes, and the 
general standard would be at once sensibly lowered. 

So, in a race, there may be eighty good runners, and 
nineteen who are very superior as such ; but there is 
only one Asahel, and he takes the prize. Would the 
race have been as exciting to the eighty if the nineteen 
had not run, or to the ninety and nine if the hundredth 
had not been "lighter of foot" than they? (Note X.) 

If we describe a reed teacher, it is not to disparage, 
but to excite, others. We do not expect all farmers to 
have "crack farms," nor all racers to be winners; but 
if we would have the best of either, they must be stimu*- 
lated by the highest aim that is within reach. 

1. Real teaching, then, is hard work. A teacher may 
pass very well with scarcely any labour at all. He can 
be in his place punctually, keep his class and class-book 
in order, hear verses and hymns recited, ask the printed 
questions, see to the exchange of books, and just about 
get through when the closing bell rings. Such a teacher 
may be connected with a school for years, and have 
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credit, living and dying, for exemplary conduct in his 
vocation, and yet never teach for a single hour. There 
is a story of a little girl, who, noticing the expression in 
the superintendent's opening prayer that "the teachers 
might have wisdom," observed to a class-mate that '' she 
didn't think their teacher needed much wisdom for any 
thing she did for them." The difference between mortar 
tempered and untempered is discernible even by a 
child, 

2. Beal Sunday-school teaching is up-hill work: 
wind, tide and current are all against us. There are 
people, who think themselves philosophers, who main- 
tain that religious truth is attractive to the natural 
mind, and that the distaste which is often felt for it re- 
sults from the unhappy way of presenting it. There is 
undoubtedly a way of exhibiting truth which overcomes, 
in some degree, the natural aversion to it; but holiness 
has no attractions for a sinful heart. A way must be 
made to the hearts and minds of most children and youth 
through all the obstacles and embarrassments which the 
world, the flesh and the devil can present. Before any 
permanent influence can be exerted upon them by Chris- 
tian teachers, their love, confldence and respect must be 
gained ; and this — ^for comparative strangers, at least — 
is a work of time, and is attended with many discou- 
ragements. 

3. Beal Sunday-school teaching is an absorbing work. 
Few persons, even among those who are best trained^ 
can afford time for many collateral engagements if they 
would do their teaching-work well. But the majority 
of teachers are actively engaged in secular business, 
and few have at their co];Qmand more than half a dozen 

IT* 
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working-hours during the week that they can devote 
to this or a similar purpose without neglecting im- 
portant personal or social duties. Hence, if this brief 
period is to serve for a variety of other avocations, the 
Sunday-school work will be the chief suflFerer. It can 
ill afford to take half a heart or half a mind. 

4. Real Sunday-school teaching is an exciting work. 
To be obliged to accomplish any great object in a little 
time, will generally produce either earnestness or 
despondency. A large fire in a city is exciting, because 
so much interest is concentrated upon one half-hour. 
If not subdued, it will spread, and who knows how far? 
The loss of millions of property may be prevented 
by the right direction of a stream of water at the critical 
moment. Sunday-school teachers have a great work to 
do in a little time. Interests of more value than the 
wealth of a city or a world may be suspended on the 
right improvement of an hour or a minute. 

I promised (says one) to give my class an account of 
the institution of the Christian Sabbath or Lord's day, 
and why we should not work or play then as we do on 
other days. One of my boys, and perhaps the brightest, 
had a Sabbath-breaking home and parents, (his father 
was a miller;) and he seemed most anxious of them all 
to have the account which I promised to give them the 
next Sabbath. When the day came, they reminded me 
of my promise to tell them ''about the day;" but it was 
very warm, and I was weary and not very well, and I 
told them I would certainly do it the next Sunday. 
On the next Sunday, while other children were coming to 
church, that bright boy went into his father's mill-pond 
and was drowned. Who knows what five minutes' dis- 
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cnssion of the sacredness of the Lord's day might have 
done to avert such a catastrophe ? 

5. Real Sunday-school teaching is living, not me- 
chanical work. The teacher must be wide awake. 
How can he be otherwise, with six or eight inquisitive, 
curious, restless minds around him, stimulating him to 
meet their various and often opposite wants ? They 
are alive ; and how can he help being alive too ? 
. 6. Real Sunday-school teaching, though not mechani- 
cal, is methodicaX, The good teacher has a digested 
plan, and he executes it. Method requires the right 
thing to be done in the right time and place. It is seen 
in the class-book as well as in the class. Some very good 
teachers are careless about their class-books and about 
the order of their classes. This is to their reproach. 
But it does not follow that those who are careless about 
their class-books or about the order of their classes, are 
good teachers. .Geniiises may be slovens; but slovens 
are not always geniuses. 

7. Real Sunday-school teaching is thoroitgh, A real 
teacher observes the sensible maxim to "make clean 
work as he goes." He not only teaches the child, but he 
satisfies himself that the child is taught. He does not 
suffer him to suppose that an impotent man and an im- 
pudent one are alike, or that ten lepers are no other 
tiian ten leopards. The simple question whether he has 
ever seen an impotent man or a leper will at once detect 
or prevent any such mistakes. It would surprise some 
teachers to know how many religious words and phrases, 
prayers and exhortations, are Greek to th« ir hearers. 

8. Real Sunday-school teaching is tr iiiJvL, The 
true secret of success in this work is trust in the word. 
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the power and the promise of Gkxl. The predominant 
motive which animates and impels the labourer is his 
desire to glorify God in Christ. He is a sinner saved, 
seeking to save sinners. He has faith in the sanctifying' 
power of divine truth, and in the promise that the Holy 
Spirit, whose office it is to make that truth effectual to 
salvation, will be given in answer to prayer. 

9. Real Sunday-school teaching is hopeful. It is 
true that we meet now and then very stubborn cases 
of intractableness, and are almost tempted to regard 
further effort as useless. But, in the good providence of 
God, there are monuments all along the path of Sunday^ 
school history to show that labour in love is ail-but 
omnipotent. Think of the boy in an Irish school 
who was regarded as incorrigible and made an object 
of special remark to visitors who came into the schools 
" We have one boy that troubles us beyond measure : 
he is the black sheep of the school ; and we shall probably 
have to eject him." 

A visitor to whom he was pointed out spoke to him 
in a low and kind voice (he had been spoken to as kindly 
many times before) and gave him a little book. The 
moment was auspicious: the words spoken were in 
season: a ray of light found its way into that dark 
little world of thought and passion. In process of 
time he submitted to Christ, became a missionary in 
the West Indies, built up a flourishing church, and pne 
of his black converts remitted five pounds to the people 
of his native place when afterwards it was desolated by 
fjEimine and pestilence. While there is life there is hope. 

10. There can be no real Sunday-school teaching 
without some degree of enthiisiciam. The spirit that 
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animates the teacher must be indomitable. That which 
can be done shall be done. He feels as the great Re- 
former did when he exclaimed, "If all the world is 
against Luther, then Luther is against all the world!" 
or like the missionary dying on the shores of Africa, 
who wished his epitaph to be, "Let a thousand mission- 
aries die, but let Africa be redeemed." 

11. Real Sunday-school teaching is successful j and 
munificently rewarded. It may be that most of the 
pains we bestow in qualifying ourselves for the business 
of instruction seems to be of little account, and that 
our efforts to impart knowledge and excite attention 
are ail-but fruitless. Nevertheless, we are not allowed 
to doubt that what is sown in weakness God can raise 
in power. The late Rev. J. A. James has given us a 
sketch, which can scarcely be called fanciful, of the 
scene which will hereafter open to one who has faith- 
fully served in this province of Christian enterprise. 

" My imagination," says he, " has sometimes presented 
me with this picture of a faithful teacher's entrance 
,to the state of everlasting rest. The agony of dis- 
solution is closed, the triumph of faith completed, and 
the conquering spirit hastens to her crown. Upon the 
confines of the heavenly world, a form divinely fair 
awaits her arrival. Rapt in astonishment at the daz- 
zling glory of its celestial inhabitants, and as yet a 
stranger in the world of spirits, she inquires, ' Is this 
Gabriel, chief of all the heavenly hosts? and am I 
honoured with his aid to guide me to the throne of 
God T With a smile of ineffable delight, such as gives 
fresh beauty to an angeVs countenance, the mystic form 
replies, 'Dost thou remember little Elizabeth, who was 
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in yonder world a Sunday-scholar in thy clase ? Dost 
thou recollect the child who wept as thou talked to 
her of sin and directed her to the cross of the dying 
Redeemer? God smiled with approbation upon thy 
eflfort, and by his own Spirit sealed the impi:ession upon 
her heart, in characters never to be effaced. Providence 
removed her from beneath thy care before the fruit of 
thy labour was visible. The seed, however, had taken 
root, and it was the business of another to water what 
thou didst sow. Cherished by the influence of Heaven, 
the plant of religion flourished in her heart and shed 
its fragrance upon her character. Piety, after guard- 
ing her from the snares of youth, cheered her amidst the 
accumulated trials of an afflicted life, supported her 
amidst the agonies of her last conflict, and elevated her 
to the mansions of immortality ; and now behold before 
thee the glorified spirit of that poor child, who, under 
God, owes the eternal life on which she has lately entered 
to thy faithful labours in the Sunday-school, and who 
is now sent by our Redeemer to introduce thee to the 
world of glory, as thy first and least reward for guiding 
the once thoughtless, ignorant, wicked Elizabeth to 
the world of grace. Hail, happy spirit ! Hail, favoured 
of the Lord ! Hail, deliverer of my soul ! Welcome 
to the world of eternal glory V 

" I can trace the scene no further. I cannot paint 
, the raptures produced in the honoured teacher's bosom 
by this unexpected interview. I cannot describe the 
mutual gratitude and love of two such spirits meeting 
on the confines of heaven ; much less can I follow them 
to their everlasting mansion and disclose the bliss 
which they shall enjoy before the throne of God." 
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In order to meet these requisitions of his office, the 
teacher must have the chUd'a co-operation. Few 
teachers are aware, probably, how much the mind of 
even a child can be exercised upon materials already 
in store. It has been said that ''sermons are like 
whole joints of meat for men to manage ; catechizing is 
mince meat, shred into questions and answers, fit for 
young children to eat, and easy to digest." The little 
matter which a child tells the teacher about his own 
thoughts he will remember, which is better than having 
the wisest saying of his teacher to forget. We have 
pertinent testimony to this point from the pen of one 
who was himself a remarkably successful catechist, and 
the author of a valuable little treatise on the subject,* 
published some ten years since. The account he gives 
of the power of the art over himself, when employed 
by a master hand, is very instructive. 

"Perhaps, gentle reader," he observes, "before I 
actually enter upon my task of teaching you how to teach 
others by catechizing, it may be as well to tell you how 
I became a catechist myself; for the thought seized 
upon me and occupied me much in very early life. I 
was at school at Bugby, $ind, at the time I speak of, 
was in what we called the 'y^pper third.* The ^ upper 
fourth' was under the care of Mr. Innes. As I was 
sitting one evening in the room of my private tutor, 
Mr. Homer, some one knocked at the door, and in came 
Mr. Innes. 'Bather,' says he, 'when Mr. Homer has 
done with you, will you come up into my room? I 

* ** Hints on the Art of Cateohixing, by Arehdeacon £. Bather." 
— London, Rivingtons, 1848. 
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want to speak to you: you will find nobody there but 

(naming one of my school-fellows) and myself/ 

Of course I went; and Mr. Innes, motioning my com- 
panion to a chair, and myself to another, took his own, 
and addressed us thus : — ' I am going to set you two 

boys very hard at work. Pray, , do you know 

any thing about astronomy ?' ' Not much, I am afraid, 

sir. ' ' And you. Bather T ' Not so much, sir, as , 

I am afraid.' ' Well, now, do not flatter yourselves that 
I am going to tell you any thing about it; for I shall do 
no such thing. Nevertheless, you shall know more of 
it, and a good deal, too, before you go out of this 
room.' 

"He then put questions to us both, by which he soon 
elicited all the particulars of such little knowledge as 
we possessed; and then he questioned us further, soon 
causing us to make many blunders, and then making us 
to correct our answers. So that we certainly did quit 
the room with fuller and more orderly notions -of the 
matter than we had brought into it. 

" Now, if I have thought of this once, I have thought 
of it five hundred times. Certainly, I did not become 
an astronomer; but I was led to think and to discern 
•what must be the most effectual way of imparting 
knowledge. I had heard many a lecture before, which 
had gone in at one ear and out at the other, and, indeed, 
I had sometimes been constrained, as it became weari- 
some to me, to amuse myself with counting the panes 
in the windows, or the knobs on the cornice; but under 
Mr. Innes I never flagged; he set me a-thinking, and I 
could have listened all night." 

This knowledge of the operation of his own mind 
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was turned to good account. After lie became a public 
religious teacher, he says, — 

"I set to my work at once, and preached as plainly 
and as well as I knew how ; and I should be sorry to 
think that no good came of it. Still, however, I could 
not but see that with respect to the elder part of my 
congregation, talk as I would, I could not talk it into 
Uiem. Now and then I might say a thing that would 
strike them; but as to the general argument of my dis- 
course, it was all thrown away. My old lesson in cate- 
chizing came into my mind, and I turned myself to the 
younger sort. We had at that time in the parish a 
good many boys from thirteen to seventeen years of 
age. They worked in the collieries on weekdays, and 
came to church on Sundays, and they were generally 
very well disposed. So, ' I will take my catechumens 
from these,' I thought; but, then, not one in six of them 
could read. I found a couple of working colliers who 
could read very well, and I made them my Sunday- 
school masters. The chief thing they had to do was 
this: — I appointed them a portion of Scripture, not 
exceeding two verses at the most, and I saw that they 
could read it themselves with intelligence. They then 
read it, pause by pause, to the boys, who soon learned the 
words and could repeat them with intelligence too. 
Then, after divine service, I got my pupils to deliver 
the passage to me with one voice, and I questioned 
them upon it: and by this means I found that I could 
communicate much religious knowledge, which might 
be, and has been, held fast till now. Besides this, I 
had two little dame-schools, containing sixty children 
each, and I thought I would try to do something with 

18 
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them that might be of use to others who should hear 
them, I appointed a service on a weekday, and cate- 
chized these children before the congregation. It was 
very hard work. I could not for a very long while get 
the children to speak audibly and distinctly, and I waB 
obliged to answer three-quarters of the questions my- 
self. However, you will always have a sharp lad or 
two among o;ie hundred and twenty children; and 
'Jack' made a good hit now and then, and 'Tom' now 
and then, and the parents were pleased." 

We apprehend that there are, in almost every religious 
community, mines of religious and moral susceptibili- 
ties that might be opened and worked to great advan- 
tage if due diligence and skill were employed and the 
instruments well adapted to this end. The Sunday- 
school is one, and perhaps the most efficient, of these in- 
struments, and, so far as it is properly employed, its re- 
sults are too palpable to be overlooked; but it is but very 
partially and imperfectly used. What it might do to 
prepare a generation for the earnest, intelligent, success- 
ful service of the church of God, and, of course, for the 
well-being of our race, it has scarcely entered into the 
minds of men to conceive. By no other existing scheme 
of propagating religious truth can we expect to reach 
the homes of the poor, uneducated and irreligious. They 
are, and are likely to remain, outside of the public mi- 
nistrations of the gospel. If we could concentrate upon 
the humble agency of the Sunday-school the intelli- 
gence, the piety and the zeal which it is most worthy 
to command, we should cherish the hope that, at least, 
our section of the globe would be " full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." 
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§ 6. Principles of Catechizing. 

Almost all- teaching is done by question and answer, 
or, as the process is usually termed, by catechizing. 
For although this word is usually applied to instruction 
in the elements of religious doctrine, it is equally ap- 
plicable to any other science. Thus we have catechisms 
of botany, natural philosophy, &c. In most catechisms 
properly so called, facts or propositions are stated, 
' which the pupil commits to memory, and the question 
is framed to draw out what is thus committed. Though 
the words "inform," "instruct" and "teach" are used in- 
terchangeably to signify the act or art of imparting 
knowledge, they by no means convey the same idea. 
We inform a man of the death of his brother. We in- 
struct an agent how to negotiate a loan. We teach an 
apprentice the art of watchmaking. The process of 
teaching includes the communication of knowledge, 
the training of the faculties to proper exercise, and the 
supplying of defects ascertained by pertinent question- 
ing. I do not teach a child by hearing him recite a 
dozen texts of the Bible, or a few verses of a hynm, or 
a score of answers to as many questions in a book. 

If I tell him that the surface of the globe is either 
land or water, and that but one-third of it is land, 
he receives knowledge. If to the question^ how 
much of the surface of the globe is land, he replies, 
one-third, I ascertain that he rightly understood what 
I told him, and that he remembers it. But if I ask 
him how much of the surface of the globe is water, 
there is some thinking for him to do ; his reasoning- 
fiebculties must be employed as well as his memory. 
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Having furnished the material for thought to wort 
upon, my question not only suggests the point to 
which it is to be directed, but excites its exercise. 
If he replies, one-third, I perceive that his thinking- 
powers are at fault in their exercise; and my aim is 
to give them another direction, without wearying 
or confusing them. I resort to his memory, which 
serves him with the best effect. "How much of the 
surface of the globe did you say is land?" "One- 
third?" "Yes." "And how many thirds are there in' 
the whole of any thing?" This is a simpler task for 
thought than the other, and he replies, "Three." I then 
aid him, if need be, in the further proof. "If the whole 
surface of the globe is either land or water, and if only 
one of the three parts is land, what must the other 
two-thirds be?" He replies, ''Water" "Yes. Then 
how much of the surface of the globe is water?" "Two- 
thirds." I then remind him of his first answer, and 
give him time to perceive the error. 
' It will be observed that the larger part of this sup- 
posed colloquy could not have been anticipated by the 
compiler of a question-book. If the answer to the first 
question, "How much of the surface of the globe is 
land?" is given in the book and committed by the 
pupil, the office of the teacher is a very mechanical one. 
It is ,only to see that the child's memory serves him 
well. If the answer is not given in the book, it will 
be needful that the teacher should himself know it. If 
the pupil's task has been to seek the proper answer 
from other sources, the teacher's office is still little else 
than mechanical. He asks the question, and waits for 
the answer. If the proper answer is given by the 
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child, well; if not, most teachers will tell him what it 
is, and pass on to the next question, leaving no impres- 
sion beyond that upon the drum of the ear. 

One of the earliest, though not the easiest, duties of 
a teacher is to ascertain what a pupil already knows; 
for what he already knows is the foundation on and 
from which new knowledge must be built up. In ascer- 
taining this in a class, much positive knowledge may 
be incidentally communicated. 

The following example has been given of the mode 
of doing this. 

Suppose a teacher is giving a lesson on geography. 
After speaking of long distances, pointed out on the 
globe or the map, he wishes to know what idea the 
scholars have of such distances. " How are the miles 
marked on our roads?" ^*^By mile-stones.'* "How far 
is your cottage from the school, James?" ^^Half a mile, 
sir:* "How far is Bridgetown?" ''Twomiles:* "How 
far is Applethorpe?" ^*Four miles" "Do you know 
how far Welford is?" ^^ Father once said it was twenty 
miles" 

All this is mere examination, ascertaining what the 
boys know; though, as we will afterwards show, it pro- 
bably imparts knowledge to some of the class at the 
same time. 

But now for teaching. "You said Welford was 
twenty miles off. Now look at this map, and tell me 
how far the sea is from us at the nearest point." No 
answer, or else mere guesses. "Tom, take a strip of 
paper, and mark on it from the map the distance 
between our village and Welford. There, that mark 
stands for how many miles?" ''Tm&nJty" "Now mark 

18* 
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the distance to the sea, and measure one mark against 
the other. One is ten times as long as the other." 
" The sea is ten times as far off as"—" Welfordr " Wel- 
ford is twenty miles off; then the sea is" — f **Te7i times 
twenty, or two hundred.'* "How far is Harston?" No 
answer, " You have been there, Tom." " Yes, sir, last 
weekr " How long did it take you to walk ?" ''Fifty 
minutes, sir; for I remember that the clock struck ten 
just as I set off, and when I got to Harston Church- 
yard it wanted ten minutes to eleven" "How fer is 
your cottage from the school-house?" "One mile, sir" 
"How long does it take you to come here?" ''Mother 
sends me off half an hour before school-time" "Does 
it take you half an hour if you walk straight on ?" "JVb, 
sir: when it rains, lean walk here in twenty minutes" 
"Now, boys, if Tom can walk here — just one mile — ^in' 
twenty minutes, how far can he walk in fifty minutes?" 
"Two miles and a half, sir" "Then, how far is Har- 
ston Churchyard?" "Two miles' and a half" Now, 
here is more than mere examination. The boys have 
learned how far off the sea was, and the distance to 
Harston Church. And how? In each case, by the use 
of previous knowledge. The known distance to Welford 
enabled them to ascertain the unknxywn distance to the 
sea, and the known rate of Tom's pedestrian progress 
enabled them to calculate the uriknown distance to 
Harston. Not only so, but the boys have acquired 
mental discipline, — have learned a fresh lesson on the 
use of knowledge; as Tom, for instance, could in future 
give a tolerable guess as to the distance of any place to 
which he had walked. If no boy knew the distance to 
Welford^ then to show them that the distance to the sea 
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was ten times as great would not tell them how far off 
the sea was: — ten times an unknown is still an un- 
known. Again, if Tom did not know how fast he 
could walk, he could not judge how far fifty minutes' 
walking would take him. Had the first question failed, 
the next could not have been asked : the teacher must 
have found another track. He might indeed tell, but 
not with half the force. He might say, "I can walk a 
mile in fifteen minutes, and I can walk to Harston in 
half an hour and eight minutes : so Harston is about 
two miles and a half off;" but the boys would not feel 
half the interest in this statement that they would in 
working it out for themselves. 

In dealing with a class, many questions will be ex- 
periments; that is, the teacher asks them, in doubt 
whether they will be answered or not. If answered, they 
rivet the knowledge; if not answered, they point out 
an ignorance which the teacher then proceeds to supply. 

But, supposing that an intelligent boy answers a dif- 
ficult question, whilst a boy of good disposition but 
less brains, is puzzled, and a third, of equal power of 
mind but of great indolence, will not make the 
effort. Should a teacher be satisfied with this? . Will 
that boy's answer so teach his class-mates that the 
teacher may pass on ? We should say, as a general rule, 
it will not. That a school-fellow should tell them, may 
impress the boys more than if their teacher told them ; 
but it will be &r better for the teacher to clench the 
matter. 

Suppose the question had been answered at once by a 
bright boy. You look quickly round your class. Alfred, 
a dull^ heavy, but well-disposed boy, seems puzzled at tL» 
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process of the answer; whikt Harry, sharp enough, but 
sadly idle, is gaping about him, and if he heard the ques- 
tion would not trouble himself to discover the answer. 
Now, one rule will not apply to all such cases. The ques- 
tion might be a trivial one, when it would be a waste 
of valuable time to linger over it; or it may be an im- 
portant one, leading to some practical lesson, when it 
would be wrong to slur it over, or to indulge one's self 
in teaching the sharp boy whilst the stupid and the 
careless were left to themselves. 

Elijah fled for his life into the wilderness when he 
heard that Jezebel threatened to kill him. '^What 
made Elijah flee?" you ask; and many a scholar in our 
Sunday-schools who has already had the benefit of 
some training, ought to be able to give, as the reply. 
Want of faith. But in most classes, (excepting, of course, 
the oldest pupil,) however wise the classification, this an- 
swer would be too good; many of the lad's class-mates 
would be left behind. If we may take a familiar 
illustration, that lad has got a leaping-pole, and has 
learned to use it; the others must have stepping-stones 
found for them. So you go back, thus : — " Who had 
threatened Elijah? What had she said she would do? 
What had raised her anger against Elijah? Who had 
bid Elijah do that thing? Then, as Elijah had done 
his duty, whom should he have trusted to preserve 
him? Did he trust God? Then he ran away because 

he ?" Did not trust God, " Yes, or as A. said, for 

want of faith." 

This example not only shows the method by which 
the measure of existing knowledge is ascertained, and 
by which it may be made self-increasing^ but it also 
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«how8 how inadequate the most complete question-book 
must be to answer the whole or even the chief part of 
the ends of teaching. The actual present motions or 
inclinations of the pupil's mind must be, to a great ex- 
tent, the guide to the teacher's methods of dealing with 
it. In no other way can they be brought into com- 
munion ; and hence the dull, mechanical, listless position 
in which the minds of both are often found, when they 
should be in the closest sympathy. 

A right understanding of the principles of catechiz- 
ing are so important to the religious teacher of children 
as to justify a thorough study of them ; and we are 
happy to transfer to these pages the substance of the 
views of a transatlantic writer, who has evidently 
thought closely on the subject. 

The best questioning (he says) is that which attracts 
least attention to the questioner, and makes the learners 
seem to be the most important parties concerned. 

The teacher will do well, therefore, to practise him- 
self in using great plainness of speech, and in con- 
structing questions in the fewest possible words. 

Avoid telling mueh in your questions. Never, if 
you can help it, communicate a fact in your question. 
Contrive to educe every fact from the class. It is 
better to pause for a moment, and to put one or two 
subordinate questions, with a view to bring out the 
truth you are seeking, than to tell any thing which the 
children could tell you. A good teacher seldom conveys 
information in the form of a question. If he tells his 
class something, it is not long before he makes the class 
tell him the same thing again; but his question never 
assumes the same form, or ^nploys the -same phrase- 
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olog7; as his previous statement; for if it does, the form 
of the question readily suggests the answer, and the 
exercise fails to challenge the judgment and memory 
of the children as it ought to do. I may, for instance, 
want to bring out the fact that Jerusalem is the chief 
city in the Holy Land. Now, suppose I do it thus : — 
"What is the chief city in the Holy Land?'' "Jeru- 
salem." " Of what country is Jerusalem the chief city?" 
"The Holy Land." Here each question carries with it 
the answer to the other; and the consequence is, that 
they test little or nothing, and serve scarcely any useful 
purpose. 

For this reason, it is always important, in question- 
ing on a passage of Scripture, to avoid using the words 
of Scripture : otherwise we may greatly deceive our- 
selves as to the real extent of knowledge possessed by 
the class. We will suppose, for example, that you are 
giving a lesson on the meaning of the Christian injunc- 
tion, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," and 
that the class has first been questioned as to the mean- 
ing of it, and proved unable to give a full and satisfac- 
tory explanation of the scope and meaning of those 
memorable words. The parable of the good Samaritan 
has been appointed as the lesson for the day. It has 
been recited or read twice or thrice by the class in turn, 
and then the teacher takes the first verse and reads it 
slowly to the class : — 

"-4 certain man went down from Jerusalem to Je- 
richo, and fell among thieves ^ which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him 
half dead"— Luke x. 30. 

Some teachers would proceed to question thus: — 
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Who is this parable about? A certain man. 
Where did he go from? JerusaleTn. Whereto? Je- 
richo. What sort of people did he fall among ? Thieves. 
What did they do with his raiment? Stripped him of 
it. What did they do with the man himself? Wounded 
him. In what state did they leave him? Half dead. 

Observe here that the teacher has covered the 
whole area of the narrative, and asked a question on 
every fact. So far, he has done well. But it is to be 
noticed that every question was proposed as nearly 
as possible in the words of the Bible, and required for 
its answer one (generally but one) of those words. 
Now, it is very easy for a boy or girl, while the echoes 
of the Bible narrative just read still linger in the ear, 
or the words themselves come up to memory, to answer 
every such question by rote merely, with scarcely any 
effort of thought. It is very possible to fill up the one 
remaining word of such elliptical sentences as those 
which have been used as questions, without having any 
perception at all of the meaning of the sentence as a 
whole. . . 

So that, if you desire to secure a thorough under- 
standing of the sacred narrative, it will be necessary 
to propose questions constructed on a different plan, 
avoiding the use of the exact phraseology of Scripture, 
and requiring for answers other words than those con- 
tained in the narrative. 

Let us go over the same subject again, first intror 
ducing it by one or two preliminary questions : — 

Who used these words? 

To whom were they spoken? 

Why were they uttered? 
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Bepeat the question which the lawyer asked? 

What is the parable about? (Various answete.) 
One says, A man who went on a journey. What do 
you call a man who goes on a journey? A traveUer. 
In what country was the mi^n travelling? Judea. 
Let us trace his route on the map. 

In what direction was he travelling? JEastward. 
Through what kind of country? (Here the teacher's 
own information should supply a fact or two about its 
physical features.) What should you suppose from the 
lesson was the state of the country at that time? Thinly 
peopled; roads unfrequented, &c. &c. How do you 
know this? Becatise he fell among thieves.^ Give 
another expression for "fell among." Happened to 
meet with. Another word for "thieves." Bobbers. 
How did the robbers treat this traveller? They 
stripped him of his raiment What does the word 
raiment mean?t Clothes. Besides robbing him of his 
clothes, what else did they do? Wounded him. Ex- 
plain that word. Injured him, hurt him very much, 
&c. &c. How do you know from the text that he was 
much hurt? They left him half dead. They almost 
killed him. 

Now, observe here that the aim has been twofold. 
First, not to suggest the answer by the form of the 
question. Hence another sort of language has been 
adopted, and the children have, therefore, been made 
to interpret the Biblical language into that of ordinary 

* Not a necessary conclusion. 

f Such a question, when too simple for most of the class, might 
be put to an indiTidual who is supposed not to know. So also of the 
next two questions. 
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life. Secondly, not to be satisfied with single words 
as answers, especially with the particular word which 
is contained in the narrative itself, but always to trayiS" 
late it into one more familiar. Children can often give 
the word which suffices to answer their teacher's in- 
quiry, who are yet ignorant of the whole statement of 
which that word forms a part. After going over verses 
like these in detail, we should recommend varying the 
form of the question, thus :— 

"Now, what have we learned in this verse?" 

"That there was a traveller going from the chief 
city of Judea to another town near the Jordan, on 
the northeast." 

"Well, and what happened to him?" 

"That he was robbed and half killed, and left very 
weak and helpless." 

A teacher ought not, in fact, to be satisfied until he 
can get entire sentences for answers. These sentences 
will generally be paraphrases of the words used in the 
lesson; and the materials for making the paraphrases 
will have been developed in the course of the lesson, 
by demanding, in succession, meanings and equivalents 
for all the prindpal words. Remember that the mere 
ability to fill up a parenthetical or elliptical sentence 
proves nothing, beyond the possession of a little tact, 
and verbal memory. 

It is worth while often to turn round suddenly on 
some inattentive member of the class, or upon some 
one who haa just given a mechanical answer, with the 
question, "What have we just said?" "Tell me what 
we have just learned about such a person." Observe 
that the answer required to such a question must ne- 

19 
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cessarily be a whole sentence; it will be impoBsible to 
answer it without a real effort of thought and of judg- 
ment in the selection of the learner's words, or without 
an actual acquaintance with the fact which has been 
taught. 

It is of great importance that questions should be 
definite and unmiatakahle, and, for the most part, that 
they admit of but one answer. An unskilful teacher 
puts vague questions, such as, "What did he do?" 
" What did Abraham say ?" " How did Joseph feel at 
such a time?" "What lesson ought we to learn from 
this?" — questions to which, no doubt, he sees the right 
answer, because it is already in his mind, but which, 
perhaps, admit of several equally good answers, ac- 
cording to the different points of view from which dif- 
ferent minds would look at them. He does not think, 
of this. He fancies that what is so clear to him ought 
to be equally clear to others ; he forgets that the minds 
of the children may be moving on other tracks, so to 
speak, even though directed to the same object. So, 
when an answer comes which was not the one he ex- 
pected, even though it is a perfectly legitimate one, he 
rejects it; while, if any child is fortunate enough to 
give the precise answer which was in the teacher's 
mind, he is commended and rewarded, even though he 
has exerted no more thought on the subject than the 
others. 

Vague and indefinite questions, we have always 
observed, produce three different results, according to 
the class of children to whom they are addressed. The 
really thoughtful and sensible boy is simply bewildered 
by them. He is very anxious to be right, but he is 
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not clear as to what answer his teacher expects : so he 
is silent, looks puzzled, and is perhaps mistaken for a 
dunce. The bold and confident boy, who does not 
think, when he hears a vague question, answers at 
random; he is not quite sure whether he is right or 
wrong, but he tries the experiment, and is thus 
strengthened in a habit of inaccuracy and encouraged 
in the mischievous practice of guessing. There is a 
third class of children whom we have noticed, not very 
quick, but sly and knowing nevertheless, who watch 
the teacher's peculiarities, know his methods, and soon 
acquire the knack of observing the structure of his 
sentences, so as to find out what answer he expects. 
They do not understand the subject so well, perhaps, 
as many others, but they understand the teacher better, 
and can more quickly pronounce the mysterious 
word or the particular answer he expects. Now, we 
do not hesitate to say that, so far as real education and 
developement of thought are concerned, each of these 
three classes of children is injured by the habit of 
vague, wide and ambiguous questioning which is so 
common among teachers. 

For similar reasons, it is generally necessary to 
abstain from giving questions to which we have no 
reasonable right to expect an answer. Technical terms, 
and information children are not likely to possess, 
ought not to be demanded. Nor should questions be 
repeated to those who cannot answer. A still more 
objectionable practice is that of suggesting the first 
word or two of a sentence, or pronouncing the first syl- 
lable of a word which the children do not recollect. All 
these errors generate a habit of guessing among the 
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scholars; and we should ever bear in mind that there 
is no one habit more fatal to accurate thinking, or 
more likely to encourage shallowness and self-deception, 
than this. It should be discountenanced in every 
possible way; and the most effective way is to study 
well the form of our questions, to consider well whether 
they are quite intelligible and unequivocal to those to 
whom they are addressed, and to limit them to those 
points on which we have a right to expect clear and 
definite answers. 

There is a class of questions which hardly deserve the 
name, and which are, in fact, fictitious or apparent, but 
not true, questions : viz., those which simply require the 
answer "yes" or "no." Nineteen such questions out 
of twenty carry their own answers in them ; for it is 
almost impossible to propose one without revealing, by 
the tone and inflection of the voice, the kind of answer 
you expect. For example, " Is it right to honour our 
parents ?" " Did Abraham show much faith when he 
offered up his son ?" " Do you think the author of the 
Psalms was a good man? " " Were the Pharisees really 
religious men ?" Questions like these elicit no thought 
whatever : there are but two possible answers to each 
of them, and of these we are sure to show, by our 
manner of putting the question, which one we expect. 
Such questions should, therefore, as a general rule, be 
avoided, as they seldom serve any useful purpose, either 
in teaching or examining. For every question, it must 
be remembered, ought to require an effort to answer 
it; it may be an effort of memory, or an effort of 
imagination, or an effort of judgment, or an effort of 
perception; it may be a considerable effort, or it may 
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be a slight one ; but it must be an effort ; and a question 
which challenges no mental exertion whatever, and 
does not make the learner think, is worth nothing. 
Hence, however such simple affirmative and negative 
replies may look like work, they may co-exist with 
utter stagnation of mind on the part of the scholars, 
and with complete ignorance of what we are attempting 
to teach. 

Questions should always follow one another in sys- 
tematic order: each should seem to grow out of the 
answer which preceded it, and. should have a clear, 
logical connection with it. Much of the force and 
value of the interrogative method is lost by a loose, 
unconnected, random set of inquiries. However well 
they may be worded, or however skilfully each separate 
inquiry may be designed to elicit the thought and 
knowledge of the learners the want of connection 
is a fatal defect. If the entire impression left on 
the mind of the learner, is to be an effective one, 
all that he has learned on a given subject ought to be 
coherent and connected. We cannot secure this with- 
out acquiring a habit of continuous and orderly question- 
ing, so that each effort of thought made by the scholar 
shall be duly connected with the former and preparatory 
to the next. There will thus be a unity and entireness 
in the teaching, and what is taught will then have a 
reasonable chance of a permanent place in the memory. 
For we must ever remember that whatever is learned 
confusedly is remembered confusedly, and that all 
effective teaching must be characterized by system and 
continuity. Hence, in proposing questions, it is very 
necessary to keep in view the importance of linking 
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them together, of making each new answer the solution 
of some difficulty, which the former answer suggested 
but did not explain, and of arranging all questions in 
the exact order in which the subject would naturally 
develope itself in the mind of a logical and systematic 
thinker. 

A good deal of the success of a teacher depends 
upon the manner in which questions are proposed. 
Perhaps the most important requisite under this head 
is aniTMiticm, Slow, dull, heavy questioning wearies 
children, and destroys their interest in a lesson. It 
is by a rapid succession of questions presented in a 
pleasing and spirited manner, with an obvious and 
pervading earnestness, challenging all who seem inat- 
tentive, and so stimulating and encouraging the minds 
of his pupils, that the teacher will bring their powers 
of thought into wholesome exercise, and make his in- 
structions the means of impressing truth upon their 
hearts. Hence, it is necessary to avoid long pauses, and 
all monotony of voice, or sluggishness of manner ; to 
vary the phraseology of our questions, and to seek- in 
every way to kindle interest and enthusiasm about the 
lesson. But, in doing this, let us remember that we 
cannot give more than we possess ; we cannot raise the 
minds of others above the level of our own ; and there- 
fore it is important that our manner should show a 
familiarity with the subject, and that our own love for 
sacred truth should be so strong as to convey itself, by 
the mere force of sympathy, into the hearts of those 
whom we undertake to instruct. We have seen teachers 
whose cheeks glowed, and whose manner betokened deep 
emotion, as they spoke the words of healing and of life; 
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we have seen their eyes glisten with tearfiil joy as one 
pupil after another had his intellect awakened to receive 
the truth and his heart touched with sacred impressions. 
And we have known well that these were teachers who, 
whatever their intellectual gifts might be, were the most 
likely persons to obtain an entrance into the hearts of 
children, to exercise a right influence over them, and 
to find, after many days, that the seed they had thus 
sown in hope and fear had been watered by the divine 
favour and benediction and brought forth rich and 
glorious fruit. Of course, we must not pretend to an 
emotion which we do not feel, nor use an earnest 
manner as a mere trick of art or as a machine for 
making our teaching efiective; but a Sunday-school 
teacher will never be worth much, unless his own heart 
kindles at the thought of the permanence and precious- 
ness of the truths he has to teach, nor unless he feels 
a positive pleasure in witnessing every new proof of the 
unfolding of mind on the part of his class. Such feel- 
ings are sure to give vigour to his teaching, a vivid 
and picturesque character to his illustrations, earnest- 
ness to his manner, animation to his voice, and a 
quick, active and telling character to his method of 
questioning. 

For these reasons, it seems undesirable to use a book 
of questions, or to have teaching notes in his hand, while 
he gives the lesson. (Note XI.) The value of such 
assistance is great, if we avail ourselves of it before- 
hand, — if it helps to systematize our own thoughts and 
prepare us for the right developement of the lesson. 
, But, in the presence of the children, the use of the 
question-book has a chilling and depressing effect: it 
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destroys confidence in the teacher; prevents him from 
feeling at his ease, and gives a sluggish, mechanical 
look to the whole proceeding. (Note XII.) Whether 
our questions be good or bad, it is quite certain that 
when propounded to the class they should be our own; 
not read out of a book, or from notes, but growing spon- 
taneously out of our own minds, and adapted not only 
to the peculiar character and requirements of the class, 
but also to the time and circumstances; to the special 
turn which the lesson has chanced to take, and to the 
particular inferences which the teacher feels it most 
important to draw from it. One of the first requisites 
in all good teaching is that the minds of the teacher 
and the taught should come into actual contact. The 
words of some one else, read or quoted to me, nev«r 
can have half the force of the actual utterance of a 
living, present being whose own thoughts seek entrance 
into my mind and are intended specially to meet my 
needs. 

We all know the difference between reading a sermon 
to children, and delivering orally a far inferior address, 
but one attended with gestures and looks and tones 
which prove its genuineness and give it directness of 
application. The same difference is noticeable in ques- 
tioning; and therefore we think it far better that a 
teacher should make a few blunders and inaccuracies 
while he is educating himself into the habit of inde- 
pendent questioning, than that he should be rigidly 
exact and careful by the help of notes or books. 
Swimming with corks is not, strictly speaking, swim- 
ming at all; and so the reading of certain inquiries 
firom a catechism or a book is not, in fact, questioning 
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at all, but an indirect and very inefficient substitute 
for it. 

Perhaps it may be worth while to say a word or two 
about the answers which questions may receive. We 
ought not to be satisfied with obtaining a right answer 
from one child, nor even from the whole class collect- 
ively. In most cases it is necessary to repeat a ques- 
tion which has been answered; to some other child who 
may have appeared inattentive. And if a question is 
first given to one who fails to answer it, and then to 
another boy or girl who gives the right answer, it is 
generally a good plan to go back to the first child and 
put the same question again, in order to teat his atten- 
tion to what is going on in the class. We can only 
secure a hold upon the more indolent scholars by 
making each one feel that he cannot possibly escape, 
but that his own personal knowledge of the subject is 
sure to be challenged at the close of the lesson. Hence, 
all questions should be well distributed throughout the 
class, and no one child should be allowed to avoid the 
frequent appeals of his teacher. 

Wrong answers will often be given ; yet these should 
never make us angry, but should be reserved for a 
while, and shown to be incorrect by subsequent exami- 
nation. Of course, if random or foolish answers are 
offered, it is a proof that the discipline of the class is 
bad, and the offence must be regarded as a breach of 
rule, and treated accordingly. But a mistake arising 
from ignorance ought never to be treated as a fault. 
A teacher may meet it by saying, ''Will some one tell 
me why that answer is a wrong one?" Or, if the answer 
is very wide of the mark, by saying, "We will go into 
P 
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that presently," or, ''We will have a leason on that 
subject, and you will then see why the answer was a 
bad one." And, in the very numerous cases in which 
an answer is partly wrong and partly right, or in which 
an answer, though right in substance, is wrong in the 
mere language or form of expression, it is always desi- 
rable to alter the language of our question, to propose 
it again to another child, to add a subordinate question 
or two to disentangle the precise truth, and then at last 
the question should be repeated in its original fono, 
and an amended answer be required. But all this im- 
plies patience Sknd judgment, a condescension to the 
weakness and obscurity of infant minds, a considerate, 
forbearing tone, and a constant desire- to sympathize in 
their difficulties rather by offering a friendly help to 
escaping from them than by solving them at once. 

It may occasionally happen to a teacher to be much 
vexed and puzsded because he can obtain no answer to 
his questions at all, or because all the answering comes 
from one or two prominent children. In such cases it 
is needless to find fault, or to complain and scold for 
the inattention. It is far better to look into ourselves, 
and see if we cannot find the reason there for our want 
of success. Perhaps we have allowed the -lesson to pro- 
ceed in disorder, and nothing is known simply because 
nothing has been taught; and in this case our own 
method is in fault. Or perhaps we have been asking 
questions above the comprehension of the children, 
which they are positively unable to answer, and which 
we have no right to ask. Or it may be that we have 
put our questions in an indistinct or unintelligible way. 
Let us always, in case of fedlure, suspect ourselves, 
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take the ignorance of the children as a censure upon 
our own methods, and endeavour, with Qod's blessing, 
to turn the experience of such a lesson to good account 
by rectifying our plans, simplifying our language, or 
studying more accurately the nature of the being with 
whom we have to deal.* 

Occasionally it will be found advantageous to vary 
the exercise by the employment of mutual questions, 
by setting the children (especially of an upper class) to 
question one another in turn on the subject of the 
lesson. They will be very shy and unwilling to do this 
at first, but after a little practice they will learn to like 
it, and in the act of framing questions their own intel- 
ligence will be greatly strengthened. Lord Bacon said, 
"That a wise question is the half of knowledge;" and 
it is quite true that it takes much knowledge of a sub- 
ject to enable us to put a good question upon it. Such 
mutual interrogation, under proper control, will there- 
fore be, in a double sense, the test of the knowledge 
and of the thoughtfulness of a class. 

Every encouragement should always be offered to the 
children to put questions to their teacher, and to give 
free expression to whatever difficulties or doubts may 
be in their minds. A good teacher will never think 
such questions irksome or out of place, but will wel- 
come them and all the trouble they will bring with them 
as so many proofs that the minds of his pupils are at 
work, and so many hopeful guarantees of future success. 

* If a particular member of a class is so forward as to require a 
check, it can usually be applied in such a way as not to alienate or 
offend. The judicious teacher will readily find ezpecUents to repress 
forwardness and encourage timidity. 
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i 

For, indeed; the whole sum of what niay be said I 

about questioning is comprised in this. It ought to set I 

the learners thinking, to promote activity and energy 
on their parts, and to arouse the whole mental faculty 
into action, instead of blindly cultivating the memory 
at the expense of the higher intellectual powers. 

''That is the best questioning which best stimulates 
action on the part of the learner, — ^which gives him a 
habit of thinking and inquiring for himself, — ^which 
tends to render him in a great measure independent of 
his teacher,— which makes him, in fact, not less a skilful 
finder than a patient receiver of truth. All our queS' 
tioning should aim at this; and the success of our 
teaching must ever be measured, not by the amount of 
information we have imparted, but by the degree in 
which we have strengthened the judgment and enlarged 
the capacity of our pupils, and imparted to them that 
searching and inquiring spirit which is a far surer basis 
for all future acquisitions than any amount of mere in- 
formation whatever." 

It is important that we should know and observe the 
proper limits to the range of our questions on any par- 
ticular subject. If we follow at random every path 
which our own questions or those of our pupils may 
open, we shall seldom find our way back without 
losing our pupils, if not ourselves. Hence sound judg- 
ment must be exercised as to the point at which inter- 
rogation in a particular vein shall cease. For example, 
in a lesson embracing the first few verses by the Evan- 
gelist Luke, it would not be difficult to occupy an hour 
in discussing the geography of Judea, another hour with 
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a biographical sketch of Herod, and a third with an 
account of the priests' courses. 

The following simple principles will be found suffi- 
cient to determine these limits. 1. We are never to 
ramble so far as to lose sight of the main drift or subject 
of the lesson. 2. We are not to leave any point unex- 
plained which is essential to give the proper point and 
force to the lesson. 8. We are to avoid distracting 
the pupil's mind by calling his attention to topics not 
directly relevant to the lesson. 

A passage may be well understood by the class, 
though many questions can be asked upon it which 
none of them can answer. There are few Sunday-school 
boys or girls who would not understand the phrase 
"There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water," 
and yet not one of a large class may know any thing 
about Samaria, or the mode of drawing water in east- 
ern countries; and if the teacher goes interrogatively 
into these points with sufficient minuteness to bring out 
the whole force and instruction of the narrative, he pro- 
bably will not get much beyond these nine words during 
the session. On the other hand, a case may occur 
in which the time of a whole session shall be more profit- 
ably expended on a single sentence than if distributed 
over a dozen verses. 

It is obvious that while we are running upon some 
by-way into which we have been turned by such words as 
Judeaj Herod f priest, or temple, or any other word which 
gives rise to extended associations, we are apt to lose 
ourselves; and when we get to the end of the road, the 
mind comes back wearied and distracted from its excur- 
sions, seeking for the point at which it was diverted. 

20 
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It has been jadiciously observed by some one, that 
there is a great difiEerence between explaining a word 
and giving a history of what the word expresses. If 
we tell a child that the jail is built of granite, he may 
properly inquire what granite is, — ^whether it is iron, or 
wood, or earth, or stone. We explain it by telling him 
that it is a very hard kind of stone; but we need not 
tell him just then to what class of rocks it belongs, of 
what elements it is composed, or where it is found. This 
information may be useful and proper; but it does not 
belong to the time nor the occasion, and should there- 
fore be withheld. 

In the colloquial instruction of a class, it is some- 
times necessary to pursue a vein of thought or inquiry 
which is unexpectedly opened by a question or answer; 
and in narratives there should always be sufficient 
minuteness of detail to give every object its proper 
position, while care is taken that the number of objects 
is not so large as to crowd the canvass. 

The following is given in a foreign periodical as the 
actual experience of a teacher of a class of small chil- 
dren. 

"On one night, I remember, I tried to interest 
and instruct my scholars by telling them short stories 
and asking questions upon them, expecting by so doing 
to be able to impress on their minds several Christian 
duties which might do them good; and, in doing so, I 
was full of hope and confidence that the more religious 
points I could cram into one night, the more likely 
would the children be to gain knowledge and feel the 
need of seeking God early. There is here given a 
sketch of what took place, as nearly as I can recollect. 
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Looking about, and speaking in as lively a manner as I 
could, I began : — * Now, little boys and girls, listen to 
me: I am going to tell you something. (James, lay 
down your cap, and listen; Jeanie, don't work with 
your hair just now; hear what I tell you.) I was 
going along a street one day, and — (John, give me that 
.marble; — the marble was hastily crammed into the 
pocket,) — and I saw a little ragged boy, and he was 
running up and down— (Mary, you must sit still, my 
dear,) — ^and he was swearing and taking God's name in 
vain! Was that right?' 'No/ ' Would Jesus love those 
that said bad words and swore like that boy?' — No an- 
swer. (They were looking about, not listening. I made 
them attend.) 'Would Grod let people into heaven that 
did wrong?' 

"'No — I don't know — ^yes.' 

" ' No, Grod will not let anybody into heaven that«does 
not do his bidding, and that swears and breaks his com- 
mandments ; and so no swearer will get to heaven." Here 
they became inattentive again.) — ' Now, listen, and I'll 
tell you another story. — I saw a little boy that would 
not do what his mother bid him.' (A little boy, half cry- 
ing, — 'Johnnie says my mother begs!' 'Well, never 
mind that: it does neither her nor you any harm.') 
'This boy, then, would not do his mother's bidding. 
She wanted him to go away to some place with something 
for her; but he said, "I'll not go;" and she asked him 
again; but he always said, " I'll not go." Was that boy 
doing right?' 'No.' 'Should he have gone when his 
mother bid him?' 'Yes.' 'Does God like to see children 
doing what their father and mother bid them?' (Here 
a boy cried, ' Willie Biggs steals sugar from his mother !' 
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Willie very stoutly answered^ ^I don't I'—'Totl do, 
though !'— ' It's a big lie T— ' It a'n't I') I could scarcely 
stop theni) but said) 'Never mind that just nowi all 
those that have done wrong, God will punish; but I 
want you all to do what your father and mother bid 
you, for God wishes boys and girls to do that. Now, 
William, will you do what your mother bids you?' 
'NoT 'Whyr 'Because she licks me.' 'But that will 
be when you do wrong.' (No answer.) ' God wants you 
to do what she bids you. Will you not do it?' 'She 
licks me, though.' I had no way of getting an answer 
to this, and changed the subject with all speed. 'I have 
another story to tell you. — I saw two boys in the 
street, speaking very loud and angry like, and at last 
one of them lifted his hand and struck the other in the 
fiance,, and he struck him back again; and then they 
fought away, striking each other till their faces were 
very sore and bleeding, and they hurt each other very 
much. Would God like to see them doing ill and 
hurting each other?' 'No!' 'Will not God be angry 
at seeing boys do ill that way?' 'Yes!' 'John, what 
would you do if a boy was to strike you?' 'I would 
give him my fist in the face!' I stood quite astonished 
at the unexpected issue of my question, as I had thought 
he would have said he woiQd not do any thing to the 
boy, for God would be angry. 'But what would you 
strike him for? would it do you any good?'— But the 
class became here so disorderly that my attention was 
taken away from the subject, and I got no answer." 

It is not difficult to detect the causes of the successive 
failures in this experiment. 1. The teacher's introduc- 
tion of herself was too general. "Going along a 
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street, one day/' gives a very indefinite idea of time 
and place. 2. The diversion of attention from her story 
about something absent and seen only in imagination, 
to incidents present and exciting. "The ragged boy 
running up and down the street'' is a picture which the 
teacher draws of something she saw; but John and his 
marble are living, visible realities for them to see- 
3, and chiefly. It was not much of a story, after all. 
Attention — ^had it been given — ^would have been but 
poorly rewarded, considering how Inuch it costs a child 
to give attention to any thing for more than a minute 
or two ; and certainly they would not feel much like 
listening to a second and even a third story of the same 
sort ! Among all the objects soliciting the pupil's atten- 
tion, the teacher must aim to make the object hs or shs 
presents predominant and to keep it so ; and then, though 
a sudden incident may attract the eyes and thoughta 
of the class for a moment, yet, like a bent bow, they 
will spring back to the teacher of their own accord 
when the incident has passed. 

§ 6. Visitinff. 

We have referred generally, in another connection, to 
the agency of the Sunday-school in improving the do- 
mestic and social condition of the community. The 
topic is considered of sufficient importance to justify a 
more specific discussion* There is a peculiar feature 
of American society which often attracts the notice o£ 
foreigners; we mean, the early dissolution of home-ties. 
The character of our institutions is favourable to enter- 
prise and adventure. Theoretically, at least, they pro- 
fess to leave the people to the largest possible liberty 

20* 
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consistent with the Gommon welfare. Nothing is watched 
with so much jealousy or resisted with so much deter- 
mination as encroachments on this liberty. The au- 
thority of our magistrates and executive officers is 
defined and restricted with scrupulous exactness; and, 
while the popular voice is heard neither faintly nor 
equivocally in resisting and denouncing the least stretch 
of official power, it is too often silent when the public 
peace and safety are endangered by the outrages of the 
lawless and disobedient. 

The family is the embryo of the republic. The sub- 
ordination of children to parents is a natural dictate, 
and is enforced by dependence. But no one can fail to 
notice, as a national peculiarity, that our children are 
impatient of these gentle and wholesomie restraints, and 
are prematurely invested with privileges and rights 
which they are quite incompetent to exercise. The 
supplementary power formerly held by masters under 
indentures has become almost nominal, so impracticable 
has it been found to enforce the authority which is es- 
sential to the existence of such a relation. Boys and 
girls, not half through their teens, dispose of their own 
time, earn and expend their own wages, and are, to all 
intents and purposes, their own masters and mistresses.* 

It is impossible that the domestic and social habits 
of a community should not be essentially modified by 
such customs. In the older countries of the world, and 

* Not long since, a party was arrested io New Tork, in conseqnenoe 
of disorderly proceedings in a restaurant occopied by him ; and it was 
ascertained, on inyestigation, that he owned the place he kept and a 
similar establishment in another part of the city, and was not yet 
twenty years old! 
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aspecially in England, families remain together much 
longer, and the ties of home are preserved through 
that critical period which intervenes between ceasing 
to be a child and beginning to be a man or woman. 
The contrast to which we refer is obvious in very 
trivial particulars. In the old country, men and women 
grown, address their parents in the same terms of 
affection and endearment that they used when they 
were little children. With us, striplings scarcely old 
enough to go to school use terms not more respectful 
than " the old man" and " the old woman" to designate 
their parents, and, in asking or answering questions, 
seldom recognise their title to any deference. 

It is idle to croak about all this. It belongs to the 
age and state in which we live; and our aim must be to 
employ all legitimate means to correct what we can, 
and, as fex as possible, to mitigate evils which are irre-. 
mediable. 

Among the most effective and best-adapted means 
{or this end is the Sunday-school. However remote 
such a function may seem to be from the direct office 
of the Sunday-school, it is really a natural and almost 
necessary outgrowth of the institution. 

The moment he takes his seat in the midst of a 
group of six, eight, or ten children^ the Sunday-school 
teacher may discern, if he will, six, eight, or ten paths 
opened for him directly to as many homes, in each of 
which he can make himself a welcome and useful 
visitor. 

"As there are muscles, veins, arteries and nerves 
which connect the head in its proud elevation with the 
feet in their low position," so there are connections 
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which hold together all ranks of society, the overiodt** 
ing of which involves monstrous evils. H^ice, we 
need not only praying teachers and teaching teachers, 
but visiting teachers. 

There are, perhaps/ few duties connected with the 
office of the Sunday-school teacher, upon which iiieory 
is so correct and uniform, and practice so diverse and 
defective as this. It is very rare to find a teadier who 
will not admit cheerfully, and to the full extent, the obli^ 
gation to visit, at stated and frequent intervals, the mem* 
hers of his class ; and it is almost as rare to find one 
who carries out his own convictions of duty. 

We cannot better bring to view the general principles 
on which the duty under consideration is enforced, than 
by adopting substantially the language of one who 
evidently speaks from deep conviction. 

"Sunday-school visiting brings ua in the very kind-* 
liest attitude and under the most favourable circum- 
stances before the parents of our pupils. I assume 
that he whose mind is alive to the importance of saving^ 
a child's soul will be equally alive to that of benefitii^, 
if in his powei*, the child's parent also. Now, half our 
point is gained if those persons to whom our visits are 
paid look upon us with a kind eye, — ^if at the first 
they have a favourable impression of us. For watrt of 
this, many a pastoral and Christian visit has proved 
almost worse than useless, owing to a kind of suspicion 
that unhappily leavens the disposition of many. Bui 
what suspicion can there be when you come to benefit 
the man's child ? When you come (as he must well 
know) without reward or fee of any kind? When your 
only aim is the good of on^ connected in tiie< most 
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endearing bonds with him? And thus there is often- 
times opened out to the Sunday-school teacher a way 
of usefulness closed even to the minister of the gospel, 
— an opportunity of dropping a word in season, or 
speaking to the parents tlurough the child,— of winning 
the affections of the man to religion as a thing of 
sympathy and love and heart. In fact, the homes of 
each teacher's class ought to be his little parish, and 
the children in them ought to be his young mission- 
aries, through whom, insensibly and unostentatiously, 
(and therefore not offensively,) religion and knowledge 
^e poured out upon the family, just as the dew of 
heaven is invisibly yet powerfully distilled over the dry 
and parched fields. 

" Visiting has a claim upon us as a test of the earnest- 
ness of our work ; for it tries us as to whether we are 
willing to carry it out to the full extent of its useful- 
ness ; whether we dive into the good that is beneath 
the mere surface ; whether we are willing to stretch 
ourselves out into its collateral calls ; and whether we 
are willing to take rough work as well as smooth. 
Now, in all these points, this matter is somewhat of a 
severe test: it draws upon one's time and one's energy, 
and oftentimes upon one's feelings of nicety ; it brings 
us into strange places and into contact with strange 
people ; but, for all this, when circumstances make it 
possible, its claim ought to be both recognised in 
theory and acted upon in practice. 

" We must not forget, either, that visiting is actually 
necessary for the efficiency of our work. It carries the 
Sunday into the weekdays ; it helps to make a child 
connect what he has been taught with his every-day 
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life : the very sight of a teacher does him a world ot 
good^ for the teacher is connected with what he teaches, 
and, by the law of association, the one reminds him of 
the other. 

*' And it is in a weekday visit that we can best learn 
something of our children's temporal wants. We 
cannot give much time on Sunday to inquiring into 
this point: it disturbs and disarranges the pamainder 
of the class. Besides, a child will not tell his wants 
before others, and, except this, you have no opportunity 
of speaking to him alone. And this point also (most 
necessary to the efficiency of Sunday-school teaching 
in most cases) is accomplished : you are in communica* 
tion (and the child knows it) with the parent. You 
hear of some faults, week-day sins, traits of character 
and disposition, all which wiU afford matter of sug^ 
gestion for the Sunday's lesson, — ^giving you more to 
speak on than you have time for, and giving you, what 
so many find it so hard to make out, a practical apphr 
cation for your subject, — one not shot at random, but 
shot with a fized aim, coming home to the heart and 
conscience because it comes home to the experience 
also. 

" We would urge the practice of visiting from this con- 
sideration also, viz. : — The benefits it confera.'-^There is 
thus acquired a great check over our pupil both at school 
and at home : he wiQ not be so apt to be noisy and badly- 
behaved at school if there is any chance of our calling 
and letting his father or mother know of it during the 
week, nor will he be likely to be so unrestrained at 
home who knows that we very possibly may be inr 
formed of it. There is a double check ariis^gi ir^BOL 
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Bchool to home, and from home to school. And what 
80 likely to insure a good attendance as this? Go into 
many of our schools and look at the roll-register, and 
in classes of eleven to twelve you have an average at- 
tendance of perhaps from five to seven, — the latter (as 
things are managed) considered pretty fair. But this 
is not pretty fair, but very bad : it is like a body with 
only one eye, one arm and one leg, and, as the teacher is 
often absent himself, we may almost say with only half 
a head ; and all this could be rectified so easily by a 
little judicious visiting! We know from experience 
that children will not be absent on the Sunday if they 
are sure to be ' looked up' during the week, and false 
excuses brought to light. 

" Thus, too, the child is won by familiar conversation. 
This, of course, can never be indulged in at the school. 
There are many little questions to be asked and things 
inquired into, which prove a teacher's sympathy with 
and interest in a child, all which must be done at home; 
for then the teacher appears, not merely in his official 
capacity, but, if we may so speak, as a neighbour and 
friend. Now, this is a point above all others to be gained. 
Once persuade a boy that you are his friend, and your 
teaching is half accomplished ; his ears are opened to 
listen, and, what is better, his affections and his heart 
are ready to receive instruction. And this point is to 
be gained oftentimes by visiting our children in their 
own houses, asking after fteir brothers and sisters, &c. ; 
for all this proves to a child that his teacher has a 
heart, that he not only teaches, but feels, and this will 
accomplish its own work. 

" And it would be very easy to show the teacher 
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that he himself is a considerable gainer by adopting 
a system of visitation to thd homes of his class. His 
own mind is enlarged, and he will then read characters, 
not from some mere book of ink and paper, but he 
will have it from the fountain-head, — ^not knowing so 
much what other people have seen, but what he 
sees himself. Character is very hardly learned; and 
he who would educate a child successfully must know 
something from actual sight of the dangers to which 
that child may be exposed, and the peculiar circum- 
stances in which he is likely to be placed. If we know 
nothing of the character of our children's homes, we 
are too often only teaching by general rules and some 
fancied first principles, which may be true enough in 
themselves, and yet, for want of a little of this know- 
ledge, are utterly useless, — ^the teacher knowing nothing 
of the way in which they are to be applied. 

''And is it no advantage that thus a teacher's feelings 
are drawn out, and that he gains an insight into character 
generally, — ^that he learns to feel from actual sight, and 
not from the hearsay of another? Are not his love, his 
pity, his patience, his energy, all improved from actual 
practice ? These are great gains ; and when we add 
that thus the teacher gets an advantage over the child, 
disarming him of his prejudices and winning his love, 
we think it will need no further proof to show that 
visiting is an important and an eminently reproductive 
part of Sunday-school work. * 

"A word or two now on the method in which this is 
to be carried on. First, we would have the teacher 
observe certain circumstances under which visits ought 
to be paid. One is on the absence of the child. Thia 



is a good opportunity : it evinces to the paxents your 
spirit of anxiety about their child's welfare, and to the 
child himself your spirit of vigilance. If possible, let 
the visit be paid the week following the sessipn from 
-^hich the child was absent : there is something very 
summary in this, and what is summary is in general 
striking and very often effectual. It is a kind of 
taking the defaulter by storm, and will, doubtless, have 
%. good effect. Another opportunity is on the sickness 
of any child. This is so favourable for your purpose 
that it must not, by any means, be omitted. Neglect 
six defaulters in preference to neglecting one sick 
child ; for when sickness comes the heart is soft and a 
kindness is of tenfold value. We know of a Sunday- 
school teacher, in our own neighbourhood, who went 
to see after his sick child. The parents were in the 
lowest depths of poverty and wretchedness : they had 
two or three logs of wood to sit on, and in the room 
was one broken chair. On the first visit, not much at- 
tention was paid to him ; perhaps parents and child, 
not being used to such a thing, thought it rather odd; 
but, as the visits were repeated, they became gradually 
better understood, until at last the old chair was 
always wiped down and brought for the teacher to sit 
upon, and a piece of old board put across the seat to 
prevent him falling through. And there, time after time, 
he sat, and that old chair was more honourable to him 
than a throne, and that wretched room than a palace stud- 
ded with Eastern gems and resplendent with gold of 
Ophir. But the good of the visit was seen by-and-by. 
The parents came to church and became more anxious; 
and; although this boy was of a rugged disposition, some 

Q 21 
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time after, when he heard at Sunday-school that his 
teacher was suddenly called away to attend a parent's 
death-bed| he returned home bathed in tears ; for his 
heart had been touched by the kindness that the 
teacher had once shown to him. The sickness of a 
child is a golden opportunity for the teacher: Ood 
himself ploughs up the ground, and he must not with- 
hold the seed. 

'''A few years back/ says a teacher, 'I had a boy 
whose parents were respectable, but very careless re- 
specting his attendance at the school, and seldom at 
any place of worship, spending the Sabbath, as too 
many others do, out on pleasure. By my continual 
calling upon the youth and persevering efforts for his 
attendance, and by conversation with the parents^ th^ 
were led to think that there must be something (to use 
their own words) good in the school. 

'' ' I got the boy to be regular and in time morning and 
afternoon, and the parents to frequent a place of worship; 
and after a short time the father joined the school as. a 
teacher, and turned out a most pious, excellent man, 
and an active distributor of tracts on Sabbath mornings 
also. I was at this time engaged from half-past e^ht 
in the morning till seven at night.' This is only one 
result of visiting the children out of many others that 
could be named. Somemayplead want of time. Surely 
all could spare a few minutes. 

'' And what method shall we adopt in thus visiting our 
children ? asks some one. Let us be very careful ever to 
set about our work with a tenderness of spirit. Even 
where reproof is to be administered, let it be done with 
kindness of look and speech. The connection between a 
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teacher a^id his scholar in a Sunday-school is so volun- 
. tary that any thing of a magisterial or hard spirit seems 
peculiarly out of place. Let us leave upon the parents* 
minds as strong an impression as we can of the fact 
that this is a voluntary office, a work and labour of 
love; let us teach them on such occasions how much 
the gain is on their side, and it will in many cases 
shame them into a seeing after the regularity of their 
children's attendance at school, and their conduct out 
of it. And let us always go with a specific end in 
view, and not lose sighi of that. It may be to censure 
or to praise, or to inquire about the conduct of our 
pupils; but, whatever it be, let it be accomplished 
before we leave the house; and finally, let it be done, 
as far as possible, systematically. A great point will 
have been gained if teachers will only think over this 
part of their duty. And assuredly, though it may be 
toilsome and inconvenient, it will bring its reward ; for 
the good cause will prosper so much the more, and 
perhaps souls will be won. And, if nothing else, 
ihis at least will be gained. We shall become more 
elevated in holy sympathy, more expanded in the 
circle of our experience, more alive to the claims 
and duties of the vastness of social life; we shall 
acquire a true •catholicity of spirit, which pervades for 
good the class below as well as our own and the class 
above us, and, while it seeks communion with the 
thrones and principalities and powers above and the 
fellowship of prophets and the noble army of martyra 
and the glorious company of the apostles, stoops, in love 
and charity and brotherhood, to the family and child 
of low degree." 
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Passing from these general views, it may be observed 
that the impediments to the discharge of so obvious a 
duty are, for the most part, quite imaginary. Some 
persons decline attempting to visit the homes of their 
pupils, because they think their awkwardness or em- 
barrassment will rather tend to diminish than increase 
any respect that is felt for them. When a duty is 
clearly prescribed by the providence of God, it is better 
to go forward in the discharge of it, trusting in strength 
and wisdom not our own, to give us understanding 
and utterance. We may be led, by a way that we know 
not, into a path of unexpected usefulness. 

Few teachers, probably, estimate properly the oppor- 
tunity which a visit affords for aiding their own work. 
How discouraging and almost fruitless are the attempts 
we often make to enforce obedience to our require- 
ments or to the rules of the school ! We are not dis- 
posed to come into direct collision with a pupil, if it is 
possible to avoid it ; but the good order of the class and 
of the school requires the subjection of every member 
to the constituted authority. To wink at disobedience 
is to invite insubordination and disorder, and to infliqt 
irreparable injury on those who have been properly 
trained at home. But you have a child in your class who 
has never obeyed anybody. The commajid of his father 
or mother is as the idle wind to him, unless the fear of 
a blow attends it ; and this he does not expect at the 
Sunday-school. Is it to be wondered at that he con- 
temns your authority and sets at naught your 
reproof? 

You are at his home. He is not in. His mother and 
one or two of the small children are about, and. ypu 
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say something about Jemmy, which leads her to ask 
how he gets along at the school. 

" He seems to be a clever boy enough, if he would 
only mind," you reply: "but he is quite troublesome 
in that respect. He seems to be set to have his own 
way. 

"Yes, indeed," she says: "the dear knows I have 
trouble enough with him for that." 
' ''Well, we must try to teach him obedience; for 
without that we can have no comfort or peace. You 
know God has put the people of the world into fami- 
lies, and given parents complete authority over their 
children, for the very purpose of having them taught 
obedience among the very first lessons of life. We 
could have no peace in our homes if every one had 
his own way ; and if obedience is not learned in child- 
hood it is seldom learned at all. If we don't make 
Jemmy obedient to us, it is very likely he will break 
the laws of the country and give you more trouble 
than you can bear. He can be a good boy and grow 
up ' a useful man and a good citizen, but not if he 
refuses obedience to his parents ; for this lies at the 
bottom of all other obedience." 

Such a conversation would never be. regarded as 
impertinent when connected with such a visit; and 
probably no other person in the world could give 
it the force and eflFect which it has from the lips of 
Jemmy's Sunday-school teacher. The same may be 
sa;id of personal habits, cleanliness, tidiness of clothes, 
purity of speech, &c. Children who are accustomed 
from infancy to dirt, filth and slovenliness, and to pro- 
oneness and vulgarity, can hardly appreciate a reproof 
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which a comparative stranger gives them once a^eek- 
Your access to the child's home supplies a most desirable 
opportunity to correct the evil at the fountain-head. 
You can speak, without giving oflfence, of your regret 
that Patrick should appear to disadvantage in the class 
from having a dirty face or a torn jacket, and signify your 
wish that, for his sake, a little more attention should be 
paid to his appearance. The excuses and apologies of the 
mother open the way for pointing out to her how she 
can accomplish the end you have in view ; and, if she 
has ability and time to read, you could follow up your 
counsel by sending to her from the library a copy of 
" TheWorking-Man and his Friends," or " The Labourer's 
Wife," or "The Cottagers Contrasted," or "The Two 
Carpenters," or something else to impress and enforce 
what you have said. There is no limit to the influence 
which judicious Sunday-school teachers can exert on 
the moral and social well-being of those classes of the 
community that are most numerously represented in 
our schoohi. And there is no influence exerted outside 
of the school-room which is more certain to be felt re- 
acting on the school itself than this. 

It may be said, perhaps, without exaggeration, that 
wherever tha offices of the Sunday-school system are 
developed in their proper order and harmony, its power 
to open avenues to the confidence and afiections of all 
orders and conditions of people, and to distribute 
through them the gentle sympathies and elevating in- 
fluences of Christian benevolence, will be regarded as 
one of its grandest and most attractive features. 

It 29 impassible for any teacher to krum a pupil as 
he shotdd who does not see him elsewhere than at sehool 
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0n Sunday. The child's position there may be regarded 
as an artificial one. His person and apparel are gene- 
rally clean^ — ^which of itself has a restraining influence 
upon him. He is surrounded by circumstances favourr 
able to the display of his better qualities, — if he has them. 
Temptations to do wrong, or to show an evil temper, are 
few and comparatively weak. So, on the other hand, 
the things that discourage and dishearten a child, his 
exposure to evil examples, the hinderances to his im- 
provement, and the peculiarities of physical constitution, 
are seldom disclosed in the intercourse of the school-room ; 
and hence it is that so much of the teaching there 
misses its mark, or is like water spilled upon the ground, 
that cannot be gathered up. The advantage which a 
teacher has who is famiHar with the domestic condition 
and circumstances of his pupil, over one who is ignorant 
of them, is felt at every turn. In impressing upon John 
his obligation to be ahelp and comfort to his widowed mo- 
ther, he can expatiate on the sacredness of the relation as 
ordained of Grod, — ^a course of instruction not so much 
needed by John as by the boy who sits opposite, and who, 
as the teacher has reason to know, is very disobedient 
and unkind to his mother, — ^a fact not disclosed at school, 
but by the mother herself with a flood of tears and an 
ahnost broken heart. The adaptation of every lesson 
" to the peculiar circumstances of some individual pupil 
is among the things to be greatly desired. 

A little boy attending an infant-school was an object 
of frequent observation and interest to strangers. He 
had a fine, intelligent face, a very musical voice, and 
altogether uncommonly agreeable ways. He was in 
the care of an aunt, in somewhat indigent circum- 
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stances but respectable in cbaracter. The motiie^ 
of the little boy was an itinerant play-actor; and, as 
she could not pursue such an occupation while she had 
the care of her children, she put them to board wifli 
such of her relatives as were willing to take them. 
The teacher of the infant-school ascertained the facta 
by visiting the aunt, and further learned that it was 
the mother*s intention to take this child to herself again 
as soon as he was old enough to be trained for the 
stage. The teacher seized the opportunity to exert a 
counteracting influence; and, as the child was not aware 
of his mother's mode of life, there was no need of any 
scruples in speaking of its sin and temptations. She 
would tell the class the story of Slim Jack, or give 
them an account of the burning of the Richmoiid 
Theatre, or warn them against any occupation that 
should bring them into association with vain and wicked' 
persons, <fec. &c. Perhaps it was all in vain, and the' 
little fellow may live and die a play-actor; but our pur- 
pose in citing the case is to show how the knowledge 
which home-visitation alone supplies contributes to the 
teacher's usefulness. 

The collateral opportunities of usefulness, aside from' 
the direct benefit of the pupil and his household, are' 
not to be undervalued. When the teacher is there, it- , 
will be well for him to look about and ascertain what 
may be the condition of his pupil's neighbours and 
playmates. How easy to ask, "Who lives in the cellar 
below, or in the tenement next door?" or, '^ What families 
are there down the court? Do the children all go t& 
Sunday-school?" "Why, yes," will perhaps be the' 
answer: "they all go to some school or other, 6r profess"^ 
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to go, unless it be two or three ragged little things 
that* live in that dirty cellar across the way." Ahl 
fliere again is another opening; another call: — "Come 
over, and help us!" And doubtless he will gird up 
his loins and go, and will be assured that, if he lifts 
up his heart and asks Jesus to be his companion, he 
will not let him go alone. 

Perhaps some one of our readers may be almost per- 
suaded to try once more what he can do, though he has 
often resolved and as often shrunk from the attempt. 
Let the attempt be made in full confidence tiiat his 
work of faith and labour of love will be accepted. Sup- 
pose he should say next Sunday, (not beginning with 
the most hopeful case,) "Mary, I think I shall call and 
see you some evening this week." " Will you, teacher?" 
Mary replies; and she looks first at you, and then at 
the floor, and then at you again, — ^tUl her eye begins 
to moisten and fill; and the drop that runs over might 
probably say, "Teacher little knows what a poor 
wicked father I have, and what a comfortless home; 
but I hope she'll come." Or, if you were to address 
one of your hard-looking lads in a similar strain, you 
would not make him cry, perhaps, — in fact, the poor 
fellow scarcely knows how to cry, — ^but there would be 
a telling smile all over his rough face, and if he knew 
what time the visit was to come off, he would be slily 
looking round some corner not far away. 

The habit of free and friendly visitation among the 
less favoured classes by individuals higher in station, 
is one which, even independently of religious purposes, 
cannot fail to be productive of good. It tends wonder- 
folly to soften the asp^ities of feeling produced in the 
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hearts of many who regard themselves as cut off, by an 
adverse fate, from their fair share of the happiness of 
life. To go among i^uch with a cheerful countenance, 
to offer sympathy and occasional help, revives hope 
in hearts that were becoming callous to every thing 
gentle and virtuous or were rankling with bitterness 
and disaffection. 

The late Dr. J. A. James, in an address to his people 
not long before his death, expressed the conviction that 
"No minister of Christ can, at the last, render a satisr 
factory account of the complete discharge of his ofSce, 
who has been wanting in the duty of private visi- 
tation." 

It was a favourite maxim of Dr. Chalmers that "A 
house-going minister makes a church-going people." 
We suppose the proportion of time devoted to the various 
duties of the ministerial office must be governed by cir- 
cumstances, and that what would serve very well in one 
congregation would be out of place in another. Per- 
sons of a social turn may be tempted to neglect other 
duties and to overdo this, while the reserved and stu- 
dious may err in the opposite direction. It was the 
custom of Bichard Baxter to visit fourteen families 
every week. The teacher's little congregation makes 
no such exorbitant claim on his time. An hour or two 
in the week will suffice in most cases; and there are few 
persons engaged in Sunday-schools who do not give that 
measure of time to purposes not more important than 
the discharge of such a duty. (Note XIII.) 

It may perhaps serve to impress the minds of some 
teachers with the importance of this branch of their 
duty^ and with the painful regrets which a ne^eot of^t 
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CKmetimes occasions, if we subjoin a brief narrative in 
verse which a foreign periodical supplies: — 

It was a Sabbath evening: the teacher's work was done; 
To God he breathed his evening prayer, but for himself alone, 
Then lightly laid him down to sleep, — "to sleep, but not to rest:" 
For dark and troubled visions scared all quiet from his breast. 

He thought he seem'd to stand in a dark, deserted room ; 
. A £»eble, flickering taper scarce relieved the cheerless gloom; 
Upon a bed — how throbb'd his heart! — a scholar dying lay, — 
A girl long absent, — ^left alone, life ebbing fast away. 

IfOnd roar'd the angry tempest, and shook the crasy door, 
And swept in chilly gusts across the unwashen floor. 
And scarce the scanty coverlet could shield her from the blast; 
But, while the storm was wild without, within all strife was past 

For smiles of more than earthly joy illumed her pallid cheek, 
And gleams of heavenly rapture told the bliss she could not speak, 
And oft her faltering notes she tuned to praise the God above. 
Or sang, <* My sin is wash'd away through the Redeemer's love." 

At length her teacher's name she calVd — his heart fiU'd to the brim : — 
"I know not if he prays for me, but I vnll pray for Mm : 
' Oh, grant hhn light to guide his steps, and love to warm his heart. 
And grace to teach souls perishing to choose the better part." 

He started from his slumbers. The night was dark and wild. 
But, conscience-struck, in haste he sought to see the dying child. 
Too late, alas ! A stranger's hand had closed her fading eye. 
And no kind teacher had there been to see the orphan die. 

§ 7. Meetings of teachers for social or devotional 
purposes. 

Seasons of social and devotional intercourse among 
those who are embarked together in the same Christian 
enterprise have been found of much service. The ad- 
vantages of such associations are too obvious to have 
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eficaped the notice of those who are engaged in pnrstiits 
of mere worldly or secular interest. The various trades, 
professions and occupations have appropriate organiza- 
tions through which to diffuse sympathy and to secure 
an esprit du corps. It is to be regretted that in many 
instances the professed followers of Christ have found 
in these human organizations the supply of wants which 
they sought in vain from Christian society, and espe- 
cially from the divine institution of the church. Per- 
haps their expectations were exorbitant ; possibly their 
position was not auspicious to the full development of the 
benefits of the relation; and not improbably they failed 
to seek the sympathy and fellowship which (if sought) 
would have been promptly and cheerfully accorded. At 
all events, we cannot doubt that the offices of Chris- 
tianity are intended to embrace all the relations and in- 
terests of the race, and to bind together in one loving 
brotherhood the whole human family. Of course, the 
more closely different groups are associated by a com- 
mon pursuit or occupation, the more intimate will be 
their sympathies. Sunday-school teachers have found 
eminent advantages to result from such a union of 
counsels, efforts and prayers. They have been encou- 
raged and stimulated by a comparison of labours and 
successes, and have felt their zeal kindled by the thought 
that they were acting in concert with many hundreds 
of thousands 

** Whose fears and hopes and aims are one, — 
Their comforts and their cares." 

The methods of conducting meetings of this kind 
have been often discussed, and are given in detail in 
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varions manuals. It is enough for the purposes of 
this volume to offer a few general suggestions, with the 
hope of inducing further inquiry and reflection. 

It has been our privilege to attend many teachers' 
meetings; and not unfrequently we have had the re- 
sponsibility of conducting them. The general hinder- 
ances to their interest and success are not hidden. 
The teaching-corps of most of our Sunday-schools is 
composed of persons of differisnt capacity, age, educa- 
tion, temperament, &c. Sometimes those who know 
most and could add most to the interest and profitable- 
ness of such a meeting are the most reserved, while a 
forward, loquacious member will absorb much more 
than his share of time. One may be very inquisitive, or 
disposed to controversy and speculation, while another 
may be very credulous and susceptible. It requires no 
little tact to bring such materials into useful combina- 
tion ; and we must say that we never have known a 
teachers' meeting to fail where this tact was shown in 
its management. It has fallen to our lot more than 
once to attend such a meeting, where fifteen or twenty 
teachers of both sexes were assembled with the super- 
intendent, and it was freely admitted that none but 
the superintendent knew on what passage they were 
met to meditate. Not a person present had made it the 
subject of a moment's study or thought. The super- 
intendent read the first verse, and observed that there 
was nothing in it which required remark. He then 
called on the first teacher at his right to read the next 
verse and say what he thought about it; and so the 
thirteen verses of the lesson were all read without a 
single word of comment. Then cpme a painful pause, 
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'' Have the teachers any questions to ask?'' inqoired 
the worthy superintendent. Another painful pause. 
" Perhaps brother Jones would favour the meeting with 
a few remarks. ' ' Brother Jope^'s known volubility when 
his mouth has once fairly opened r^Ueved the meeting 
of any further fear of pauses during the evening. 
But it would be difficult for the most attentive teacher 
to gather a thought or expressiop, from all he said, that 
would aid him in next Sunday's service. A meeting so 
conducted would have no attractions for intelligent 
teachers. 

Sometimes teachers' meetings have failed in con- 
sequence of turning them into occasions of prayer and. 
exhortation. These are invaluable in their place and 
season ; but they do not answer as a substitute for study, 
or for a lively and well-sustained discussion of points 
suggested by a Sunday-school lesson, — ^which is the 
grand object of a weekly teachers' meeting. 

One who maintained a profitable meeting of this 
kind for the space of sixteen years tells us he was ac- 
customed to have all needful preparation made in the 
form of questions, concise enough to be taken down 
hy the assembled teachers, and at the same time com- 
prehensive enough to take in the subject-matter 
of each verse. At the meeting he proposes one of the 
questions, which the teachers enter in their note-book, 
and at the same time suggests an answer, with such 
explanations or comments as he thinks proper. The 
teachers are then asked for their views, or for parallel 
passages; and the production of these leads to other 
questions and further discussion. The control of the 
meeting is, however, retained by the conductor so &r 
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as to allow time for each verse of the lesson to be 
examined more or less critically, and materials enough 
accumulated for the next Sunday's necessities. 

As a variation from this plan, it has sometimes been 
found best for the conductor of the meeting to ask the 
first question, and the answerer of this to ask the next, — 
thus requiring each teacher in turn to answer and ask 
questions. By another plan, which was pursued suc- 
cessfully for fifteen years, one of the teachers was re- 
quired to come prepared with just such questions as he 
would ask his class; and the other teachers resolved 
themselves into a class and put themselves as far as 
possible in the condition in which children are supposed 
to be, asking such questions and making such replies as 
they fancied a child would make. It is unquestionably 
a great matter for a teacher to discern quickly the jxyint 
of instruction, and to frame skilfully the questions 
which shall be most likely to bring it into view. Not 
less important is it to perceive quickly the defect of an 
answer and supply it without mortifying or discou- 
raging the pupil. 

Other things being equal, we should regard that plan 
of a teachers' meeting most eligible which threw the 
members most upon their own resources, and which 
was so conducted as to make the gain of the meeting, 
whatever it is, common to all. The teacher who has had 
little time for preparation, and who is unaccustomed to 
very close attention or analysis, should never go away 
from such a meeting without feeling conscious of the 
acquisition of knowledge useful to him as a teacher. 

We are told of a school comprising one thousand 
children of both sexes, which was attended with re- 
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markable success. It is said the scholars never left on 
account of age, but, when old enough to be teachers, 
preferred to remain in the class as pupils. The secret 
of this success was supposed to lie very much in a 
teachers' meeting punctually attended and well con- 
ducted. The teachers were supplied with written ques- 
tions upon the lesson, which they were expected to an- 
swer in writing; and these answers furnished materials 
for interesting discussion. Their minds were thus 
healthfully exercised, and they learned practically the 
art of exciting the minds of children and thus giving 
them an interest in school-exercises. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that an adherence 
to the simple purposes of a teachers' meeting is quite 
important to its success. Social intercourse may be 
enjoyed at suitable times and places; but the Sunday- 
school teachers' meeting should be confined strictly to 
the preparation of the mind and heart for the specific 
duties of the Sabbath. To make it the medium of 
forming acquaintances or intimacies not otherwise likely 
to be formed, or to convert it into a pleasure-party, is a 
grave abuse. 

It may not be out of place to say a word or two in 
this connection on the great subject of devotional exer- 
cise in Sunday-schools. 

Teachers are often called to lead the prayers of 
others, — sometimes in the school, sometimes in the 
weekly or monthly prayer-meetings, sometimes in the oc- 
casional private interviews with the class, and still oftener 
with an individual pupil who may be sick, or thought- 
ful, or careless. To be able to officiate to the edifica- 
tion of others is very desirable; and to attempt such a 
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service without proper preparation and skill is pre- 
sumptuous. It is to be feared that children often con- 
tract habits of irreverence, if not of contempt, for the 
oflBices of divine worship, by the manner in which they 
are often discharged in our Sunday-schools. Sometimes 
a whole class may be observed in some frivolous or mis- 
chievous acts,— Whispering, reading a book, showing a 
picture or toy, playing with a pin or a penknife, or 
trying to make others play or laugh. In well-ordered 
schools such conduct is not so open; but, unless great 
care is taken,- much of the value of such an exercise 
will be lost, or much offence given to the divine majesty. 

The language of all social prayer should be such as 
is likely to express the desires of the persons engaged 
as they would express them, or, at least, such as they 
will readily recognise as an expression of their desires. 
If the prayers are offered by one on behalf of an as- 
sembly of children, they should be couched in language 
which those engaged could intelligently adopt as their 
own. The sins confessed should be such as children are 
conscious of, and the blessings asked or acknowledged 
should be those which children esteem to be blessings. 

The person who speaks is a mere mouth-piece of the 
rest, like the chairman of some delegation. It is not his 
wishes, but thdra, that are offered ; not his sins, but theirs, 
which are confessed; not his fears and doubts and hopes, 
but theirs, which are presented to the compassionate 
Jesus. Brevity and simplicity should be studied. 

It requires but little attention to the habits of thought 
and expression which prevail among children, to gain 
a knowledge of their peculiarities. Simplicity and di- 
rectness are auspicious. Their figurative language is 
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drawn very much frotn the thingd they see and hear. 
A little boy of five once introduced into his evening 
prayer this expression: — "0 God! grant that I may 
stick to thee as the snail stuck to the rock to-day, that 
couldn't be got off!" 

The time occupied should be so brief that a child's 
attention shall not be wearied nor diverted. It helps a 
child to understand and unite in a prayer when the 
sentences are short and each distinctly uttered. The 
Lord's Prayer is a perfect model in this as in other 
respects. We are told of one who, after a brief address 
at the close of a school-session, raised his hands, saying, 
devoutly, "Let us pray." He looked up, and reverently- 
uttered these words: — "Lord, this night forgive and 
bless each boy and girl in this school, all for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. Amen." One of the boys, in the fulness 
of his heart, exclaimed, loud enough to be heard by 
several, "That's the best prayer I ever heard!" 

It should be the aim of the superintendent and 
teachers of every Sunday-school to give to prayer the 
aspect of a most precious privilege. Perhaps nothing 
of the like importance is made a subject of less sys- 
tematic attention; and when it is considered how large 
a share it has in the nourishment and growth of the 
soul in its whole probationary course, and how high a 
place it occupies in the column of Christian duties, such 
neglect seems quite inexplicable. 

It is scarcely needful to say that the tone and manner 
of one who leads in prayer should be reverential. Every 
word should be distinctly pronounced, and clearly heard 
by the whole assembly. An inaudible commencement, 
all affected emotion, and every thing like a drawling. 
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whining, sing-song, or monotonous manner should be 
studiously avoided. 

§ 8. Diffusion of Sunday-schoQl influence. 

It has often been an interesting inquiry in Sunday- 
school circles how far the parents and neighbours of 
those represented in the Sunday-school should be em- 
braced in the plans of the school. In places where 
the monthly concert is observed, the services are well 
attended by parents, and the season is often made one 
. of peculiar interest. In some places, teachers and chil- 
dren unite in the weekly or monthly prayer-meeting; 
but in most cases, it is believed, teachers alone consti- 
tute the attendants. Much must be left to the judg- 
ment and discretion of those immediately concerned. 
As an encouragement to give the widest diffusion that 
is practicable to all good influences, and also as an il- 
lustration of the extent to which a "a little candle can 
throw its beams" in our dark and "naughty world," we 
present a case, the perfect authenticity of which we 
have no reason to doubt. 

"In my recollections of the past, there is nothing 
which affords me more real pleasure than our weekly 
prayer-meetings. These gatherings for pr2|.yer may be 
regarded as a Sunday-school thermometer, showing the 
life and heat it contains. The amount of spiritual good 
being carried on may be generally gauged by the num- 
ber and fervour of our teachers at a prayer-meeting. 
We cannot hope that there is much love for the work, 
much spiritual zeal in our souls, if the prayer-meeting 
be neglected. In the school in which I was engaged, 
these seasons were always reckoned among our happiest 
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hours. There was not one of us who did not have to 
work hard for his daily bread, and some had to walk a 
distance of two miles after the labours of the day; and 
yet so animating, so refreshing, were these meetings, 
that they were always well attended. At one of them, 
I remember, our superintendent was absent in conse^^ 
quence of indisposition, and one of our senior teachers 
presided in his stead. He read and commented on the 
14th of Luke, and threw out some very important 
practical remarks. Coming to the 13th verse, — 'But 
when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind,' he said, 'We have had many spi- 
ritual feasts in this school : — ^what a pity it is that we 
should be contented to keep the relish to ourselves ! I 
have often thought that if we were to call in the pa- 
rents and neighbours, it would render our repast still 
more delightful to ourselves, as well as, by God's bless- 
ing, might stimulate some to inquire their way to Zion, 
whose faces are not now thitherward.' 

" The hint was no sooner given than it was acted upon. 
The same night it was resolved that the parents should 
be invited to attend our meetings for prayer; but, alas! 
it wajTwith them then as it is now, — ^the great majority 
of them were more solicitous about the meat that 
perisheth than that which endureth unto everlasting 
life. The invitation was not responded to, and we were 
obliged to have recourse to another expedient. As the 
parents would not come to us, we determined to go to 
them. Some of them, we knew, felt interested in the 
school, and would be ready, if it was in their power, to 
do us a service. A few of these were waited upon, and 
asked to open their rooms to our accommodation one 
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hour in the week, we undertaking to make a small re- 
muneration for lighting and trouble. Our application 
was successful. A room was obtained, and the neigh- 
bours were invited to attend for religious worship. The 
result exceeded our expectations. At our first meeting, 
the room was tolerably full; a solemn feeling seemed to 
pervade the assembly, and much interest appeared to 
be excited by the earnestness of those who addressed 
the throne of grace. The parents saw, evidently, that 
we were deeply concerned for the welfare of their chil- 
dren; and I believe that we raised ourselves that night 
in their estimation. We left under a deep conviction 
that God had been present with us, and that this effort 
to bring the gospel to the homes of the poor would not 
be in vain in the Lord. 

"At one of these humble assemblies, I observed in a 
corner of the room a young man, whose every look and 
gesture displayed the greatest wonder at our proceed- 
ings. His outstretched head and restless eyes, as we 
sang and prayed, indicated that he had never before 
heard the praises of Qod sung in company, or the ma- 
jesty of heaven addressed in extemporaneous words. 
He was clothed in what appeared to be an old working- 
suit, but which was, in fact, his holiday attire. He had 
come washed and dressed for the occasion. There were 
black circles, however, about his eyes which had escaped 
the cleansing-process ; and from these and his general 
appearance I judged that he was a chimney-sweep. 
Subsequent inquiries proved that it was so. After the 
service, we conversed with him, and found that he was 
totally unlettered, and amazingly ignorant of the gospel 
of salvation. He told us that he became a climbing- 
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boy at six years of age, and continued so until he had 
grown too bulky to ascend a chimney, when he was 
made a kind of foreman over the younger ones. H© 
had never been to school or to a place of worship in his 
life; nor did he know of a chimney-sweep that was more 
fortunate in this respect than himself. We invited him 
to attend the school on the Sabbath, and offered to 
teach him to read. This invitation he accepted; and 
he soon proved one of our most promising scholars. 
He attended all our meetings, and became so interested 
in the school that I believe he was never absent when 
there was any thing going on. The instruction and 
example of the teachers were not lost upon him. It 
soon became apparent that the work of grace had com- 
menced in his soul, and hopes were entertained that he 
would ultimately become a burning and a shining light 
among the class of persons with whom, in the provi- 
dence of God, his lot had been cast. 

"It happened, on one of our appointed meetings for 
prayer, that an important assembly of Sunday-school 
teachers was to be held, and most of oiir friends were 
desirous of being present. It was therefore arranged 
that I and a senior teacher should conduct the service 
by ourselves. I attended; but my companion was un- 
avoidably absent. Being very young, and the room 
being unusually full, I was much perplexed how to pro- 
ceed. I could manage to lead the prayer; but to ex- 
pound the Scriptures was a thing I had never attempted. 
Fortunately, on that evening I had been reading 
Brown's commentary upon the parable of the ten. vir- 
gins, and, having most of the ideas well stored in my 
memory, I resolved to bring them forth from their 
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hiding-place and 16 spread them out to the best of my 
ability for the benefit of my auditory. In this I suc- 
ceeded better than I had anticipated, and even ventured 
to advance an idea or two of my own. My congrega- 
tion listened with attention ; but, having exhausted my 
budget, I was compelled to conclude my remarks, 
though my companion had not arrived, and I had not 
occupied more than half of the hour. Having offered 
prayer, and sung a long hymn to fill up the time, and 
no assistant appearing, I ventured to call upon my 
friend the sweep for the second prayer, — ^fearing, how- 
ever, that he would decline, as he had never before 
prayed in public. To my great comfort, he consented; 
and I was much struck with the fervour and simplicity 
of his supplications, as well as his somewhat familiar 
acquaintance with gospel truth. If his grammar was 
defective, his theology was good; and if his prayer did 
not display much learning of the head, it evinced deep 
feeling of the heart. Among other petitions, I remem- 
ber he offered one for me. '0 Lord!' he said, 'bless 
the young man as is come to teach us to-night. He is 
a great deal more learned than us, and knows more 
about the Bible. Bless what he has said to us, and 
what he says to the children in the Sunday-school,*^ and 
may thy Spirit teach him to teach others about that 
blessed Saviour who came to preach to the poor, and 
show them how they may be made very rich and very 
happy without a shilling of money.' The artless sim- 
plicity of the sweep, together with his earnestness, 
seemed to make a deep impression on every mind; and 
one woman, who had been loqg living in sin, was, 
through the instrumentality of that meeting, led to 
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resign the weapons of her rebellion and to become the 
willing captive of the triumphant grace of Christ. 

"On the following Sabbath, having reported progress 
to my fellow-teachers, it was determined to do some- 
thing towards placing our new friend, and now fellow- 
labourer, in more comfortable circumstances. Sweep- 
ing-machines had at this time been brought into use, 
and the more humane of our matrons and housekeepers 
objected to the employment of climbing-boys; so that 
those who were fortunate enough to obtain possession 
of one of these machines were reaping an abundant 
harvest. Our friend was not among the successful few. 
The article was too expensive for his means. A sub- 
scription was therefore commenced for the purpose of 
obtaining for him the desired instrument; and this 
having been accomplished, and there being an unoccu- 
pied cellar beneath the school, of which the teachers 
put him into possession, he soon became a thriving 
man. 

"Nor were these the only fruits that were gathered 
from this branch which had thus happily run over the 
wall. One of our number, a kind-hearted and truly 
pious man, feeling deeply interested in the wondrous 
change which had taken place in the chimney-sweep, 
began to turn his benevolent eyes towards others of 
that fraternity, who were living within no great dis- 
tance from the school, with a view to raise them from 
the moral, degradation into which they were sunk. He 
visited the courts where they resided, and his heart . 
was filled with grief when he beheld the wretchedness 
and ignorance which everywhere prevailed among them. 
Being a man of energy and decision, he at once com- 
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menced the work of reformation. Associating with 
him his friend the sweep, who had accompanied him in 
his visits to the abodes of these wretched children, he 
opened a room in one of their courts, and invited all 
the sweeps in the neighbourhood to come and receive 
instruction. Many persons have claimed the honour 
of having been the first to open a Eagged-school in 
London; but the honour seems to belong to this man. 
This was to all intents and purposes a Ragged-school, 
and must have been commenced prior to the year 1820. 
The work of instruction rapidly progressed; and the 
children, having before them the example of one of 
their own brethren,* soon became more cleanly in their 
habits, tod black skins and sooty clothes gave place to 
clean faces and decent apparel. I have seen and con- 
versed with persons who received the only instruction 
they ever had in this school, and can testify to the 
moral and spiritual benefits which have resulted from 
the labours of this honoured servant of God in this 
place. 

"Encouraged by the success which had attended his 
efforts, our friend sought to widen the sphere of his 
usefulness. Another room was opened, much larger 
than the former, where all children were admitted to 
receive instruction whose moral condition unfitted them 
for association with the youth in our regular Sabbath- 
schools. Prosperity again smiled upon our friend. 
Numbers pressed forward for instruction. The room 
soon became inconveniently crowded; and this devoted 
friend of children was rewarded for his toils by living 
to see many of his scholars become pious heads of 
femilies and active servants in the vineyard of Christ. 

23 
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From a published report it appears that this school 
had one hundred and sixty-eight children under instruc- 
tion, and was also well provided with teachers. 

''Such were the pleasing results that attended the in- 
stitution of this prayer-meeting, — ^an effort that was 
attended with no additional labour, and which involved 
very little extra expense, but was productive of lasting 
benefits to the souls and bodies of men. 

''0 ye Sunday-school teachers ! who are so anxious 
to witness the fruits of your labours, endeavour so to 
regulate your proceedings as that the parents and 
others in the vicinity of your schools may be benefited 
by your labours. Let your branches run over the wall ; 
so shall they gather ripe clusters from your vine, and 
that prayer, which has so frequently and fervently as- 
cended from your lips and hearts, shall be abundantly 
answered: — 'Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
and thy glory unto their children.' " (Note XIV.) 

§ 9. The auaceptibiiity of children to religious impres- 
eione. 

No one can overrate the importance of the early 
conversion of children to Christ. With rare exceptions, 
those who embrace the gospel late in life are of com- 
paratively little service to the church^ Like patients 
from the hospital, whose causes have been very obstinate 
and whose cure is certainly to the credit of the skill and 
fidelity of the attending physician, auch late converts 
are wonderful monuments of the power and grace of 
the great Physician, but, as it regards active service for 
the church, they are little better than cripples. "Hos- 
pital Christians" they have been called, — ^who, though 
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saved themselves, accomplish little towards saving 
others. How diflferent with a vigorous, earnest, ener- 
getic youth, who takes strong and fresh hold of the 
hope set before him in the gospel and devotes to his 
Creator and Eedeemer the dew of his youth ! 

There is a prevalent impression, not readily acknow- 
ledged even to ourselves, that little children cannot, in 
the nature of things, be Christians. It seems to be 
thought that as the body must acquire a certain de- 
gree of strength and compactness before it can bear 
burdens or endure labour, and the judgment must 
attain to a certain degree of maturity before its deter- 
minations are reliable, so the convictions of the mind 
and the emotions of the heart are of little account until 
the age of infancy and childhood is passed, and the 
individual is capable of apprehending the objects and 
grounds of religious faith. (Note XV.) There can be 
no doubt that children, very little children, have strong 
passions. Their likes and dislikes may be very capri- 
cious, but they are very decided. They love very 
warmly, they trust very implicitly, they yield (when 
their will is opposed) very reluctantly. There would 
seem to be some foundation here for what is called re- 
ligious feeling ; and, as a matter of fact, children do very 
decidedly evince such a feeling at a very tender age. 

So deep are the very earliest of these impressions, 
oftentimes, that no change of time or place obliterates 
or obscures them. Indeed, Dr. Chalmers, when sixty 
years of age, said that the Scripture prints with which 
he was familiar in his childhood were still so vividly 
before his mind as to impart a peculiar tinge and 
charm to the same subjects as they were presented 
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to his vision in his minute and critical examination 
of them. 

Our readers are familiar with anecdotes in confirma- 
tion of this statement, some of which, we presume, 
seem quite incredible. We shall select but a few, and 
all of indubitable authority .^ 

The life of that remarkable young man, Francis 
Lends Mackenzie, son of Lord Mackenzie, of the Su- 
preme Court of Scotland, furnishes interesting evi- 
dences of a child's susceptibility to religious impres- 
sions, which are the more valuable from the fact that 
they matured into the principles of a most distinguished 
and exemplary Christian life, though terminated at the 
early age of twenty-one. When he was fou!r years of age, 
his mother entered the room where he was alone at his 
play, and said, "Why, Frankie, nobody here but you?" 
"Yes, mamma, God is here." The maturest Christian 
can ask no higher incentive to holiness than that he is 
constantly under the inspection of a holy God. At six 
years of age he overheard a conversation between a mis- 
sionary from China and some ministers. Upon going 
to bed that night, he said to his mother, "Mamma, if 
you think it right, I would like to pray myself," (mean- 
ing to dispense on that occasion with his accustomed 
form.) Permission being given, he used the following 
words, which were written down a few moments after 
they were uttered. "0 Lord, they are wanting to tell 
the people about Jesus. Do thou make a great many 
people go to hear them, that they may know about 
Jesus and be made good ; and when they are trying 
hard to do thy work, Satan will be trying to hinder 
them and do them harm. Do thou keep them, and not 
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let Satan touch them at all." It would be difficult for 
the most thoughtful and experienced Christian to de- 
scribe in the same number of words more of the nature, 
the importance, the difficulties and the encouragements 
of the work of missions, or of the true ground of faith 
in its ultimate accomplishment. It might serve well 
as a form of prayer for the Missionary Monthly Con- 
cert. Can we suppose such a child to be incapable of the 
enjoyment of Christian faith and hope? 

Not less abundant and satisfactory is the evidence 
that very young children have an accurate discernment 
of truth and duty. It is admitted that in most in- 
stances there has been faithful early instruction, and 
the associations of the child from infancy have been 
with religious people and usages; but this does not de- 
tract from their pertinency or value as showing that the 
infant mind is capable of receiving and appreciating 
religious truth. Especially quick and acute is it in 
applying principles and detecting inconsistencies. The 
lifet)f young Mackenzie, before cited, furnishes an illus- 
tration. A passage (Exodus xxvii. 20) being read, in 
which particular directions are given about the oil of 
the sanctuary, and some comments being made upon it, 
the child, then five years old, soon after showed 
his understanding of the typical meaning of the passage 
by applying it in one of his prayers: — '^0 my God! 
make me to burn this day with pure oil." 

At six years of age, he was reading to his mother, 
when this sentence occurred. " In vain will ye seek him 
(Jesus) in unholy pursuits and sinful pleasures." He 
stopped, thought a moment, and then said, " I am sure 
if we ^aeek' Jesus anywhere we shall find him." The 

23* 
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mistake was the author's, who should not have spoken 
of seeking Jesus where he is not to be found. 

It is to be feared that the manner of many teachers 
tends to confirm an impression upon which the prince 
of darkness relies much for the security of his prey, 
viz., that children are not expected to be religious tiU 
they are older. No specific time is fixed, but there is 
a certain period within which they are under tutors 
and governors and are supposed to have no particular 
position and, of course, no particular responsibility. 
When the proper time comes to consider their religious 
obligations, attention * is to be called to them, and the 
preparatory work of learning Scripture, and hymns, and 
catechisms, and cultivating religious habits, is with a view 
to secure the desired result when the appropriate time 
comes. Of course, any unusual interest a child mani- 
fests in religious, truth or duty before the time is re- 
garded with apprehension, as indicating that the little . 
creature's days on earth are soon to end. After a course 
of preliminary instruction in the simple elements of 
religion, there is generally a season of exhortation and 
"warning, at the close of which (unless they sooner leave 
the school) a decided stand on the side of truth and 
holiness is confidently expected. Now, so far as the 
idea of such a mechanical process influences the 
teacher's feelings or manner, or leads the pupil to think 
that an early choice of Christ as his portion and hope 
is not expected, it is greatly to be deprecated. If we 
interpret the revealed will of God rightly, it is that 
every human soul that is conscious of guilt and seeks 
pardon, of pollution and seeks to be cleansed, of danger 
and seeks a refuge, shall not fail to find them all, and 
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that not to-morrow or next week, at any other future 
time, but now. Full and complete salvation is provided. 
There is no condition or contingency in the case. From 
every one who accepts the gospel the condemnation of 
the law is removed. It may be natural, but very Mr> 
scriptural, to suppose some analogy exists between the 
divine and human governments in this respect. It 
is not so. To secure the favour of the government to- 
wards a condemned offender, the individual case is made 
the subject of a distinct appeal and investigation, and 
some good cause must be shown for the intervention of 
the supreme power to arrest the due operation of law, 
— ^such as the discovery of new evidence or the apparent 
mortal sickness of the guilty party. But the scheme of 
human redemption rests on no such grounds. It offers 
a present perfect salvation to each child in our classes 
as much as to us. If the youngest of them feels the 
guilt and burden of sin (as the youngest may) and 
desires relief, he need not go home, or to church, or to 
a Christian friend, to obtain it. The faintest whisper 
of love, the feeblest effort of faith, is accepted by Him 
who waits to be gracious; and such emotions are, to say 
the least, as likely to be felt on the Lord s day, when 
the word of salvation is affectionately and earnestly in- 
culcated with a deep sense of dependence upon divine 
aid, and where every influence is or should be favourable 
to the germination and growth of religious feeling, as 
at any other time or place. (Note XVI.) 

Our children, it is said by one and another, are heed- 
less and inattentive, even while we point out their guilt 
and danger and urge them to flee from the wrath to 
come. So were we once, when in the like circum- 
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Btances. We did not believe there was any cause for 
alarm or any need of immediate exertion. No human art 
or power can break this spell. The strong man armed 
keepeth his palace till a stronger than he comes and 
dispossesses him. What we have to do is to set 
before the pupil's mind in the most impressive and 
intelligible manner the perfect holiness of the divine law, 
the inexcusableness of every transgression, the nature 
of the penalty, the way of pardon and salvation, and 
the infinite and boundless grace which is displayed in 
offering it to guilty rebels. These are the grave reali- 
ties with which we are concerned as religious teachers 
of the young; and it is well for us if we so esteem them 
ourselves as to prompt us to earnestness and sympathy 
when presenting them to others, and especially to 
young and inconstant minds. * 

If a portion of the time which is spent by many 
teachers in exhorting and warning scholars and in 
arousing their fears were given to a contemplation of 
the abounding mercy of God in the redemption of the 
world by Jesus Christ, and the necessary connection as 
well between sin and suffering as between holiness and 
happiness, it might be oftener found that the minds of 
little children are not incapable of religious emotions as 
strong and permanent as any other. There must be a 
warm and tender sympathy mingled with our instructions 
of children. Their confidence must be won and carefully 
cherished; and all this is part of the study and labour 
of the wise teachers who hope to bring many to right- 
eousness. When our divine Teacher was upon the earth, 
and young children were brought to him, he did not 
set them on the benches with the doctors, with their 
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little feet dangling a foot from the floor, and say to 
them, "Now, children, I want you to be very still and , 
very attentive, and listen to what I say;" but he took 
them into his arms, put his hands upon them and 
blessed them; and they, doubtless, expressed their love 
for him in some becoming way. We cannot bring our 
children to him in his human form; but surely he is not 
less accessible since he is exalted for the very purpose 
of giving repentance and remission of sins to them not 
less than to us. And when we present them to him in 
faith, though he may not put his hands upon them and 
bless them, he may shed upon them' the gentle dew of 
his grace and draw their tender hearts into blessed and 
indissoluble union yirith. himself. But the nearness and 
fulness of his divine blessing may be closely connected 
with the faith, diligence and prayer with which our part 
of the work is done. Never will the natural affections of 
our children be stronger towards what is pure and good 
than they are now; and never will they be more pliable. 
A little boy was listening attentively to a sermon in 
which the sympathies of the maternal and filial relations 
were brought strongly to view. Among other incidents 
of the Scripture narrative which were dwelt upon, was 
the miraculous restoration of the only son of the widow 
of Nain, and especially the expression of the historian, 
"And he delivered him to his mother;" and also our 
Saviour's exclamation to John, "Behold thy mother!" 
The child's affections were so kindled by the allusions 
that he forgot for the moment the proprieties of the 
place, and, slipping down from his seat and climbing 
upon his mother's knee, he imprinted an audible and 
hearty kiss upon her cheek ! Why are we so slow to 
s 
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avail ourselves of the powerful emotions of which a little 
heart is so susceptible? * 

The chief point we have in view ia this connection, 
however, is to persuade teachers to regard the present 
salvation of their pupils as an event to be earnestly 
desired and confidently expected as a result of their 
faithfulness and in answer to their prayers. Their 
whole manner, and the drift of their teaching, should 
combine to make the impression that a failure to intro- 
duce them into the family of Christ while they are chil- 
dren, would be a severe disappointment. 

Too often, alas, ottr children leave the school, at the 
close of the session, without any evidence that their 
impenitence is any cause of anxiety to us, or that their 
acceptance of oflfered mercy will not be just as season- 
able a week or a year hence as now. No wonder that, 
with a natural bias so strong towards things seen and 
temporal, they should concur in the apparent conclu- 
sion of their Sunday-school teacher and guide " that, to- 
morrow will be as this day" in respect to opportunities 
and means of grace, "and much more abundant." And 
so, things unseen and eternal are dismissed from the 
mind. 

It will not be inferred from any thing we have said 
in this connection that it is a cause of dependency or 
discouragement that the fruits of our labour do not at 
once appear, or that an answer to our prayers is not at 
once vouchsafed. 

« Though seed which is sown may not seem to take root, 
;' Tet stiU we're encouraged to look for the fruit : 

ji As husbandmen do, when they cast in the grain, 

We wait, and we know it shaU not be in yaln." • 
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We may not find a more suitable connection in 
which to admonish teachers not only to avoid the ap- 
pearance of indifference to what a child may say, but 
to afford them frequent and favourable opportunities to 
communicate their thoughts and feelings. Some teach- 
ers are always in a hurry. Perhaps they are at their 
posis in season, but, either from want of method in 
their work, or from attempting too much, or from mere 
thoughtlessness, they are startled by the sound of the 
dismissal-bell, and in much haste and confasion close up 
their class-duties. When visits are paid, they are so brief 
as scarcely to afford opportunity for conversation ; and, 
if a casual meeting occurs in the street, it is evident 
that the teacher has something else to do besides ''stop- 
ping to talk." "I was lately called," says one, "to 
visit the dying bed of a young woman, who for a con- 
siderable time I had seen regularly once a week, but 
whom I considered one of the unpromising ones to 
whom it was of no use to try to do any good. After 
several ineffectual attempts to draw out her thoughts 
on eternal things, my visits when I found her alone 
had been made as short as possible, and I hastened 
away to others whom I thought more open to impres- 
sion. Great, therefore, was my astonishment when I 
heard her express the most simple trust and confidence 
in that Saviour through whose precious blood-shedding 
the sting of death had been for her entirely taken 
away. I found she had been long under most deep and 
distressing conviction of sin, and had passed through 
a severe mental conflict, which had been concealed from 
every eye but that of the Omniscient. At length, how-, 
ever, she was able to lay down her burden at the foot 
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of the cross and to go on her way rejoicing. And 
now, in the valley of the shadow of death she fears no 
evil, for the rod and staff of a present Saviour support 
and comfort her. After satisfying myself that there 
was no reason to fear self-deception, I expressed to her 
my joy at hearing the expression of her hope, and my 
surprise that I had not been aware of the state of her 
mind. She fixed her eyes intently upon me and 

said, very slowly, ' Oh, Miss , how often have I 

wished to open my mind fully to you ! but I could not 
do it before others, and when I was alone you always 
seeTned to be in such a hurry /' I knew she was far from 
intending to reproach me; but bitterly did I regret my 
haste and negligence, which, but for God's abundant 
mercy, might have led to the stifling of her serious 
impressions and the ruin of her soul." 

§ 10. Training-Classes. 

A very cursory survey of the ground we have passed 
over must satisfy any reflecting mind that the office of 
a Sunday-school teacher cannot be safely accepted or . 
declined without grave consideration. It may be diffi- 
cult to define precisely what age, what intellectual en- 
dowments or attainments, and what moral or religious 
qualifications, should be insisted on in a candidate for so 
responsible a position; but we hazard nothing in saying 
that the office should be conferred on no one without 
serious reference to fitness in these several particulars. . 
It will require but a brief experience of the duties and 
difficulties of such a vocation to satisfy a thoughtful mind 
that something more than human skill and strength is 
needed to cope with them; and if there is not a felt ne-. 
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cessity for divine aid as well as for all the help which 
can be derived from the sympathy and co-operation of 
fellow-labourers, it may be feared that the obligations 
and responsibilities of the place are but imperfectly ap- 
prehended. While it is admitted that "the true power 
of a teacher lies in the force of his own character, the 
depth of his convictions, and the consistency of his 
life," it is nevertheless and equally true that great 
additional power may be acquired by study, observa- 
tion and experience. 

Various plans have been devised to supply teachers 
with the means of improvement. Weekly meetings for 
pJrayer and for the study of the lesson, when properly 
conducted, and monthly meetings at which the general 
interests of the school are discussed in connection with 
devotional exercises, have a tendency to improve the 
minds as well as the hearts of teachers; but there needs 
to be a distinct and direct agency for giving them a 
proper knowledge of the art of teachinff. 

A very little reflection must satisfy us that the art 
is- not to be acquired without much pains- taking; and 
though the subject-matter of Sunday-school instruction 
is what God has revealed, and not what our philosophy 
Of investigation may have brought to light, there are 
various modes of presenting even revealed truth to'the 
minds of others; and much of the success of our teach- 
ing depends upon the choice we make. So that, what- 
ever may be the attainments of any individual teacher 
in this difficult art, it is scarcely to be supposed that a 
comparison of his experience and observation with that 
of others would not supply some items of valuable in- 
fiMnaaUon not before poeseaaed. 

24 
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To diffuse and, as far as possible, equalize the com- 
mon stock of knowledge, resort has been had to -what 
are called "training-classes/' 

The design of these classes is — 

''Ist. To impress the teacher with the importance 
of his work, by showing him in what good teaching 
consists. Many, no doubt, have a solemn conviction^ 
that their work is second to none, except it be the aduit 
ministry: the majority, however, it is to be feared, 
think but little about its great responsibility. Th^ 
become teachers, and remain so, supposing they have 
little more to do than to give their scholars dementary 
instruction, — ^to hear them recite their hjrmhs or cater 
chisms, — ^to read a chapter or two with them, and iX9W 
and then to make a few crude and didactic rema(rka 
thereon. The model-lessons in the training-class, and 
the practice-lessons, not only show them how a roid 
model class is conducted by a model teacher, and how 
an ordinary class should be conducted by tead^aqn 
of ordinary intelligence, but help to open their eyes, to 
their own d6ficiencie8,-K)ne great step towards im- 
provement. Who can doubt that if a young male or 
female teacher be thus open to conviction, if apt to 
learn as well as desirous of being apt to teach, he or 
she •will soon recognise the importance of the ofB.ce, it© 
great responsibility and solemn duties? ... : 

"2dly. To prove that good and effective tejwhiflg.is 
not confined to one plan or method. Many men, many 
ways. This is seen to perfection in the trailiing^class; 
so that you are really puzzled to decide which, is best. 
The judicious, careful teacher, anxious to adopt the 
best, will consider the excellencies of each in connection 
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with his own capacity or m^ans, and will select that 
most likely to subserve his purpose. Our six months' 
course has convinced us, if we needed conviction, that 
good and effective teaching is not limited to one or two 
methods, any more than good and effective preaching 
is confined to one or two arrangements of sermons. 

"3dly. To show that preparation is an essential ele- 
ment in all good teaching. This is so obvious, as the 
model or practice lesson proceeds, that the pupils have 
only to use their common sense to be satisfied that the 
conductor of the lesson for the evening must have 
made careful preparation, and that, if they themselves 
aim at good teaching, they must imitate his example 
in that particular. 

. "4thly. To show that good -teaching is pleasant 
teaching. The piq)il sees this in the order and atteur 
tion of the children, though surrounded by a consider- 
arble number of spectators; while the earnestness, the 
cheerfulness, the animation and the absorption of the 
teacher in his work place the truthfulness of our in- 
ference bieyond doubt or cavil." 

The manner of proceeding (as we gather from va.^ 
rious sources) is substantially thus:— ^A suitable place 
of meeting is provided and an invitation extended to 
teachers to assemble and form a class. They are to 
understand that the purpose of the organization is 
mutual improvement, and for this a wiUingneaa to be 
tav^htiB a pre-requisite. It is desirable that the mem- 
bers should consider themselves enlisted for the course, 
and it is considered expedient by many that a small 
fee should be required to defray needful expenses, in- 
s^tead of the class being open and free to all. What 
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costs something is more likely to be valued, and a more 
iiegular attendance would be secured. 

At one end of the apartment is a raised platform, 
to be occupied by the chairman . or director of the 
class. On his right hand is a class of twelve or 
fourteen children, whose age and acquirements differ 
according to the use that is to be made of them, 
whether to illustrate infant-school, juvenile, or more 
advanced instruction. The teacher who is to con- 
duct the class is seated in the midst of them; or the 
class may remain in an ante-room till it is wanted. The 
meeting being opened with singing and prayer, a brief 
lecture or discussion may ensue on some practical topic, 
say, — ' ' The proper use of a question-book. ' ' Some general 
principles having been stated, the lecturer, or some 
person supposed to be quite competent to illustrate the 
proper method of using the book, takes the class and 
goes through a short lesson, in teaching which he is 
supposed to present his method to the teachers in at- 
tendance as a model. At this meeting, or at the next, 
the principles of the previous lecture are discussed; 
and now some teacher is called upon to take a class 
and go through with a lesson on the model principle 
previously illustrated. This is called a practice-lesson; 
and all the teachers present are to suggest, in a kind 
and candid spirit, any defects which they may observe 
in its progress. Thus a training-class is based (as it 
has been said) on a very plain principle. A father, at 
the dinner-table, sees his little son handling his knife 
or spoon awkwardly. He takes it from him and says, 
^'Look here; see how I hold it." That is a ^^model" 
leeson." Then be says, '' Let me see you take it and do 
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in the same way." - Tim ia^ tke '^praetioe'lesson" The 
pteparation-clafls is to show teachers what to teach; 
the training-class is to show them how to teach. In 
the fi^st they gain the: knowledge ; in the second they 
learn how to use it. 

^ * In the course of a series 6t conferences with Sunday^ 
school teachers which it was pur privilege to hold 
sieveral years ago, we resorted to an experiment in com- 
bined "model (Si^nd practice lesson." The specific object 
then in view was to show how the attention of an entire 
^lass could be secured while only one member was 
under direct instruction, — a difficulty of which many 
teachers sorely complain, and which fills many schools 
*ith intolerable ndise and confusion. From that ex- 
periment we learned several lessons, such as— 
.1. That a class of children selected for such a purpose 
i^ould have been previously accustomed to the teacher's 
manner, and the teacher to their habits, dispositions 
and capacities, sd that when they come together for the 
experiment they should not be strangers to each other. 

2. That the method employed in illustrating the 
principle or mode of teaching should be so simple and 
practical that, teachers of ordinary capacity and skill 
may be able to adopt it. The teachers who are looking 
on should see and feel that they can do as the mode} 
teacher does with no more time, talents or opportunities 
than they now have, though perhaps with a better im^ 
provement of them all. 

3. That the teachableness and ability of the pupils to 
comprehend what is taught shall be about the same as 
are found in the common run of Sunday-school children. 
There should be no room for a teacher to say, "It is 

24* 
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easy enough with 9tf^h children; but I would like to 
have him try my class just once." 

As a general thing, it is better that the teacher of 
the model or practice lesson should be no more nor lees 
than a Sunday-school teacher from the working-rankB, 
It is not any part of the design of training-classes to 
afford "crack" teachers an opportunity to display their 
powers, (if they were so inclined,) but simply to show 
what almost any teacher may accomplish by proper 
pains. 

How to deal with village schools so as to sec^u^ 
some agency to benefit teachers when scattered <^er 
rural districts is an important question. It is sug- 
gested that one way of meeting the difficulty would 
be for the various local associations to establish cen- 
tral classes in their several towns, and to make ar- 
rangements for friends to visit the village schools and 
give a modeUesson after the services of the Sabbath- 
day are over, having previously attended the schools, 
and noted the way in which they were conducted, so as 
to point out any defects which might strike their minds. 
It is believed that if there is one class of persons i& 
the country who more truly demand the hearty sym-* 
pathy and practical help of their brethren, it is the . 
teachers of village schools, who toil on unnoticed, from 
year to year, struggling with difficulties which those in: 
more favoured localities know nothing about. 

How far any provision of this kind would be desi** 
rable, practicable or acceptable among us, we are not 
prepared to say. That it would be icseful we are quite 
confident; and we may add that our Sunday-school 
work is well worth any wit or labour that can be- ex^ 
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pendedr in making it more efficient and complete in all 
its departments. 

Whatever form the plan may take, it shpnld be sys- 
tematic ; it should not demand un unreasonable portion 
of time; and there should be connected with it ample 
Opportunity for asking questions and expressing a dif- 
ference of views. 

A sensible and practical writer says, — 

"Two classes of qualifications are needful to consti- 
tute an accomplished and successful teacher. First, an 
itoter^st in the subject taught, a love for the work, and 
an earnest desire to promote the highest interest of the 
leatners. 2. Mental vigour and flexibility; insight 
into character; knowledge of methods, the ability to 
adapt them to new circumstances, and the nameless re- 
sources that go to make up tact, skill and teaching- 
power. The former are the moral qualities that make 
the animtos or force of the instrument; the. latter, the 
intellectual and mechanical gifts by which the moral 
force is applied and made to produce the desired re^- 
suits." The extent to which those qualities are com- 
bined in the living, active teachers of to-day is the 
measure of the true efficiency of our Sunday-school 
machinery. The army is numericaUy large enough ta 
defeat any opposition, and there is enthusiasm enough 
to lead a forlorn hope; but, undrilled, undisciplined, and 
unskilled in the evolutions and weapons of the service, 
it is but a blind giant expending his strength in aimless 
and objectless thrusts. 

The two classes of qualifications to which we have 
referred are intimately related. Nothing can com- 
pensate for the absence of the former; and yet. these 
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ea&y enough with 9uch children; but I would like to 
have him try my class just once." 

As a general thing, it is better that the teacher of 
the model or practice lesson should be no more nor less 
than a Sunday-school teacher from the working-ranlar 
It is not any part of the design of training-classes to 
afford "crack" teachers an opportunity to display their 
powers, (if they were so inclined,) but simply to show 
what almost any teacher may accomplish by proper 
pains. 

How to deal with village schools so as to se^u:^ 
some agency to benefit teachers when scattered over 
rural districts is an important question. It is sug- 
gested that one way of meeting the difficulty would 
be for the various local associations to establish cen^ 
tral classes in their several towns, and to make ar- 
rangements for friends to visit the village schools and 
give a model-lesson after the services of the Sabbath- 
day are over, having previously attended the schools, 
and noted the way in which they were conducted, so as 
to point out any defects which might strike their minds. 
It is believed that if there is one class of persons in 
the country who more truly demand the hearty sym-? 
pathy and practical help of their brethren, it is the . 
teachers of village schools, who toil on unnoticed, from 
year to year, struggling with difficulties which those in 
more favoured localities know nothing about. 

How far any provision of this kind would be desi^ 
rable, practicable or acceptable among us, we are not 
prepared to say. That it would be useful we are quite 
confident; and we may add that our Sunday-school 
work is well worth any wit or labour that can b^ez« 
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pended in making it more efficient and complete in all 
its departments. 

Whatever form the plan may take, it shpuld be sys- 
tematic ; it should not demand ftn unreasonable portion 
of- time ; and there shpuld be connected with it ample 
Opportunity for asking questions and expressing a dif- 
ference of views. 

A sensible and practical writer says, — 

"Two classes of qualifications are needful to- consti- 
tute an accomplished and successful teacher. First, an 
interest in the subject taught, a love for the work, and 
an earnest desire to promote the highest interest of the 
learners. 2. Mental vigour and flexibility; insight 
into character; knowledge of methods, the ability to 
adapt them to new circumstances, and the nameless re- 
sources that go to make up tact, skill and teaching- 
power. The former are the moral qualities that make 
the animics or force of the instrument; the. latter, the 
intellectual and mechanical gifts by which the moral 
force is applied and made to produce the desired re^ 
suits." The extent to which those qualities are com- 
bined in the living, active teachers of to-day is the 
measure of the true efficiency of our Sunday-school 
machinery. The army is numericoUy large enough to 
def^t any opposition, and there is enthusiasm enough 
to lead a forlorn hope; but, undrilled, undisciplined, and 
unskilled in the evolutions and weapons of the service, 
it is but a blind giant expending his strength in aimless 
and objectless thrusts. 

The two classes of qualifications to which we have 
referred are intimately related. Nothing can com- 
pensate for the absence of the former; and yet these 
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are oomparatively inefficient if the latter are wanting. 
The British Sunday-schools are differently constituted 
from the schools in the United States, and the same 
deficiencies would be felt much less in one conntrjir 
than in the other. A large number of the chilcbren 
that attend our Sunday-schools enjoy the most libe^ 
ral advantages of secular education. Th^ are accus^*'. 
tomed to the proprieties of life and to the company 
and conversation of refined . and intellectual people. 
The religious instruction given in the Sunday-schoci- 
which is to profit pupils of this class would be of a dif-- 
ferent grade irom that required in a school composed 
chiefly of the children in a mining or manufactujiog' 
village. . ^ 

So. in the matter of discipline. One cannot spend 
five minutes in a British Sunday-school without per-? 
ceiving the presence of a spirit of obedience and sub- 
ordination to authority, which rarely shows itself in 
any of our schools. There is that in the politicaj 
systems of the two countries which perceptibly aflfocte 
every class, condition and age of the people. . In 
one there is an instinctive respect for constituted au* 
thority, a recognition of superior rank and social posi- 
tion, and an appreciation of favours bestowed. In the 
other there is a spirit of independence which HI broc^ 
any degree of restraint, contemns social distinctions, 
and spends its breath in clamouring for rights rather 
than in acknowledging favours. We are not cQnt 
cerned with the comparative desirableness of these 
differeQt states of society, but with the modifications 
which they render necessary in the management .-of> 
Sunday-schools : ^d wha.t we affirm i^ that rules ^ 
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aiscipline'which would work very well in a transatlairtic 
would be quite out of place in a cisatlantic Sunday-school. 
What has been affirmed of the grade of instruction and 
the mode of discipline, will, of course, apply equally 
to the qualifications of teachers. The conclusion to 
which this comparison brings us is, that, whatever mea- 
sures are regarded as necessary to qualify the teachOT 
of a British Sunday-school for his duties, no less will 
by any means answer for us, while the peculiarities of 
our institutions and habits require much with which 
they can dispense. 

It is worthy of notice, that those who are expected 
to compose what are called "preparation-classes" are 
supposed to possess beforehand what ace regarded as 
'^prdimvnary qiudifications" — ^piety, love of teaching, 
solicitude for the extension of the Eedeemer*s king- 
dom, and especially a* desire for the conversion of 
children. And as in training-classes the members are 
expected to have already obtained a proper knowledge 
of the subject-matter of the lesson, to supply them 
with it, irrespective of their own labour, would only 
be to enfeeble them. The office of a training-class 
is not to relieve teachers of the ta9k of informing them- 
selves, but to show them how to use, to the best ad- 
vantage, the store which has been laid up. If we should 
scrutinize the present position of the great body of 
Sunday-school teachers in the United States, it would 
probably be found that one, and perhaps the chief, 
cause of the languor and inefficiency of our schools is 
the lack of available religious knowledge, rather than of 
ability or skill to use it. The reverse of this is said to be 
the condition of the teachers of British Sunday-schools. 
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It is obviooBy therefore, that oar reBpective methods of 
reaching and remedying acknowledged defects shoxQd 
not be alike. It is to be regretted that the plans which 
are devised for the improvement and invigoration of 
our Sunday-school system, and especially for the help of 
teachers, should so often fail to be useful to such as 
most need help. Those who are forward to avail them* 
selves of a course of lectures, or a weekly meeting to 
study the lesson, or a training-class, or a seasonable 
volume explanatory of their duties, are generally well 
posted up already in Sunday-school literature and exem* 
plary in the discharge of their official functions; while 
such as have few advantages, and are most deficient ifi 
the knowledge of their duties, are among the missing. 
An old teacher, who has seen hard service for one or two 
generations, will push his way through cold and storm 
to be present at a lecture or preparation-meeting, while 
the self-reliant but inexperienced, who need just stich 
aid as these occasions supply, betake themselves to a 
literary society or a debating-club, or indulge in social 
pleasure. Perhaps a little more sympathy and friendljr 
intercourse between veterans and recruits would prove 
of service to both. (Note XVII.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INSTRUCTON, — CONTINUED. 

Two appendages are necessary to a thriving Sunday- 
school. One is a well-managed infant class or classes^ 
to serve. as feeders to the main body of the school; and 
the other, one or more well-taught Bible-classes, to re^ 
ceive those who have outgrown, or seem to themselves 
to have outgrown, the advantages of the main school, and 
to supply them with a higher grade of instruction. We 
will briefly treat of the character, design and advan- 
tages of each. 

§1. Infard SuTiday-aehooU or cUiaaes. 
The system of infant-schooU was once quite in favour 
in this country. It has never, however, been so tho- 
roughly introduced, nor so ingeniously and liberally 
sustained, here as in England. It would not be diffi- 
cult to assign very plausible reasons for the disuse into 
which the system fell after an experiment of a few 
years, but it would not be relevant to our present pur- 
pose. There is nothing peculiar in the idea of bringing 
a score or two of little children into one room and 
giving them instruction suited to their circumstances. 
It is only doing to that collected number what any 
intelligent parent or eldeir brother or sister is accus- 
tomed' to do at home. Some persons maintain, that 
little children should not be taught at all, but be left 
entirely free, to "pick up" little fragments of know- 
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lodge as they do pins or straws, — just because they lie 
in their way. Some will not even allow their children 
to learn to read before they are seven or eight years 
old, fearing the temptation to a premature employ- 
ment of their intellectual faculties. The system of 
infant-schools does not necessarily involve instruction 
in reading, nor, indeed, any thing more than the supply 
of such aids to mental developement as a child naturally 
craves. 

Inquisitiveness is natural to children; and before 
they are capable of articulating a word their coun- 
tenances and motions exhibit unequivocal tokens of 
it. They are also susceptible of very strong emo- 
tions of fear and love, of distrust and confidence, of 
aversion and attraction, of satisfaction and discontent. 
Those who are accustomed to observe the dispositions 
of very little children often detect the indications of 
anger, jealousy, selfishness, vanity, &c. at a very early 
age. It is in vain to say that the influence of evil 
example is adequate to produce these phenomena. 
They are manifest in children before they are old 
enough to distinguish such traits in those around them. 
If a desired object is withheld even for kind and wise 
purposes, they may suppose it is from the same selfish 
nature which induces them to withhold what a sister 
or mother wants ; but surely it will not be pretended 
that the kind and wise act of the parent or nurse 
gives existenee to the hateful principle of selfishniess, 
—that, if such a misconstrued act had not been done, 
the selfish temper would not have been betrayed ! It 
is one of those principles which belong to ouf depraved 
moral nature just as truly as the natural 6nu>tioQa of, 
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fear and love. We do not underrate the power of evil 
example. The child's nature yields readily to the in- 
fluences that surround it. A naturally ingenuous and 
amiable temper may be spoked by continual contact 
with a fretful, irritable, impatient spirit. But these 
influences, good or bad, merely serve to draw out prin- 
ciples already in existence. The virtue or vice of each 
individual which forms the first line of moral character 
is the outward manifestation of the activity of a corre- 
apcmding principle within. Nor can any human wit 
or power of itself uproot the principle of vice or implant 
that of virtue. Nevertheless, it is an axiomatic truth 
that the principle of virtue, when once implanted by 
divine grace, is capable of culture, and is nourished and 
strengthened by the circumstances which surround it, 
while the natural indigenous principle of vice is rooted 
and invigorated by vicious example and association. 

"When I have seen even an infant-school bursting 
from its confinement, and joyously pouring into the 
street, it has occurred to me," says the late Judge Hop- 
kinson,* "that all the power, the knowledge, the am- 
bition, the grandeur and business of the world will 
soon depend on such as these.'' 

The injudicious or unskilful treatment of the little 
living forms which enclose the priceless jewel of im- 
mortality, is not more certain to show itself in the 
after-growth than is the neglect to lead out and gently 
guide the infant faculties and passions of the soul. It is 
in vain to suppose that if we do nothing they will have 
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qrlTanii^ Jiuiii«ry 27, .1881. 
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a healthy, gradoal developement. A child has scarcely 
opened its eyes upon this beautiful world before adverse 
influences beset it on every side, within and without. 
The unseen powers of ligl^t and darkness stand in close 
proximity; and before he is conscious of their presence, 
perhaps, he is in their custody. 

We look upon this first stage in the life of the little 
stranger with the deepest interest, — ^we might almost say 
profound reverence. As its capacities and susceptibili- 
ties expand and its sympathies become active, incidents 
that scarcely excite the notice of others make a deep 
impression on its infant nature. "Every day adds an- 
other page to the book of memory, which in after-life 
will be read with pleasure or pain; and as leaf after 
leaf of this interesting volume is turned, he should find 
no harsh words, no unjust accusations of unkind treat- 
ment, stereotyped there, but, instead, gentle words, kind- 
ness of manner without harshness, and the miniature 
of features glowing with love and sympathy : in a word, 
pleasant scenes should meet the retrospective eye as it 
rests upon the pages of infancy and childhood. Many 
a little child has moments when its heart swells ahnost 
to bursting with some real sorrow; and at such times 
how often is its sensitive nature wounded by harsh 
words or unkind treatment!" 

"The very handling of the nursery is significant," 
says a popular American author; "and the petulance, 
the passion, the gentleness, the tranquillity, indicated by 
it, are all reproduced in the child. His soul is a purely 
receptive nature, and that, for a considerable period, 
without choice or selection. A little further on, he 
begins voluntarily to copy every thing he sees. Voice, 
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maimer, gait, every thing which the eye sees, the 
mimic instinct delights to act over. And thus we have 
a whole generation of future men receiving from us 
their very beginnings and the deepest impulses of their 
life and immortality. They watch us every moment, 
in the family, before the hearth, and at the table; and 
when we are meaning them no good or evil, when we 
are conscious of exerting no influence over them, they 
are drawing from us impressions and moulds of habit 
which, if wrong, no heavenly discipline can wholly re- 
move, or, if right, no bad associations utterly dissipate. 
Now, it may be doubted, I think, whether, in all the 
active influence of our lives, we do as much to shape 
the destiny of our fellow-men as we do in this single 
article of unconscious influence over children." 

And it should never be forgotten that this influence 
is exerted in an endless variety of ways. It is not our 
positive acts only — what is done, or said, or sung, but 
the objects which are presented to them, often make 
the most false and mischievous impressions. Why 
should the first line which we draw on the tablet of 
the infant understanding be the most awkward and 
incongruous that the wit of men can devise? Why 
should the doll be so shaped as to suggest every idea 
but those of grace and proportion? Why should the ' 
walls of the little inner chambers in their souls be hung 
around with the most grotesque and horrible images 
in the shape of pictures, unless it is to furnish matter 
for frightful dreams, or to people the darkness with 
elves and ogres? 

It cannot be doubted that the impressions made' 
upon in&ncy and early childhood, not only by &lse 
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representations of objects of sense, but by fictitious 
exhibitions of virtue and goodness, conduce in a large 
degree to that questioning, skeptical disposition of 
which we hear so much complaint. The natural aver- 
sion of the heart to truth is sufficiently strong to dis- 
pense with any extraneous aid. 

The infant Sunday-school is designed to do for very 
young children what the Sunday-school proper professes 
to do for their older brothers and sisters, — ^acquaint 
them with the elementary truths of religion, and so 
prepare them for the successive stages of life. We 
see children of four or five years of age disobedient, and 
even insolent, to their parents. They are told not to 
go ?iito the street or to the brook. They are impatient 
of such restraint, and soon make their way into the for- 
bidden territory. The offence excites anger, and anger 
vents itself in harsh words and hasty blows. This 
does not beget love or subordination, but fear or some 
malignant passion. Every repetition of the offence is 
followed by similar retribution, and produces any thing 
but filial reverence. Is there no way in which the 
parents' authority could have been upheld when it was 
first exercised? Might it not have been enforced with 
a firmness and gentleness that should have excited no 
such opposition? There was a time when no human 
influence was powerful enough to turn the tide of that 
boy's affections from that woman — ^his mother. When 
was the deed done, or what was the word, that alienated 
his young heart and made him regard her with such 
aversion and dread? It was a thoughtless deed and a 
heedless word ; and to a child who had been instructed 
in the rudiments of filial duty it might have given only 
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momentary disturbance. But natural affection, which 
in many grades of society is scarcely more than animal 
instinct, is not strong enough to bear many such onsets; 
and when this first barrier to the indulgence of a child's 
own impetuous will is broken down, it is difficult to 
erect another of sufficient strength to withstand it. 

A Sunday infant-school, then, proposes to do, as far as 
practicable, what a judicious mother would be likely to 
do in the way of religiously instructing her little chil- 
dren. Her aim would be to guide their infantile thoughts 
from an earthly to a heavenly Father, and to aid their 
feeble conceptions of things unseen by such simple 
means as are fitted to their capacity. Lessons of truth 
and duty illustrated and enforced by methods which 
experience and observation suggest would thus be in- 
culcated, and would serve as a foundation for future 
instruction of a higher grade. Children six, eight and 
even ten years old often enter our Sunday-schools, and 
are placed in classes of like station and age, who are 
as ignorant of the merest rudiments of Scripture know- 
ledge as if they had never seen a Bible or heard of one. 
Unless the class is composed of children who are 
equally deficient, time and pains are needful to bring 
this stranger into a position to profit by the instruction. 
The preparatory service of an infant-school provides 
against these inequalities, and so far as it is skilfully 
and efficiently performed the Sunday-school is a large 
gainer. 

The value of a good class or school of this descrip- 
tion at the outset is felt through the whole range of 
instruction. The child that comes into the main school 
from the infiant-room is well fitted to be an orderly and 
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attentive pupil, and thus relieves the teacher of what are 
oftentimes the most perplexing and patience-trying duties 
of the office. One heedless, untoward pupil will hang 
like a dead weight on a class. When the work, success- 
fully begun in the infant-department, has been skilfully 
followed up in the principal school, the doors of the Bible- 
class room are opened, and the now somewhat mature 
pupil enters upon a more advanced course of study and in 
due time becomes qualified to engage in teaching others. 
The thread of gossamer that encircled the little child 
in the infant-school, increased into a firm cord in the 
Sunday-school, becomes a strong cable under an intel- 
ligent Bible-class teacher. And so intimate is the rela- 
tion of each of these successive stages one to the other, 
that, like a chain, a defect in the first link impairs the 
strength and value of all that follow it. The infant- 
school teacher sows the seed; the Sunday-school, 
with God's blessing, nurtures and irrigates the plant, 
while the Bible-class teacher watches and aids its 
healthful developement into maturity for the Church 
militant and triumphant, which is the body of Christ,* 
to reap the harvest. 

§ 2. Methods of teaching in infant schools or classes. 

As we have already remarked, the infant school or 
class is designed not as a stimulus, but as a leading-string. 
It is not to excite, but to gratify; not to create, but to 
supply. The infant mouth is full of questions. What 
is this? Who is that? What is this for? How is 
that made? Where does this come from? Where 

* Col. i 24. 
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does that go to? Some one says that a man who had 
recently come from the moon would not be a more en- 
tertaining companion to the inhabitants of the earth, 
than any observing person of mature age may be to a 
little child. All the globe — ^with the exception of his 
own door-yard, or twenty rods of the street — is more 
unknown to him than the mountains and caverns of 
the moon are to us. To meet the cravings of inno- 
cent curiosity, to give healthful direction to the infant 
thoughts, to repress the incipient growth of evil pas- 
sions, and at the same time instil into the mind, as 
gently and silently as the dew falls, the simplest lessons 
of divine wisdom, — ^these are the leading purposes of this 
preliminary department of the Sunday-school. 

The inquiry is often made for a manual or guide to 
the right method of managing an infant-school. Seve- 
ral works of this character are extant. We apprehend, 
however, that, from the nature of the case, the methods 
of instructing such a school must be chiefly suggested by 
the daily and hourly exigencies which arise, and which 
the ingenuity of each individual teacher will be tasked to 
meet. Every thing mechanical is rather a hinderance 
than a help. The attention can be retained but for a 
moment or two at a time, and in that brief period pro- 
vision must be made to arrest and retain it for another 
moment or two, and each flitting season must, if possible, 
be used to good purpose. The ease and depth with 
which impressions arQ made compensate in a great 
degree for the evanescence of the opportunity. In ma- 
turer years attention may be commanded for a much 
longer time, but there is not the confidence anct impres- 
sibility of mind and heart which characterize infancy. 
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And we need not say that this characteristic of his 
pupils gives to the position of the in&nt-school teacher 
a fearful responsibility. We could fill pages with 
authentic anecdotes illustrating the depth and perma- 
nency of impressions made upon infant children. 

The chief reliance for the matter of infant-school in- 
struction must be on what is addressed to the sensea. 
Very little can* be placed on the pupil's powers of 
thought or reflection. The voice, the eye, the posture 
and motions of the teacher, together with objects that 
can be seen, heard, or handled, or pictures of them, 
constitute the chief instruments of success. 

The science of infant-school teaching has been re- 
duced to a much more perfect system in England than 
in the United States. The Home and Colonial In&nt- , 
School Society, established in 1836, has been not only 
the means of keeping the subject prominently before 
the public mind, but it has supplied successive corps 
of trained teachers* and encouraged the preparation 
of books and apparatus for their use. Several persons 
of taste and leisure have entered with much enthusiasm 
into the subject, and the fruits of their skill and libe- 
rality have not been unappreciated. To show what 
stress is laid upon the use of sensible objects, we 
may mention, among the apparatus to which we have 
referred, an object-box, fifteen inches long, nine wide, 
and eight high, containing several trays, each divided into 
little compartments, like a druggist's drawer of labels. 
Each compartment holds a specimen of some article or 

* Not less than seyen hundred were thos prepared during the first 
ilx jun of the fikMsiety's operations. 
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fragment of an article familiar to children, — & bit of 
charcoal, of chalk, of glue, of tin, of rosin, of glass, 
of earthenware, of twine, of wire, of beeswax, of bone, 
of leather, of cloth, &c. They are so arranged that 
one class of objects — say those which belong to what we 
wear — occupy one tray, and things used in building an- 
other, &c. &c. To those who have never reflected on 
the subject, such an auxiliary to infant-instruction 
might appear to be of little value. But fifteen minutes 
spent in the attempt to attract or hold the atten- 
tion of fifty or sixty infant children would soon make 
its necessity apparent. We are not disposed to 
speak lightly of a suggestion some one makes, that 
in explaining to an infant-school the figure, used by 
John the Baptist, of the separation of the wheat 
from the chaff, it would be well to put upon the table 
a handful of unwinnowed grain, and with a common 
fan separate the chaff from the wheat, and put up the 
wheat carefully in some secure place, while the chaff 
is burned up before their eyes. We might perhaps 
demur a little to another suggestion made on high jiu- 
thority, viz., that in explaining Matthew xviii.»28 the 
teacher should actually take some one by the throat. 
To make the illustration effective might excite feelings 
which it is one office of the infant-school to keep in 
subjection. 

•As a general rule, the use of a book, or the reading 
of any thing from a book or paper, unless it is very 
brief indeed, is injudicious. Whether it is the mono- 
tony of the sound, or the diversion of the teacher's 
eye from the school to the page, or the unconscious 
thought that it is not the teacher, but an unfleen 
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Btranger, that is addressing them, it may not be easy to 
say, bat the effect is almost uniformly unhappy. Much 
use is wisely made of singing. If the meaning of the 
words sung is understood (as it always should be before 
singing them) and the tune has real music in it, the 
association will rarely be lost during a lifetime. Most 
children love to sing and to hear singing; and hence we 
need to be on our guard lest we should give it an undue 
share of attention. The practice of setting a class or 
school to singing when visitors are present, is very 
likely to leave on the infant mind an impression not 
unlike that of a skilful performer leaving the stage 
amidst " a tempest of applause." It will not be thought 
over-scrupulous, we hope, to suggest that in the*words 
and music used in an in&nt Sunday-school less license 
should be allowed than in the daily infant-school. While 
we make all their associations with the "day of sacred 
rest" pre-eminently happy and cheerful, we may secure 
for it, in the early habits of childhood, a reverence which 
in later life may be an invaluable safeguard. 

Pictures are among the most important aids an infant- 
school* teacher can employ; and yet, as we intimated 
in another connection, they require to be used with 
great judgment. A false statement is not more certain 
to mislead a child than a false picture. If we tell him 
that Moses wore a hat and trousers and boots, we do 
not deceive him any more than if we show him a picture 
of Moses in such apparel. If our picture represents the 
Prodigal Son before his aged father as a truant school- 
boy trembling under an impending blow from the tyrant 
master, we must not wonder if the parable, as our 
Saviour uttered it, is quite unintelligible to them. 
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We are not sure that the use of false pictures can 
be justified on the plea that the teacher can get nothing 
better. We certainly do not allow it to have weight 
when used in justification of other false statements or 
impressions. Most of us can call to mind instances in 
which the recollection of the picture of some Scripture 
scene or person controls any conception of it which 
we may attempt to form in after-life. 

Nothing that the sacred historian has recorded, or 
the immortal bard sung, of the progenitors of our race, 
will materially affect the impression which thousands 
have derived from pictures which represent them as a 
couple of miserable, skulking vagrants. Few represen- 
tations of the person or features of our Saviour have any 
tendency to elevate or aid our conceptions of them. 
Happy for us if they do not produce the opposite 
effect! 

In like manner, care should be taken that only exact 
portraits of animals are presented to little children, and, 
as far as possible, that some idea be given of proportion. 
To put into their hands the picture of a kitten and 
one of an elephant occupying the same space, cannot 
fisdl to mislead them. It would be better to keep the 
elephant in reserve, or wait for a picture that should 
represent in some degree his proportion to familiar 
creatures. 

It is a mistake of some teachers to retain boys who 
have passed a suitable age for infant-school teaching. 
One or two such pupils can easily disturb a class and 
distract a teacher. The success of such a school or 
class depends very much upon a general congruity of 
age, capacity and disposition. This is much more 
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easily attained with fifty or sixty children at the age 
of five or six, than even in a single class of six or eight 
three or four years older; and we may add that the pre- 
sence of a perverse or stubborn child in the former is far 
more mischievous than in the latter. It is the practice 
in most infant-schools, Sunday and daily, to accustom 
children to repeat texts, hymns, &c. in concert. There 
may be advantages in this method which abundantly 
compensate for any supposed evils. Perhaps there is a 
little of the element of mutual instruction in it; and 
the sing-song tone in which the recitations are often 
made may be agreeable to the ear and relieve the exer- 
cise of a task-book. But the evils are not trivial. 
It is often found that children who repeat the sound 
very glibly cannot repeat the words, — much less do they 
attach any idea to them. And the accent, emphasis 
and cadence are all so completely sacrificed to the sing- 
song tone that they scarcely recognise the same words 
when used in reading or conversation. 

We maintain that all the ideas little children are ca- 
pable of receiving can be expressed intelligibly to them 
in good plain English words, and, whether in the infant- 
school or the nursery, all coined epithets or baby 
phraseology supposed to be specially fitted to infant 
ears, or adapted to infant capacities, are quite unneces- 
sary, if not positively injurious. We would never 
knowingly sufier a child to use a word which it does 
not understand, nor repeat a sentence without some 
general notion of its meaning. Perfect accuracy in 
repetition, and some just idea of the meaning of what 
is repeated, are points upon which we should insist with 
great uniformity and pertinacity. 
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§ 3. The Bible-class. 

It is not easy to fix any definite limit at which the 
Sunday-school work stops and the Bible-class work 
begins. Some are found at the age of sixteen, or even 
eighteen, to whom the arrangements and teaching of the 
Sunday-school are much better adapted than the exer- 
cises of a Bible-class ; while others, again, outgrow the 
ordinary grade of Sunday-school teaching at thirteen 
or fourteen. As the infant-school department on one 
side of the main room is supposed to adapt the prepa- 
ratory work to the ages and capacities of little children, 
BO the Bible-class on the other side is supposed to adapt 
the supplementary work to the variety of ages and 
capacities of those that may have passed through the 
school; — ^the chief object in view being to detain them 
under a higher grade of instruction until they become 
settled and grounded in Scripture truth and prepared 
to be teachers of others. The Sunday-school is expected 
to retain the pupils under the ordinary routine of in- 
struction so long as it is practicable, and, to this end, to 
employ teachers of mature years and competent skill 
for its older classes. It is when age, or station, or ad- 
vanced attainments make a longer continuance in the 
main school embarrassing or comparatively unprofit- 
able that a removal to a Bible-class becomes expedient. 

We cannot too strongly urge the importance of this 
provision for those who leave the Sunday-school. It is 
believed that in a great majority of cases much of the 
advantage of years of precious instruction's sacrificed 
for want of the supplementary service of a good Bible- 
class. It cannot be doubted that large numbers of 
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youth of both sexes leave the Sanday-school without 
that measure of religious knowledge, or those religious 
habits, which a thoughtful teacher would wish them to 
possess. And it has been much to the reproach of the 
institution that so many who have been more or less 
under its influence fail to show themselves in places of 
public worship, and manifest great indifference to the 
claims of religion. It has been urged, in reply to such 
representations, that many, if not most, of those who 
prove thus recreant to their privileges were not fer- 
manenUy connected with it, but gave attendance a few 
weeks or months in one school, and then for a like term 
in another. This is undoubtedly true; but does it not 
suggest the inquiry whether if a proper degree of 
vigilance were exercised these itinerancies would not 
be in a great measure prevented? 

After all allowance is made on the score of irregu- 
larity or brevity of attendance, the stubborn fact will 
remain that thousands of children and youth drop off 
annually from our Sunday-school registers, and are not 
seen again in the ranks of religious, Grod-fearing, 
church-going people. The complaint on this score has 
been much louder and deeper on the opposite side of 
the Atlantic than with us, and, though the evil may 
be somewhat exaggerated, it is admitted that there 
is enough of it to deserve grave attention. 

Among the causes of the evil which have been sug- 
gested, are — 1. The employment of persons as teachers 
who have no proper qualifications, or whose services are 
merely perfunctory. The pupils become weary and 
impatient of dry, listless, mechanical instruction. 2. 
The neglect of the great body of teachers to employ 
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the most obvious means of attaching. the pupil to the 
school and making it the place of happy and genial 
associations. The custom of taking the scholars to a 
place of public woi:ship, assigning them inconvenient 
and narrow accommodations, and obliging them to 
attend for an hour and a half or two hours at a ser- 
vice, which, however solemn and appropriate to adult 
worshippers, is unintelligible to them, often begets an 
aversion to the duty itself which not unfrequently 
remains through life. 

The first two defects in the Sunday-school system 
prevail to a considerable extent in our country; but the 
third has very little influence. Our schools embrace 
children of all classes, a large majority of them belong- 
ing to families that attend a place of public worship, 
taking their children with them. Schools in our cities 
and large towns, which are composed chiefly of the 
children of the poor, are perhaps remiss in this parti- 
cular. Their teachers may fear that an attempt to 
attach them to any particular church or congregation 
will be thought to savour of proselytism; but, whatever 
the cause, it is to be feared that a large proportion of 
such children fail to form church-going habits. If at 
the end of their school-course they are received into a 
well-taught Bible-class, there is an opportunity to es- 
tablish such habits on a permanent foundation; so that 
we should regard the Bible-class as an invaluable and 
indispensable auxiliary to the school if it were only to 
conduct the pupils safely over that perilous stage in 
their journey which lies between the exit from the 
Sunday-school and the entrance upon the sober duties 
of life. 
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The indefiniteness of the boundary between the Sun- 
day-school and the Bible-class, to which we have re- 
ferred, may lead to abuses. We have known more 
than one Bible-class broken up by the admission to it 
of those for whom the school was the more appropriate 
place. When one of the older classes becomes tired of 
its teacher, or its teacher of it, and its dissolution seems 
near at hand, it is natural to propose a quiet passage 
out of the school into the Bible-class, without properly 
considering the consequences to both parties.* There 
may be a propriety in making some distinction between 
the advanced classes and the rest of the school, either 
by occupying diflFerent sections of the room, or by the 
intervention of a curtain or low partition; but the 
transfer of a pupil from the school to the Bible-class 
should not be made until it is quite obvious that the 
former is Tiot, and that the latter w, his proper place. 

The period of life for which the Bible-class depart- 
ment of a Sunday-school is most needed is just that at 
which the docility of childhood ceases and the age of 
sober thought begins, — ^perhaps from fourteen or sixteen 
to eighteen or twenty. It is at this period that dan- 
gers stand thickest and press hardest upon the young 
traveller in the path of life. He assumes a confident 
and independent bearing, that he may not seem to dis- 
trust himself, — as an intoxicated man tries to step firmly 
and resolutely, from a consciousness that his twisting 
limbs are betraying him. 

* It is perfectly lawful to keep admission to the Bible-class before 
the minds of senior classes as an incentive and a reward, but not as 
a refuge from a dull or heartless teacher or for a disorderly or ill-man- 
nered scholar. 
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The history of the dupes and victims who fill our 
penitentiaries shows that the first downward step in 
the path of crime is usually taken between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty, and usually not upon premeditation, 
but from sudden temptation in the absence of counter- 
acting influences. 

Errors of opinion; pernicious habits, personal, intel- 
lectual and moral; unhappy social relations, and an es- 
trangement from wholesome domestic influences, are 
generally traceable to this critical period of life. Hence 
the importance of securing for it all the props and safe- 
guards that the word and providence of God can sup- 
ply; and the teacher who is called to take charge of a 
Bible-class needs to feel the full force of these consi- 
derations, and to weigh well the interests that are in- 
volved in the proper discharge of his duties. 

The apartment in which such a class is held should 
be not only convenient and comfortable, but attractive. 
(Note XVIII.) No public room is too sacred or too 
well furnished to be so occupied. It should be supplied 
with a library of religious and secular books, to be 
judiciously used, under the advice of the teacher, as a 
means of instruction, information and recreation, and 
should be distinct in form and rules, as well as in con- 
tents, from the Sunday-school library. There should 
also be in sight or at command whatever apparatus 
may be needed for occasional reference or illustration. 

A card of membership should be furnished, and only 
punctual and constant attendants should be retained on 
the register. It would be well to adopt a system of 
regular charitable contributions, the avails of which 
should be disposed of as a majority of the class direct. 
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The sessions of the class — which should rarely exceed 
one hour — may be appropriately commenced with sing- 
ing, and the hymn to be sung should be previously as- 
signed and committed to memory, and, as far as practi- 
cable, it would be well to have the hymn and a particular 
tune always associated. A short prayer may properly 
close the session. 

How the teacher of such a class should be selected 
must, of course, depend on the circumstances of each 
case. Some advantages attend an election of a teacher 
by the class; but other modes of appointment may be 
open to fewer objections. The way by which he gets 
to the office is of very little consequence, however, if, 
when there, he is qualified to do the work. In deter-, 
mining who is worthy, we would avoid placing the 
standard of qualification so high that most Christian 
communities could not supply a fit incumbent. The 
general grade of intelligence and piety in each locality 
will govern opinion in such a matter, and our catalogue 
of virtues and graces must be modified accordingly* 

"Sound in the faith, of course, he must be, if he is 
to do any good; a real, practical, loving, well-informed 
Christian, of gentle yet firm deportment, whose jfrank- 
ness, candour and urbanity may be obvious to all. He 
must have not only a general and comprehensive, but 
a particular, view of the contents of the Bible. He 
must have a competent knowledge of Scripture geo- 
graphy, and of the natural history of objects mentioned 
in the Bible. He should not neglect chronology, nor 
be ignorant of ancient history, so far as it is collateral 
to the Bible ; and he should possess a power of analysis, 
such as will enable him to present doctrinal truths, in 
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their simplicity, with fitting clearness. He should have 
facility of utterance, — not wordy fluency, but such an 
unfettered ease of expression as shall prevent embar- 
rassment in those who are listening to him. He should 
be able to expound a passage of Scripture, — as a watch- 
maker takes to pieces and puts together our watches, 
— ^though it be his main business to lead and train his 
pupils, so that they may become by degrees their own 
expositors. 

"We must set a rather high standard for the quali- 
fications of a Bible-class teacher; because if we only go 
on teaching our Bible-classes over and over again what 
they have learned as children in the school, it is pro- 
^bable they will drop off. If we attempt to create an 
appetite, we must be prepared to satisfy it. If we only 
profess to teach others what they already know as well as 
we do, they will soon discover that it is a waste of time 
to wait upon our teaching. Bible-classes must have the 
assurance that the teacher is able to lead them on, and 
that his well will not easily be pumped dry. Children 
soon find out when a teacher has run out his stock." 

The chief end to be accomplished by the institution 
of such a class is the firm and intelligent establishment 
of its members in the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, — ^not in the dogmas or usages of a sect, but in those 
divine precepts and doctrines which form the only basis 
of moral virtue and integrity. Of course, the success 
of the effort must depend largely upon the degree of 
moral influence possessed by the teacher, and this, in 
like manner, depends on the measure of sympathy which 
subsists between them. A mere exhortation or expla- 
nation may serve a useful purpose; but the secret of all 
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moral inflaenoe is sympathy. If such sympathy has 
been wanting in the previoas connection of a pupil 
with the Sunday-school, the defect will be observed at 
once in his temper and deportment in the Bible-class. 
If it was engendered far back in the infant-school and 
fostered and expanded in the Sunday-school, its genial 
glow will fill the Bible-class teacher's heart with hope 
and joy. 

§ 4. Mode and subjects of Bible-daas instruction. 

It should be the aim of a Bible-class teacher to excite 
his pupils rather than inform them. He will find not a 
little embarrassment, probably, from the habit so gene- 
rally contracted of sitting indolently to hear what may be 
said, without any exertion of their own faculties, — not 
always that of attention. The first attempt to draw out 
what is thought or remembered by a class may be quite 
abortive; but the teacher is to feel his way to the least- 
informed mind in the group before him and set it at 
work. It may require a process which would be better 
suited to the infant-school; but it must be pursued if 
the alternative is the continuance of the mind in the 
same dormant condition. There is as little difficulty 
in distinguishing between natural timidity and mental 
inactivity as between modesty and laziness. The teacher 
must be the only reserved party. His voice should be 
heard as seldom as possible; and he may even allow oc- 
casional colloquies between members of the class, irre- 
gular as they may be, if thereby he can accustom them 
to the utterance of their thoughts. 

" After some years' experience in guiding Bible-classes, 
(says one,) I have long ago come to the conclusion that 
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if we who are teachers aim at accomplishing our end 
by lecturing, and endeavouring, to the best of our 
ability, to expound to our pupils, we shall fail. We 
cannot be sure of the amount of attention that will be 
paid to our exposition; we cannot be sure of any ; for 
it is possible that our minds may be the only ones 
actually stimulated to any effort. To accomplish the 
desired object, every mind in the class must be made 
to act, and tQ supply its quota in the work of exposition 
if the subject be doctrinal, or to the collecting of par- 
ticulars and combining them if the subject be narrative, 
or to the viewing subjects in their various aspects and 
applications if they are preceptive.. I would endea- 
;vour, at each lesson, to be adroit in summing up what 
may be brought out correctly by the class, and present- 
ing to them, in a simple and connected form, the results 
of their united labour." 

Nearly thirty years' service as a Bible-class teacher 
has satisfied us that the usefulness of such an organi- 
zation depends very much on the freeness with which 
the members express their own thoughts. When we 
have succeeded in producing a lively discussion respect- 
ing some question of duty or the interpretation of 
some precept or doctrine of Scripture, something seemed 
to be accomplished. Good and lasting impressions may 
be made by a fervent and seasonable exhortation to duty ; 
but if the minds of the class are not exercised, nor the 
power of introversion actively employed, it is little 
more than a mechanical process. 

Suitable allowance will be made for the disadvantages 
of education or position. But any class can be trained 
to some measure of self-exertion; and a discerning 
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teacher will not be long at a loss for a method of 
excitement. 

Inquiry is often made for the best system of instruc- 
tion for a Bible-class. If marked success attends the 
efforts of some teacher, the community is astir to know 
the secret. Some newspaper paragraph, or a hint in 
some annual report, or a casual suggestion in a 
popular teachers' meeting, arrests attention; and forth- 
with a new experiment is tried, without any new 
result. The simple truth is that no prescribed 
plan of instruction will avail, of itself, to attract or 
retain a Bible-class. The teacher must have skill 
or spirit to gather hints from all sources, and adapt 
his instruments to his materials. A process that 
may do very well for a class of operatives of limited 
education would be quite inappropriate to the intelligent, 
thoughtful and well-read; and vice versa. There is an 
obvious propriety in observing some system in the 
Biblical studies of such a class, not only for the greater 
satisfaction which will be felt by both teachers and 
taught in the review, but also for the better under- 
standing of the mutual connection and bearing of the 
different portions of the sacked volume. And this 
leads us to say that, whatever may be the method or 
matter, too much importance cannot be attached to the 
practice of making the Scriptures their own inter- 
preter. The Bible-student is slow to appreciate the 
value of judicious references to parallel texts; nor will 
he learn it by a superficial or cursory examination of 
them. It would be a needless consumption of time, 
and withal a very dull task, to make this examination 
during the class-session. It should be done previously, 
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and tlie texts selected and read and any striking ana- 
logy or discrepancy noted for discussion. No other 
commentary can present such clear, safe and consistent 
expositions of the sacred text, inasmuch as no other 
commentary is inspired. 

It is superfluous to say that the Bible is pre-emi- 
nently the Bible-class text-book. With its divine 
authority and elementary truths the pupils received from 
the Sunday-school are presumed to be familiar. But 
it may be useful and appropriate, as an introduction to 
a course of study, to examine the chief evidences on 
which its authority rests. Such an inquiry may be 
more needful at the present day, when its claims to 
implicit confidence are so often controverted, sometimes 
openly, but usually under the guise of general good will. 
Between the few who reject the Scriptures and the 
goodly number who receive them entirely and with 
hearty faith as a revelation from God, there is an un- 
counted multitude who have a sort of indefinite idea that 
they are of divine authority, or a positive belief that 
some portions of them are so, or a general inoperative 
conviction of their truth, as a whole, derived from educa- 
tion and association. When a sly thrust is aimed at the 
sacred volume in some newspaper paragraph, or in some 
unsuspected passage of a popular magazine, or in a hu- 
morous anecdote, they are not ofiended. A bold and 
vigorous assault upon some familiar truth may produce 
a slight shock; but their faith is not strong enough to 
resist, and they are "carried away with every wind 
of doctrine." 

It is the opinion of many that sufiSicient attention is 
not given to the specific work of fortifying the minds 
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of the young against the specious cants of skeptics. 
Though many treatises on the subject are extant, adapted 
to various capacities, and setting forth the evidences of 
Christianity with a clearness and conclusiveness whidi 
no unprejudiced mind can resist, they are not read; 
while the flings and scoffs of free-thinkers are lurking 
through the pages of our popular magazines and in the 
columns of our most influential newspapers, and making 
their way into the minds of the young and heedless 
and preparing them insensibly for the boldest theories 
of skepticism. A reluctance to make this subject a 
prominent topic of Sunday-school instruction has been 
felt by many, because it requires the pupil to be in- 
formed of objections of which otherwise he might never 
hear. Whatever deference may be due to such views, 
they should not prevent us from instructing the young 
in the grounds of our faith. We can show them the 
reason of the hope that is in us, leaving them to learn 
from other sources (if it must be) what reasons can be 
given for rejecting it. 

"I think," says a lecturer* before the Church of 
England Sunday-School Institute, "if I were now in- 
trusted with the management of such a (Bible) class, I 
should commence by endeavouring, in a compendious 
manner, to set before them the leading evidences of the 
genuineness, authenticity and inspiration of " the Holy 
Scriptures, — subjects which would never have occupied 
their attention while in the ordinary classes. I am 
persuaded the time is coming when our young disciples 
will need to be well instructed in these matters, that tiiey 

* BeY. George Fiske, Prebendarj of Lichfield. 
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may be able to stand on the defensive against gain- 
sayers. 

"I wonld begin this department of instruction by 
illustrating the various modes in which matters of fact 
may be proved, and to show them what evidence is, 
when applied to matters of every-day interest. I would 
lead them clearly to distinguish between mere infer- 
ences and assumptions and positive proofs. And I 
would not enter upon the subject of Scripture evidences 
till I found they had acquired a correct notion of evi- 
dence in general. And, of course, the simplest and 
most familiar examples would be the best. When 
the pupils shall have learned the force and value 
of evidence in general, it will be an easy transition 
step by step to apply the principles of evidence to every 
part of the Bible. I have known some pious persons 
object, rather, to the study of evidences, — as if the Bible 
were to be received on its own credit alone, and as if 
there were danger of our faith becoming too ration- 
alizing if the mind were much engaged in the sifting 
of evidences. But we are to remember that we cannot 
believe sincerely what we do not know truly; and in 
this view of the matter it does not appear quite enough 
for us to receive the Bible as an inspired revelation 
from God just and only because others have told us 
that it is so. We might have believed the Koran on 
the same grounds; and we probably should, had we 
been born and brought up within the bounds of the 
Ottoman empire. 

"Do not imagine that I would spend too much time 
on this subject in commencing a Bible-class, or go as 
extensively into the subject as it admits of, but judi- 

27 
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ciously select so mucli as would not only faitly esta- 
blish the truth of the matter, but enable the pupils to 
resist the aggressions of infidelity, which sooner or 
later they must encounter." (Note XIX.) 

It has been our custom at the opening of a new Bible- 
class, or at the commencement of a season with some 
new members, to make general inquiries with a view 
to ascertain what notions were entertained of the divine 
text-book. Such as, how we came by any ancient book ; 
how we came by a book called "Irving's Life of Wash- 
ington," or "Paradise Lost," or "Cicero's Orations." 
After ascertaining in a general way the origin of the 
volume, then inquire into- some peculiarities of its com- 
position; such as, over how long a space of time the 
events extended which it records; its principal divisions 
into parts, and the title of each; its subdivisions into 
subjects, historical, prophetical, poetical, doctrinal, &c. ; 
its further subdivisions into the particular books and 
authors, &c. &c. A preliminary exercise of this kind 
will be found advantageous in several ways. 

1. Pertinent questions can be found so simple as to 
meet the lowest capacity. 2. The members become 
familiar with the sound of their own voices and that of 
their teacher. 3. Some opinion can be formed of the 
average condition of the class in capacity and educa- 
tion. 4. A clew can be obtained to the proper course 
of study. 6. An idea may perhaps be given of the 
many common things of which we are ignorant, and a 
desire awakened for more light. 

One or two lessons might properly follow upon the 
history of the sacred volume, and another upon its 
present position and influence upon the world. Of 
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course, the expediency of entering into such subjects 
at all, as well as the extent and manner of prosecuting 
the discussion if introduced, must be left to the judg- 
ment of the teacher, ^Hbo is supposed to know of what 
materials the class is constituted. 

As soon as practicable after an organization is com- 
pleted, the course of exercises should be determined, 
and the concurrence of the class expressed, — ^in all 
these points, it is well to recognise the principle of 
equality as far as possible. The attendance is volun- 
tary; and the teacher will carefully avoid a dictatorial 
manner and any thing like the assumption of authority. 

It has been found useful to have a box fixed in some 
part of the Bible-class room, under lock and key, into 
which any member may drop a question or other com- 
munication touching any subject which may properly 
fall within the province of the teacher. Oftentimes a 
doubt or diflGiculty arises in the course of reading or study, 
or some expression of the teacher is misapprehended, 
or some outside suggestion has occasioned perplexity. 
To make a formal inquiry about it before the class 
would be awkward and perhaps ostentatious; but the 
query can be placed in the "box of difficulties," with 
or without the name of the depositor. The teacher at 
the dose of each exercise removes the contents of 
the box, and in due time makes known his views, either 
to the class or to the individual, (if known,) as he may 
think best 

Among the topics for a series of Bible-class lessons 
we have noticed the following : — 

The incidents in the life of our Saviour, chronologi- 
cally arranged. . 
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Fifty-two lessons on the principal events in Passion- 
week. 

The notable women of Scripture; for a female class. 

The remarkable men of Scripture; for a male class. 

[The last two subjects are subdivided into women in 
public life, heroic women, women exemplary for do- 
mestic virtues, ambitious women, &c. ; men of mark 
as statesmen and civilians, men of military renown, 
treacherous men, men of extraordinary courage, msur- 
tyr men, &c.] 

The miracles of our Saviour. 

The leading events'of Jewish history, in chronologi- 
cal order. 

The Parables of the New Testament, topically ar- 
ranged. 

The missionary tours of the Apostle Paul. 
^ One of the Epistles. 

Evidences of the divinity and humanity of Christ. 

The leading prophecies. 

The precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, as exem- 
plified in Scripture characters. 

The evidences of Christianity, external and internal. 

We have given, in the Appendix, two specimens of a 
course of Bible-study, both of which have been pursued 
with advantage and interest in very differently-consti- 
tuted classes. They may be greatly improved, without 
doubt, and would need to be modified to suit circum- 
stances. If of no further use, they may serve to show 
the design and scope of such exercises. 



NOTES. 



[The* present Tolume was submitted in proof to a few friends, 
in different parts of the country, who are familiar with the details 
of Sunday-school work. They were kind enough to suggest the 
modification of some passages, the amplification of others, and a 
brief reference to one or two new points ; and the fruit of these 
suggestions may be found in the following notes.] 



Note I.— Page 22. 

It is well known that the original idea of the 
Sunday-school had reference to the moral improvement 
of the most neglected and vicious class of children. 
In England, and other European countries where 
Sunday-schools are established, they are frequented, 
for the most part, by children and youth of what are 
there called the "working-class." In our country, 
where social distinctions of birth or wealth are of 
little account, the Sunday-school is eminently an 
institution of the people ; and such are its attractions 
and advantages (when well conducted) that all classes 
and conditions are eager to avail themselves of it. 
Great as are these attractions and advantages, how- 
ever, we cannot allow them to bring family instruction 
into disparagement. We cannot doubt that the intelli- 
gent, devout, consistent heads of a household can do 
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more to train up children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord than the most skilful and faithful 
Sunday-school teacher that ever was known. There is 
no place in the Sunday-school more sacred than the 
family altar. There is no discipline in the Sunday- 
school so eflFective and natural and equable as that 
of the family. No force of example which a Sunday- 
school can exert is to be compared with that of a 
godly father and mother at the head of a well-regu- 
lated Christian family. And if they are competent 
(as we assume they are) to give their children " line 
upon line and precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little," their opportunity to do so cannot but 
be more favourable and their motive to do so cannot 
but be more powerful than any opportunity .or motive 
found elsewhere in the wide world. Hence, with all 
our high appreciation of the Sunday-school as a means 
of moral, religious and intellectual improvement for 
all classes and conditions, we cannot but esteem. the 
divine and hallowed relations of parents and children, 
and brothers and sisters, when properly cherished, as 
far more tender and endearing than any to which 
human institutions give birth, and, of course, opening 
more auspicious opportunities for the development of 
Christian sympathies and graces. 

That grave and lamentable mistakes are made by 
well-meaning fathers and mothers in the -religious 
training of their children, — that they are often re- 
pelled rather than attracted by the religious customs 
and observances of the family, — and that, in a great 
majority of cases where parents are competent to 
instruct their children, the duty is neglected or per- 
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formed too irregularly and unskilfully to answer any 
good end, — none will deny ; and hence we do not hesi- 
tate to regard the Sunday-school as a pre-eminently 
valuable auxiliary to family instruction. 

" You have spoken of this institution," says a dis- 
criminating friend, " as peculiarly adapted to the poor 
and ignorant, and designed especially for such. This 
I believe. Still, in the imperfectly Christianiized state 
of so many families of the ' better class,' I think the 
children of such need its influence equally with ike 
poor. My own experience leads me to feel that there 
is quite as much reason for discouragement in seeking 
to lead the children of wealth to truth and Christ 
as the children of poverty and ignorance, though the 
general impression seems to be otherwise. Young 
ladies of sixteen and eighteen (from such families) 
are often so occupied with mere intellectual pur- 
suits, with dress and fashion and amusement, that 
little impression seems often to be made upon them ; 
and while I know the Spirit can alone touch their 
hearts and divine grace renew them, the question 
often painfully recurs, ' Am I seeking to meet their 
real needs in the right way ? Do I understand them? 
Am I winning them to Christ, or repelling them T 

" You will understand such feelings. I speak of 
them because many teachers seem to think the charge 
of an older class ja very light and agreeable work, 
compared with that of young and ignorant children, 
demanding little effort and no sacrifice. I have some- 
times wished they could know my experience with 
many of that age. 

" I have taken older pupils not so much from choice 
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as from the unwillingness of most teachers to retain 
sach ; and we all desire to keep them in school as.long 
as possible, until they become teachers themselves or 
duty calls them elsewhere." 



NoTB II.— Page 28. 

There are two opposite theories in regard to the 
class of children for whom the Sunday-school should 
provide. One would restrict its care to children who 
do not receive religious instruction at home. Those 
who adopt this view maintain that, if the children 
of religious parents are sent to Sunday-school, their 
home-instruction will be neglected. But there is 
certainly no reason to expect such a result. And, in 
point of fact, the general observation of those teachers 
who are most competent to judge, is that the Sunday- 
school acts as a strong stimulus to parental instruc- 
tion, and that godly parents regard the school as a 
means of increasing the influence of domestic teaching. 
It would be strange indeed were it not so, if the 
Sunday-school teaching is what it should be. 

The other theory to which we refer lies at the oppo- 
site extreme, and it is that the Sunday-school is capable 
of supplying the element of religion to the teaching of 
the daily school. It is to be regretted that so prepos- 
terous an idea has received favour from those who are 
deeply interested in the success of both religious and 
secular schools. Education is not a thing of parts. 
The broad current of influences under which the 
powers of the mind and the emotions. of the. heart are 
brought into exercise flows in one channel. A sick 
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man does not get a tepid bath by plunging first into 
cold water and then into warm. The waters must be 
mingled to produce the desired effect. 

The idea has gone abroad that our Sunday-school 
system in the United States is the accepted substitute 
for distinctive religious teaching in the public schools.* 
It is true that our system of public schools is entirely 
free from denominational control, and that distinctive 
doctrinal instruction is not embraced byitJ But it is 
not true/in any sense, that the religious element is 
excluded from them, nor that the Sunday-school 
undertakes to compensate for their defects in this 
particular. 

The influence of an intelligent, consistent Christian 
teacher is probably as great, and possibly greater, 
in a public school in the United States than in a 
parochial school in Scotland; and yet it may not 
have a tinge of denominationalism. It would not be 
difficult for a godly man in any of our public schools 
to impart a measure of religious instruction to his 
pupils far greater in degree and more effective in qua- 
lity than is given in a majority of Sunday-schools, 
and still not incur the disapprobation of any commu- 
nity of professing Christians. When our Scotch 
friends speak " of the failure of the American expe- 
riment, to divide the process of education, assigning 
the secular part to the daily school and the religious 
part to the Sunday-school," they speak of a myth. 
Whatever suggestions or intimations of this kind may 

* See Beport of Committee of the Scotch General Assembly on 
Sabbath-Schools. May, 1859. 
V 
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have been thrown out in speeches or sermons or news- 
paper essays, they may be assured that no such ex- 
periment has ever failed, for the simple reason that no 
such experiment has ever been tried, or even proposed. 

NoTi III.— Page ea 

In some schools it is regarded as very important to 
give the pupils th§ feeling that it is their school, and 
that its . interests are very much in their hands. 
Hence it has been found useful to receive from each 
a quarterly payment of two or three cents towards 
keeping up the library. It is affirmed that where this 
custom obtains the books are more carefully used and 
the privilege of the library is more highly appreciated. 
We are not disposed or prepared to question the expe- 
diency of such a measure; but we need not say to 
those who have had much intercourse with the parents 
of a large proportion of children, especially in city 
Sunday-schools, that a call for money, no matter how 
insignificant the sum, is apt to awaken prejudices that 
are not easily allayed. 

Nora IV.— Page 87. 

It is to be feared that too many of our Sunday- 
school teachers regard themselves as moving along 
with the vast corps of labourers, flattering themselves 
that their individual deficiencies and neglects will 
escape observation, and, while others bear the burden 
and heat of the day, they will share in the general 
shout of " Harvest Home." We are confident such 
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persons have never reflected thoughtfully upon the 
folly and presumption of which they are guilty. The 
whole power and beneficence of the system is (under 
God) resolvable into the competency and fidelity of 
each individual teacher. Every school is part of the 
great agency for spreading religious knowledge 
throughout the ranks of our children and youth. 
Each school, however humble its position or preten- 
sions, has its influence in forwarding or retarding the 
work, and each teacher does his part towards increas- 
ing or diminishing this influence. 

What is the least that may be asked of him if he is 
to sustain that part with satisfaction to himself or 
with fidelity to his associates ? 

It is superfluous to say that his mind must be tho- 
roughly furnished with Scripture knowledge and his 
heart warmed and sanctified by divine grace. What 
is just now more particularly in view is his official 
and personal habits. We inquire for his class-book. 
Mark how neatly and perfectly it is kept. How 
intelligible is the record of his doings, as a teacher, 
from the beginning of his labours imtil now! He 
can tell you at a glance the names, ages, residence, 
parentage, associations, habits, dispositions, capacities 
and attainments of all the boys that have been under 
his care, and will take you back for months or years 
and show you accurately the state and occupation 
of his class on any Sabbath you will name. He will 
tell you when, under what circumstances and with 
what results his last visits to his boys, or their's to 
him, were made. He knows what books they have 
read, and with what attention and intelligence; for he 
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is familiar with the library and uses it as his grand 
auxiliary. He is diligent, punctual and quiet. His 
example is the impersonation of his teaching; and his 
class cannot but see and say of him that he walks in 
the path which he would persuade them to enter. Let 
his class come in as early as it may, he is always 
before them, to receive and take care of them. They 
never can avail themselves of his absence to indulge 
in light and vain conversation, and thus divert and 
annoy the neighbouring classes and alienate their own 
minds from the sacred pursuits of the hour. Nor does 
he, for a slight cause, throw upon the superintendent 
or some supernumerary the duties that should be dis- 
charged by himself. During the season of praise and 
prayer his eye is anxiously fixed on his class, though 
his heart is in the exercise of devotion. He insists 
upon a decent and reverential deportment while in the 
attitude of prayer. The first appearance of frivolous 
or profane conduct fills him with solicitude; for he 
knows how fearfully such habits, even in their inci- 
pient stage, corrupt the mind and steel the heart 
against good influences. He follows or attends them 
with like anxiety, to the place of public worship. His 
effort is, as one beautifully observes, " to inspire them 
witn a holy reverence and cheerful affection for the 
sanctuary, — to weave into the tissue of their first 
thoughts the delightful feelings of attachment to the 
house of God, and to gather around the places of their 
youthful worship the sweet influences of reverence for 
truth and holiness. Reasonably does he hope that 
under the influence of such habits — though they may 
not at once become the open disciples of the Redeemer 
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— they will not in after-life evince that rude, vulgar 
insensibility to moral and religious considerations 
which so often meets the warm tide of Christian love 
as the rock repels the wave, but receive the gentle 
dews of grace as the desert drinks the rain." 

If we pursue the relation into the active scenes 
of life, we shall find a watchful and almost paternal 
regard following the Sunday-school boy into manhood. 
Such a teacher as we have described never loses sight 
of a pupil till death separates them. Let his lot in 
life be what it may, he looks upon him as a husband- 
man looks upon a field where he has sown the most 
precious and costly seed. He relies on the unfailing 
promise of the Lord of the harvest, and never relaxes 
his confidence that in due season he shall reap. The 
tie that binds such a teacher to his class and such a 
dass to their teacher is indissoluble. It must needs 
be that results lasting as eternity will flow from the 
relation when thus sustained. 

Note V.— Page 121. 

We are aware that difficulties sometimes attend 
the arrangement of classes in consequence of the sym- 
pathies or antipathies of parents and teachers as well 
as of pupils. Some parents refuse to allow their 
children to attend unless they can be classed with 
some children of their acquaintance or unless they can 
have a designated person for their teacher. Children 
also often show a will of their own ; and teachers are 
not always disposed to forego their preferences or pre- 
judices to comply with what they may regard as an 

28 
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arbitrary classification. It is impossible to prescribe 
the proper course to be pursued under all circum- 
stances. A sound discretion must be used in deter- 
mining when to relax and when to enforce a rule. 
No substantial principle should be abandoned nor an 
important interest sacrificed for the sake of con- 
ciliating unreasonable opposers. And it will be 
generally found that one concession to mere will 
only prepares the way for demanding another and 
a greater. 

NoTiVI.-Page 187. 

The subject of providing special religious services 
for children on the Sabbath, instead of the ordinary 
services of public worship, has been discussed with 
great warmth and thoroughness in the Sunday-school 
circles of Great Britain, and, to some extent, in our 
own country; though, so far as we know, there has 
never been, even in the large conventions of teachers, 
a formal expression of opinion upon the expediency 
of such services or on the propriety of substituting 
them for the ordinary acts of worship; nor has any 
plan been proposed and generally approved for con- 
ducting them if they should be adopted. The insuffi- 
ciency of the time usually occupied by country schools 
in the business of instruction has been generally 
admitted. Such is the distance of many families from 
the place of public worship that from two to three 
hours are consumed in going and returning. Most of 
the worshippers remain during the interval of worship; 
and the congregation is nearly, if not precisely, the 
same at both services. The recess is to afford an 
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opportunity for relaxation; and yet it is the only season 
in which the children can be collected for religious 
instruction. To them and to their teachers, therefore, 
this interval allows only a change in employment, not 
a suspension of it. To extend the time and enlarge 
the sphere of the Sunday-school, it has been proposed 
to give the hour succeeding the close of morning 
worship to a preparation of the bodies and minds 
of parents, teachers and children for the afternoon 
service,* and adapt that service particularly to the 
instruction of the children and youth of the congrega- 
tion. By this means, it is maintained, the chief ends 
of a Sunday-school are answered, so far as the children 
are concerned, and their parents are perhaps as much 
benefited as by the ordinary method of employing 
the time. 

It will be observed that few, if any, of the peculiar 
advantages which are supposed to attend the relation 
of teacher and pupil are secured by such an arrange- 

* ** In most of our rural parishes the morning service closesjat 
twelye o'clock and the afternoon seryice commences at one>— the 
Sabbath-Bchool recess, as usual, being crowded into a single hour. 
In many places only three-quarters of an hour is secured as the 
noon intermission during a considerable portion of the year ; while 
in two-thirds, I think, of our churches the ayerage time giyen to 
Sabbath-school instruction, exclusiye of opening and closing exer- 
cises, will not exceed twenty or thirty minutes. In one town of 
four thousand inhabitants, for six months in the year the Siabbath 
senrices in the churches of the principal yillage close at twelye, and 
are resumed for the afternoon at half-past twelye. < Surely the bed 
is shorter than that a child can stretch himself on it, and the coyer- 
ing narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.' " — Rq>ort of th€ 
State Minionary of Connecticut to Third Annual Convention of Sunday^ 
Stiho^l Teadiera, at Bridgqtort, Conn., Sept, 1859. 
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raent; and it may be questioned whether a Sunday 
school proper — ^held before the morning or at the 
dose of the afternoon service, though attended only 
by such children and youth as were within convenient 
distance— would not in the end be more eflFective as an 
instrument of religious culture. In cities and large 
towns there are usually two or three hours between 
the services, and in many churches an evening Ls sub- 
stituted for an afternoon service. In either case there 
can be no apology for curtailing the time which is due 
to the Sunday-school. A friend, who has witnessed the 
results of a separate service in a school with which she 
was connected for many years in England, says : — 

"Devoting the whole afternoon to Sunday-school 
instruction has worked well with us. Since we dis- 
continued taking the scholars to church after teaching, 
not only have our numbers been greatly augmented, 
but we have had reason to believe that increased good 
has been achieved. Instead of lessening the value 
which our scholars attach to public religious ser- 
vices, we should incline to think it is increased. 
Besides, the Sunday-school duties may and should be 
regarded of as much importance. Is not the Sunday- 
school a place for the worship of Grod, where teachers 
and taught unite in prayer and praise ? And 
does not religious instruction form the greater part 
of the exercises? The address is a sermon to the 
scholars, adapted to their comprehension and their 
need; for the superintendent (or other speaker) is 
expected to know more of the positions they severally 
sustain, and more of the temptations to which many 
of them have been exposed since they last met, than 
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the minister of the church, who has not the means of 
becoming so well acquainted with them, or who, if he 
had, could not always appeal to the young as a distinct 
part of the assembly," 

The idea of a separate service entirely for children 
has not been favourably entertained in this country. 
The customary mode of conducting public worship in 
a place set apart for the purpose, and in forms which 
different communities of Christians have chosen to 
adopt, is regarded as among the appointed means of 
grace, and the }iabit of attending punctually on such 
a service, formed in childhood, is considered an import- 
ant aid to the development of religious sympathies. 
Though much of the devotional and expository exer- 
cises may be above the present comprehension of the 
juvenile part of the congregation, yet the parts they 
can understand, and the associations of the time and 
place, and the general impression which can scarcely 
fail to be made, are advantages which, it is said, are 
not, and cannot be, secured by any separate services. 
If only those who comprehend and are edified by the 
exercises of public worship, as they are conducted in 
most of our churches, were allowed to attend, there 
would probably be a sensible reduction in most of the 
congregations. Were it possible to infuse the sincere 
milk of the word more liberally into the spiritual fare 
which is provided for Christian pilgrims, the babes . 
would have a better chance for nourishment, and 
perhaps even men and women would find such a diet 
better than strong meat, — at least, for a change. 
Nothijttg could be more distasteful to both than milk- 
and-water. 
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From one of the most judicious and experienced 
teachers in the country we have the following :— 

''On the subject of two sessions a day I cannot 
entirely agree with you. In mission schools, and 
where children seldom attend church, I think it 
desirable. But if we aim to form in children the Tiabit 
of attending public worship, and require them so 
to do, I think one session sufficient among us. The 
result, I know, would be that most of the children 
would be absent from the church one part of the day, 
at least, — some even now seldom attending in the after- 
noon ; and this would soon become a confirmed habit, 
so that when they left the Sunday-school they would 
soon be classed among the half-day attendants on 
public worship. Then, too, I fear parents would take 
even less paifis than now to instruct their children, 
and would throw their sacred responsibilities even 
more entirely upon the teacher. For myself, I find 
that two services at church, especially on Communion- 
Sabbaths, and an hour and a half in the school, is quite 
sufficient to exhaust my real energy of thought and 
purpose. In teaching, I must throw my whole power 
into the subject, and I cannot do this if wearied men- 
tally or physically. Neither can I really pray and 
worship if wearied. And ofben, even now, I reproach 
myself for the inert manner in which I engage in 
the afternoon service, when there has been no time for 
rest between the services. Then, too, I think aU need 
the Sabbath-hour for private devotion ; and not a 
little do I prize the quiet hour I am often able to give 
to some one member of my class, after the public 
services of the day are over, when we can converse 
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with freedoiii and obtain meetings which the common 
cares and duties of the week exclude us from. Home 
duties and relations, too, are not to-be forgotten in our 
arrangements. 

'' But, as I have said, our school is more entirely 
a parish school. Were I connected with a mission 
school, such as exists in many of our cities, I should 

. doubtless judge otherwise. I must say, however, that 
I am surprised and grieved at the want of instruction 

_at home revealed in our schools, — of parental instruc- 
tion, — the direct study and explanation of the Bible, 
even among those well educated and who ought to be 
teOfChers, but who so easily leave the whole duty of 
instruction to the teacher, who voluntarily undertakes 
his office. Moral lessons may be inculcated, it is true; 
but there is no such thing as reading and studying 
the Bible with children, among too many parents. 
They little know what they lose, or of how much 
pleasure and good they are depriving their children ! 
For what impressions are so strong as those which 
unite the -teachings of revelation with the loved voice of 
father and mother, whose tones linger in the memory 
until the last hour of life ?" 

Note VII.— Page 140. 

The custom is widely prevalent in foreign Sunday- 
Bchoob of " giving an address" at the afternoon ses- 
sion, by persons appointed for the purpose, or invited 
at the moment. It may be the superintendent, or the 
pastor of the church, one of the teachers, or a 
stranger. Where such a service is expected and 

28* 
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teachers can arrange their course of instruction with 
a view to it, a pertinent, sensible, brief address may 
be of advantage. But it may be questioned whether 
the interruption of the regular course of exercises for 
such a purpose (especially where only one session of an 
hour or an hour and a half is held) is not, on the 
whole, disadvantageous. Some teachers may be glad 
of the relief; but if the faithful labours of only one are 
thereby abridged or a favourable opportunity to give 
eflfect to an hour's teaching is thereby sacrificed, the 
loss is positive, while the gain is contingent. 

In some schools where two sessions are held, there 
is a practice which very intelligent superintendents 
regard with favour. We refer to a general examinar 
tion of the school on the lessen of the day. The 
person appointed to conduct such an exercise, being 
well prepared upon the lesson, asks such general 
questions as it may be supposed have occurred in the 
class examinations. The quarters from which the most 
correct answers come will ordinarily indicate where 
the most thorough instruction has been given. These 
answers being heard by all will stimulate inquiry 
among teachers as well as pupils. The former will 
have the opportunity to contrast the power of a 
teacher who has thoroughly studied a lesson with the 
power of one who has made no preparation. The 
latter see what good teaching has done for others, 
if they have not enjoyed it themselves ; the general 
intelligence of the school is brought to view, and an 
invaluable opportunity afforded to concentrate the 
instructions of the day upon some one grand cardinal 
point. 
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This custom of a general examination is the more 
necessary inasmuch as few teachers, comparatively, 
are in the habit of reviewing a lesson. If those who 
are accustomed to read books or stories to their 
pupils in order to beguile the time, would spend it 
in a brief, brisk and skilful review of the principal 
points of a lesson, (if indeed any have been made,) the 
effect would soon be seen in their increased attention 
and interest. .No story can be told nor book read 
to a class of children that will excite and hold their 
attention like apt questions. ''At sermons and 
prayers," says Archdeacon Bather, " men may sleep 
and wander; but when a question is asked they 
wake up." 

We advise teachers (young teachers especially) to 
drop book-reading and story-telling to their pupils, 
and betake themselves to a course of earnest, ani- 
mated questions on the lesson of the day and its appli- 
cation to their personal character and duty. 

Note VIII.— Page 154. 

It is the custom in some schools for two or more 
teachers to be present, by agreement, as soon as the 
scholars begin to assemble, and engage them at once 
in learning a new tune, or in some other agreeable 
way, so that, without making a task of it, they may 
give them such employment as will prevent their 
becoming disorderly or indulging in frivolous conver- 
sation before the regular exercises commence. 
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Nora IX.— Page 179. 



Perhaps there are few questions connected with the 
internal management of Sunday-schools more difficult 
to settle satisfactorily than that which relates to cha* 
ritable contributions by children. It is well known 
that a large revenue is derived by many of our reli- 
gious benevolent societies from this source ; and it is 
capable of yielding much more. The importance of 
training children in habits of self-denial, encouraging 
in them a spirit of benevolence and making them real- 
ize that, though so young, they are already stewards 
of God's mercies, cannot be too deeply felt. On the 
other hand, we must guard against allowing this very 
subordinate and incidental end to assume undue pro- 
minence. Great care is needful to prevent imposition. 
The spirit of rivalry or competition between schools, 
or classes, or individual members of classes, should not 
be suflfered to intrude itself. The contributions, how- 
ever made, should be the fruit of personal industry 
or self-denial, and the purpose or object should be one 
which the contributors can understand and appreciate. 
We have personally known so many abuses connected 
with Sunday-school contributions to benevolent objects 
that we feel bound to urge upon those who favour them 
a careful superintendence of this part of our machinery. 

Not long since, as a gentleman was leaving his house 
to attend church, a girl of ten or twelve years of age 
came upon the steps with a blank-book and asked him 
for some money for their "missionary circle." He. 
took the book and found a certificate upon the 
^nside of the cover, announcing that "Sallie — ^- 
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is authorized to collect funds for the Sunday-school 

Missionary Circle of the Sunday-school of 

— — Church." She said there were a dozen girls 
out at the same hour, and she would like to get 
the mast money, if she could! They were from a 
strictly denominational Sunday-school, and went from 
door to door indiscriminately, soliciting money. 

A stranger comes to town, bringing with him a blind 
child and a deaf mute. He says he has taken them in 
charge to educate. The regular and appropriate exer- 
cises of the school are suspended, (much to the joy of 
restless children and unprepared teachers,) while he tells 
a sorrowful tale in their behalf. Then the blind girl 
entertains them by reading from raised letters, and the 
deaf-mute follows with a sentence or two in signs ; and 
then an appeal is made for aid in educating this unfor- 
tunate couple. No one asks if there are not public 
institutions which would offer much greater advantages, 
with much more certainty ; but some twenty dollars is 
promptly put into the stranger's pocket. This may be 
all right and proper in this case; but how easy it 
would be to carry on a system of gross imposition 
under such a guise! Would our public schools be 
allowed to open their doors to such appeals? Is the 
spirit of intelligent benevolence increased by them ? 

We know of a large and flourishing Sunday-school 
that builds much of its fame, if not of its usefulness, 
upon its large annual cdllections and appropriations 
for benevolent purposes. The pupils are accustomed 
to solicit aid from any source that is accessible to 
them, and often make themselves obnoxious by their 
unseasonable importunity. These are extreme cases. 
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perhaps ; but they still represent a very large ckas 
of abuses. The levying of contributions on Sunday- 
schools for any purpose foreign to, or inconsistent 
with, the plain design of their organization cannot be 
justified and should not be allowed. 

"As to general contributions in our Sunday- 
schools," says an intelligent teacher of much expOTience, 
" many among us have strong objections to any thing 
of the kind. But if we desire to foster the spirit of 
benevolence among the children, especially in schools 
composed ahnost entirely of the more favoured classes 
among us, it seems to me to be well to devise and 
encourage judicious plans for stated contributions 
among them for direct benevolent purposes, oomr 
mencing with claims nearest home, and extending 
operations as the funds will warrant. Only I would 
have it laid down as a distinct rule that the amount 
contributed should be the child's <yum fpft, — ^the willing 
giving up of his own possession, or an amount in some 
way earned by him, — ^and not the mere contribution 
of his parents, obtained by the immediate asking. If 
the child makes some effort or sacrifice to do the good 
deed, the right spirit will be cherished : otherwise evil, 
rather than good, will result to him individually. 
Schools, as well as children, need to be trained in the 
Juibit of giving to aid others. I know instances where 
contributions have never been raised, even among 
rich schools, and where, after many years, the attempt 
has been made and proved an utter feilure, — not 
because the children were more mean, sordid or 
grasping than others, but the call was new, un- 
expected, and altogether a strange experience to them« 
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Ought this state of things to exist in any school, 
especially in our more favoured ones ?" 

A teacher, and an eminently practical man, con- 
nected with a Sunday-school in a flourishing young 
city of Wisconsin, says : — 

" The question of begging in our Sunday-school has 
come up lately, — i.e. what appeals should be made to 
the children, and how. We finally concluded that all 
the expenses of the school should be paid by assess- 
ment on the teachers, and that no collection for the 
purpose should be taken up anywhere. 

" That the children should not be specially appealed 
to for any cause, nor expected to cpntribute at stated 
times, nor any competition encouraged in any way 
between diflferent individuals and diflerent classes, but 
that the general duty of giving should be impressed 
on them, and that teachers should receive and note 
down such voluntary contributions as might be made 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, and that the proceeds should 
be put in some channel where the fruit, if any, could 
be made visible, or rather audible, to the children, 
so as to keep up their interest ; and that the children 
should be discouraged from begging of other people' 
for Sunday-school contributions, if any were disposed 
to do so." 

We were called, not long since, to teach a class in 
the absence of the regular teacher. At the most inte- 
resting point of the exercise, a contribution-box was 
introduced to the boys, and each of them put in a 
penny. Upon inquiring what the contribution was 
for, the most intelligent boy in the class (the son of a 
deceased clergyman) replied that it was for educating 
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two heathen boySi one of whom they knew was dead, 
and they didn't know ti>at the other was alive, but 
supposed he was. While this paragraph is passing 
through the press, an old and most successful teadier 
tells us of a case known to him, in which contribu- 
tions were continued in a school for the support of a 
heathen convert, after it was known he had returned 
to idolatry. 

Such cases may be very rare ; and we do not cite 
them to discourage the practice of contributing to this 
or any other class of charities. Our object is rather 
to excite teachers and superintendents to due ciare in 
admitting solicitations for money into their Sunday- 
schools, and to make the expression of sympathy on 
the part of children real and intelligent. 

NoTB X.— Page 19C. 

We hope no one will so misapply the principle we 
here lay down as to measure the skill or &ithMness 
of a teacher by the jpresent success of his labours. A 
visit to one of the (so-called) '^ mission schools'' in any 
of our cities would soon correct any such error. 

To secure the attendance of half a dozen of these 
street Arabs and hold them quietly to one place for 
the average session of a Sunday-school is a work far 
more difficult than to organize and superintend many 
a Sunday-school of two hundred ordinary children. 
To lodge in their memories a simple verse of Scripture 
or of a divine song — to awaken in them a thought 
of God or of eternity, or excite the feeblest sense of 
moral responsibility — ^is a great achievement; and the 
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history of Sunday-schools abounds with illustrations 
of the munificence with which such labours are 
rewarded. The office of a teacher in a school com- 
posed chiefly of children from the families of a Chris- 
tian congregation presents many attractions which are 
not found in that of the teacher of /i group of ignorant 
and ill-bred raggamuffins, collected from the courts 
and alleys ; but there is a satis£a.ction in working up 
these rude materials and giving the first outline of 
form and proportion to these rough surfaces; which is 
found in no other province of Sunday-school labour. 

We set forth in order the qualifications of teachers, 
and lay down principles and prescribe methods of 
instruction ; but it would be a gross perversion of our 
views to suppose that teachers without these qmdijica- 
tions are not acceptable and honoured in their calling, 
or that teaching without regard to specific principles 
or methods cannot be profitable and effective. It is 
highly probable that by far the greatest measure of 
good, brought to pass by Sunday-schools, has been 
accomplished by teachers who worked according to 
-their own pattern, and whose method was known 
only to those who were enlightened and blessed by 
•their labours. 

Note XI.— Page 228. 

''I fear that thor<yugh, systematic teaching cannot be 
effected without some reference to a manual or ques- 
tion-book. The art or capacity of framing questions 
at the moment all do not possess ; and if a book can 
aid the teacher, not letting him rely upon it, I think 
it may often be used to advantage. The difficulty 
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is, question-books are used foo mechanicallj, and 
promote indolence of mind in teacher and pupiL 
If kept in their due place, I regard them as essential 
helps. 

"I have used none for a year past, depending solely 
upon my own preparation to interest my pupils, who 
are young ladies from seventeen to twenty years of 
age. I have commenced reading with them Paul's 
Epistles, sometimes occupying the entire hour with a 
few verses, and then, again, reading a chapter. They 
take notes as I read and explain ; and often the prac- 
tical application of some passage will make us quite 
forget the passing of the hour. The prevailing 
ignorance of the real meaning and purport of the 
Epistles, even among well-informed persons, led me 
to adopt this course; and I have found it very suc- 
cessful, both with those now under my care and with 
a previous class. Many of them have told me that 
this portion of the Scriptures was like an unsealed 
book to them since reading with me. I have never 
seen any manual on the Epistles that seemed de- 
sirable to use, and so, with the aid of the best com- 
mentaries and that of our pastor, prepare myself to 
read and explain as simply as possible. It requires 
time, indeed, and study; but I have been amply - 
repaid in the light that has come to my own mind." 



Note XIL— Page 224. 

Few teachers are aware of the magical power of 
the eye to give effect to what is said or taught. 
Many a witness and juror has felt the appeal of that 
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curious organ when insensible to the most studied 
and eloquent utterances of the voice. The teacher's 
eye often gives a meaning to what he says, so forcible 
as to strike the heart after the sound of his words 
hafe died away upon the pupil's ear. Hence, and in 
conformity to a position taken in a former part of 
this volume, viz. that the teacher should have 
nothing to do when he meets his class which could 
have been done before, we would have his eye ex- 
empted from any duty except that of giving effect to 
the service of his lips. 

Note XIII.— Page 260. 

It is the practice in many schools to employ one 
or more persons in the specific service of visiting 
absentees. They make it the missionary department 
of their machinery. In favour of such a plan, it is 
urged that it is often difficult to find either parents 
or children at home when the teacher can make it 
convenient to call, and that some teachers are so 
situated as to render personal visitation impracticable. 
Many incidental advantages are also ascribed to such 
a special agency, — as the detection of truants, and 
the opportunity to persuade idle and straying plea- 
sure-seekers, as well as the thoughtless and neglected, 
to turn their feet towards a Sunday-school. It is, 
moreover, claimed that such a service gives employ- 
ment to some who might be indisposed to take part 
in the in-door work of a school. 

If, for any cause, reliance is not to be placed on 
the teacher for a systematic performance of this duty, 
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the obligation devolves on the superintendent or other 
officer, either in person or by suitable deputy, to see 
that it is done seasonably and well. 

It is sometimes urged as an apology for a neglect 
of the duty of visiting, that the families are so widely 
separated, especially in the country, as to render it 
impracticable. A correspondent in the interior of 
Wisconsin, where such an apology might be plausibly 
urged, if anywhere, says, — 

" I appreciate the principle which leads you to 
insist upon the frequent and systematic visiting of 
scholars. Too much pains cannot be taken to secure 
acquaintance and confidence between teacher and 
scholar. Frequent visiting can be accomplished in 
nearly all communities. But when it happens that 
families are too much scattered to make it easy, the 
teacher's ingenuity will devise some substitute. 
Bringing the children to one's home I have often 
thought very pleasant and profitable." 



NoTB XlV.—Page 266. 

However energetic and successful may be the admi- 
nistration of a Sunday-school, and whatever the extent 
and measure of its influence upon the mass of society, 
there will be a wide field left for the most earnest and 
laborious efibrts of those, disciples of the faith who 
are not directly engaged in teaching. * There is a, 
region midway between the preacher in the sanctuary 
and the teacher in the school-room, which presents 
imperative claims to cultivation. The modes of opera- 
tion may be adjusted to particular circumstances ; but 
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. some idea of the nature and magnitude of the work to 
be done may be derived from the following sketch of a 
scheme now in successful progress in Manchester, 
(England.) The church adopting it has but one hun- 
dred and fifty members, and at least half of them are 
females. 

The work to be done is divided into five depart- 
ments, each under a superintendent, who is supposed 
to be particularly adapted to direct the specific work 
confided to his or her division. The whole arrangement 
is under the supervision of a general committee, of 
which the pastor is ex officio chairman. The theory 
embraces two principles: — 1. That every professing 
Christian is a witness for Christ; and, 2. That there is 
a niche of usefulness for each to fill. And as in re- 
building the ruined wall at Jerusalem in the time of 
Artaxerxes the various gates and towers and connect- 
ing portions were assigned to different parties,— one to 
the son of the apothecary, and another to the son of 
the goldsmith, this part to Hanun and the inhabitants 
of Zanoah, and that to Shallum (the ruler of the half 
part of Jerusalem) "and his daughters," — ^so in the 
arrangements for repairing the waste places of a 
modern Zion it is supposed that an analogous distri- 
bution of duties is expedient. Hence we have the 
following divisions : — 

First. Lay preaching and holding prayer-meetings 
in cottages. (To be exclusively under the superintend- 
ence of the pastor.) 

Second. Scripture readers. (Male and female.) 

Third. Mission schools. Adult classes, (male and 
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femalei) held in the cottages of the poor ; and Mothera' 
clafisee, taught by mothers. 

Fourth. Visitation of the sick, infirm and aged. Be- 
lief administered under certain restrictions. Children 
cared for, and secular instruction secured. 

Fifth. Circulation of religious books and papers, — 
directing to means of social improvement, and turning 
back the current of licentious and pestilent reading. 

We are informed that the plan has succeeded well, — > 
that the substitution of a regular system for the iire- 
gular, spasmodic efforts before relied on has proved 
entirely practicable ; and that the employment of Christ 
tian women as missionaries among the poor, and ea^ 
oially among the wives of the workmen, has been 
attended with very satisfactory results. Of course the 
circuit could be indefinitely enlarged^ as the working'* 
force of each communion would allow ; but the object 
of thi9 note is simply to suggest the point for refleoticni 
and inquiry. 

Note XV.— Page 267. 

To those who are fiuniliar with the history and 
habits of child-life in cities, i^ cannot be neecbFiol to 
supply evidence of the susceptibility of quite young 
children to very strong emotions. It is sometimes 
inexpressibly painful to witness the exhibition of vio- 
lent passion in those whose physical frame would seem 
scarcely strong enough to bear so rude a shock. 
These strong impulses are not always towards the 
wrong. We have known a child of five years 
excited with indignation at a proposition that he 
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Bhould go to a neighbour's and beg a pair of stock- 
ings, whicli he sorely needed and which his parents 
were too poor to supply. He would rather go bare- 
loot thB,n beg. Though the tendencies of a child's 
moral nature are strong in the direction of evil and 
are encouraged and strengthened by vicious associa- 
tions and example, — ^so that we much oftener see 
proofe of their susceptibility of wrong than of right 
impressions, — still, we are not withoiit evidence that 
their young natures may be stirred to grand con- 
ceptions and undertakings. We suppose that the 
scene in the Temple, when Jesus of Nazareth was 
greeted with the glad shouts of praise from the 
children, was something more than a mere imitation 
of what others did. We know that it was a house- 
hold law among the Jews that, when the feast of 
tabernacles was to be celebrated, any diild that was 
strong enough to carry a small bush or branch of the 
" goodly trees" should take thus much of an active part 
in the service; and it is no wonder that when our 
Saviour's wonderful deeds of mercy, which spread his 
fame far and wide, came to the ears of children, they 
should be moved with love towards him, nor that 
when he made his appearance in the Temple they 
should shout glad hosannas to his name. 

The familiar anecdote of Edward VI, of England 
shows how deep was his emotion of reverence for the 
volume of inspiration. When but six or seven years 
of age, and engaged in play, he wanted to obtain some- 
thing which was beyond his reach. A companion 
brought him a large book to stand on. As soon as he 
perceived that it was the Bible, he reproved his play- 
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mate for sack irreverence, and, lifting it carefolly from 
the floor, kissed it, and then replaced it on the shell 
There is no reason to doubt that such a feeling might 
become as general as it is now rare, if precept and 
example were combined to excite it. 

But the most wonderful illustration of the suscepti-* 
bility of young minds to strong religious impressions 
or sympathies which history affords, is the crusade of 
the children in the thirteenth century. The rdigious 
enthusiasm which had pervaded Italy and France in 
the expeditions to wrest the Holy City from the hands 
of infidels, had not entirely subsided when, in 1212, 
a shepherd-boy named Etienne, (Stephen,) residing in 
a village of Venddme, France, proclaimed himself an 
ambassador from Christ to the childbek. He at 
once went among them, explained his purpose, and 
persuaded several to adopt a woollen cross attached 
to their clothes, and to pledge themselves to go to 
Jerusalem and rescue the supposed sepulchre of 
Christ from his enemies and restore it to his 
followers. The shepherd-boys of the neighbourhood 
gathered about him, and some thousands were eager to 
receive his revelations and to be enchanted by his dis* 
courses. Every day new prophets, eight or ten years 
old, appeared, preached, and, as it was affirmed, worked 
miracles and led hosts of children to " holy Etienne," 
as he was called. No persuasion of friends, no tears 
or prayers of mothers, could keep back the boys. 
Were they hindered, they wept day and night, — pined 
with sorrow : so that at last necessity was laid upon 
their parents to let them go. They were joined by 
many girls in boys' clothing. A procession of thirtjr 
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thousand set off from Venddme to Marseilles, — none 
doubting Btienne's promise that the sea would go back 
before them and they would reach the Holy Land dry- 
shod. Two villanous merchants of Marseilles promised 
to take them to Palestine for God's blessing only, and 
gained the confidence of a sufficient number to fill seven 
ships. Two of the ships were wrecked, all on board 
being lost ; and the whole of the young crusaders in the 
otiier five were sold as slaves to the Saracens, — ^none 
ever seeing their native land again. A similar child- 
crusade took place in Germany at the same time, but 
embraced only twelve or fifteen thousand. 

The credulity with which Etienne's story was re- 
ceived is surprising. It was said and believed that 
even the dumb sheep which the enthusiastic boy was 
tending recognised his leadership and kneeled before 
himi 

However superstitious, and even ridiculous, this 
movement may have been both in its origin and aim, 
it clearly shows how the deep sympathies of children 
may be awakened, and of what earnest and heroic 
deeds they are capable. Why are we so slow to 
recognise their susceptibility of religious emotions 
that spring from a purer source and impel to higher 
and holier enterprises ? 



NoTB XVI.— Page 271. 

" What you have said of the first impressions made 
upon the pupil by his teacher moved me deeply. 
My mother was my only teacher; for, though my 
feither's early departure caused a double duty to 
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devolve apon her in the training of the little band 
committed to her care, she was never willing to yield 
her responsibilities to others, even in the school-hour. 
My personal experience as a pupil, therefore, diffem 
from that of many. As a teacher it has been other- 
wise. I might tell you of notes received and words 
uttered that have repaid me a hundred-fold for every 
effort or sacrifice made; but such experiences, I am 
sure, you are familiar with. Only let me say one 
word on first impressions. A fetithfol and earnest 
fellow-teacher has often referred to the first hymn 
selected for her when, as a timid child, she was 
placed under my care, and has expressed the im- 
plicit reliance placed on my words, which, then 
unknown to me, contributed to form a character of 
unusual worth and promise. Another, who left 
me at the age of twelve, removing from town to 
another home, wrote me, not long since, that the 
deep interest she now feels in the church and in her 
duties as a teacher, she traces, in a great measure, to 
the first impressions of those early and brief years 
of instruction. And yet she was the one of all 
my number then whom I should have singled out 
as taking little interest in the class, — ^her manner 
being indifferent, and her whole appearance rather 
dull and not prepossessing. 

" I feel more and more deeply the sacredness and 
importance of the vocation and the need of bringing 
to it the best treasures of mind and of heart. Would 
that all the available working force of our con- 
gregations could be brought i^to its service, as it 
surely ought to be I" 
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Note XVII.— Page 286. 

"Our teachers greatly need to learn how to teach; 
and I am sure our schools suffer from want of some 
regular training in the teacher similar, in many 
respects, to Vhat so many are now receiving in what 
acre called normal schools. But just here lies the prac- 
tical difficulty that I do not quite see how to solve ; 
and I will state it as it has frequently presented 
itself to my own experience. A young lady with a 
fedr education, good character, serious and earnest 
in the desire to do good, expresses the desire to 
biscome a Sunday-school teacher; and, if a class 
chances to be vacant, or new pupils can be obtained, 
she is at once installed in her office, in consideration 
of her general religious character, without examina- 
tion as to her fitness or aptitude to teach, and without 
any previous instruction how to teach, unless she has 
long been a member of the school, — ^in which case 
she will probably follow the example and course of 
her teacher, without much thought or inquiry as to 
whether it is the best course and method, or not; 
or, if she has never been a pupil, (as is sometimes 
the case,) she commences her duties almost wholly 
ignorant of what is to be the practical working of 
her plan. Now, where is the power to be lodged 
by which the competency of such an individual is 
to be tested before she is allowed to become a 
teacher ? 

''Many say they would never undertake. the duties 
of teachers if any examination were required,r^8om6 
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proofi I think, that they are conscious of disqualifica- 
tion for the work. 

" Then, again, the superintendents in many schools 
are little iGitted to make such examinations, being dioisen 
to regulate the general affairs of the school, rather 
than on account of peculiar m^ital ability 6r adaptatitm 
to their work, — many schools finding it exceedingly 
difficult to get any one to accept the office, especially 
in our smaller towns. But, supposing such a one 
qualified for the work, he fears wounding the feelings 
of others if he rejects any who offer to become teachers ; 
and if the pastor thinks well of them, no further ques- 
tions are asked, but each individual is to prove his 
or her fitness for the office* by the success or fidlure 
which a few weeks or monttus will surely reveal, — 
little regard being had to the impression made on 
young hearts concerning the first truths of salvation, 
and whether through their teacher they are drawn to 
Christ or repelled from all serious thought. I do 
not see how these things are to be remedied, unless 
in every school there is some regular sjrstem of 
intellectual and moral study, through which the 
individual may pass before becoming a teacher, con- 
nected with which is a class especially to leam the 
art of teaching. 

"But here arises another want. Who is to conduct 
such classes ? Who is to carry on pupils in the higher 
branches of religious inquiry, especially in: our pariah 
schools, where this high standard is becoming more and 
more essential as our young people are yearly receiving 
higher advantages in our publiq schools ? I know of 
none among our own band^f teachers capable of con- 
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ducting a teadbers' meeting or Bibk-class in the way 
you describe, — teaching others how to teach, — not from 
want of ability or of a .true interest in their work, 
but simply because they have never been accustomed 
to auch a course. Now, who is to teach them how 
to teach others how to teach? The materials may be 
found in very many schools, but the master hand 
and mind are wanting. Teachers' institutes aid in 
some measure; but isolated schools are excluded 
from all participation in such measures. I know 
of one school where the pastor chose a committee 
of gentlemen from his parish to form an ezainining- 
conunittee in reference to the fitness of individuals 
for the office of teachers ; but I fear some of the 
gentlemen knew less of what was needed, practically, 
than the teachers I" 



Note XVTII.— Page 305. 

We may be allowed, perhaps, to inquire whether 
the various auxiliaries to the church and ministry 
which have become permanent are not worthy of more 
libercd accommodation in the plan of • our edifices for 
public worship. There is certainly a very gratifying 
improvement in this respect; and, as the utility and 
necessity of these appendage^ become more apparent, 
they will receive still more ccmsideration. In most 
modem church-edifices we find suitable apartments for 
public and social worship, — ^for the Sunday-school, and 
for the spiritual and temporal authorities of the 
church* But there i& rarely the needful accommoda- 
tion for Bible-classes and other associations^ which 
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require organization and some degree of formality in 
order to tieir success. A iHX)per Bible-class room 
should have furniture adapted to its use, and the class 
occupying it for the time-being should be regarded as 
its exclusive occupants. Four such rooms, with plain 
but comfortable furniture and with suitable arrange- 
ments for warming and ventilating, and capacious 
enough to seat twenty-five persons comfortably, should 
be connected with every house of public worship for 
a congregation of average size in our principal cities. 
No church haying a membership of two hundred 
should be satisfied without having at least fifty youth 
between fifteen and twenty under the very best 
religious instruction which she can conmisuid. To 
divide and classify them properly, separate apartments 
are indispensable; and their cost will be refunded 
many times over by the revenue in numbers, strength 
and spiritual prosperity which (with the promised 
blessing of God) will accrue from them. 

NoTi XIX.— Page 814. 

In many cases the province of a Bible-class teacher 
may be extended without impertinence so as to em- 
brace many interests in the life of a pupil beyond 
mere scriptural instruction, — ^his associations in life^ 
so far as they aflfect his moral or religious character, 
— ^his intellectual habits and pursuits, — ^the books and 
papers he reads, — and his plans and general employ- 
ments. Especially is such a course proper where the 
individual does not enjoy the advantage of a judicious 
parent's counsel. The teacher will, of course, require 
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mucli wisdom to know when and how to interpose snch 
offices so as not to alienate and offend by a seeming 
intrusion. 

It is not well for a teacher to show a disposition to 
evade a question which comes properly within the 
subject of a lesson ; nor should he treat it with indif- 
ference, however superficial it may shoW the querist's 
knowledge to be. I well remember being present at 
a Bible-class of forty or fifty young men, in a Western 
city, taught by a gentleman eminently qualified for 
the duty; and in the course of the exercise a ques- 
tion was asked respecting the method of reconciling 
a certain text with another. The teacher declined 
to answer, observing that it would take them into 
a more extended discussion than it would.be profit- 
able to pursue. Perhaps it would not have been wise 
to allow the discussion to be opened ; but it may be 
questioned whether such a reason for declining to 
answer would be likely to satisfy one who had been 
perplexed by the question which it cost him no little 
sacrifice of feeling to ask. It is not difficult to show 
a person of ordinary intelligence and candour a satis- 
factory reason for abstaining from curious, unpro- 
fitable inquiries; and when it would be injudicious to 
open a subject of this nature for general debate, it 
might very properly and safely be discussed in a pri- 
vate interview. Our's is an inquisitive age, and super- 
ficial or evasive replies to reasonable questions are at 
a large discount. 
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APPENDIX. 



A COURSE 



B6CTRINAL AND PRKMIVE INSTRUCTION M A BIBLE 

THE MEMBERS OF WHIOH HAVE ENJOYED THE AVERAGE 
ADVANTAGES OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 



§1. OF THE FIRST RECORDED SIN. 

1. Of the first recorded sin, the drciunstances and eflfects. 
Immediate and remote. 

2. Of the first intimation of mercy, its terms, and their 
meaning and force. 

3. Of the second recorded sin and its aggravations, and the 
instruction to be derived from it as it regards Gk>d's govern- 
ment and our relations to it. 

4. Of the moral condition of mankind at the earliest period 
of the world of which we have any account, and how far and 
in what respects better or worse than at any later period. 

5. Of Noah and the deluge, as an exhibition of the mercy 
and severity of God's dealings with men. 

6. Of the confusion of tongues, its causes and consequences. 

7. Of the call of Abram, whence, why and whither? 

8. Of GKxi's dealings with Abraham as an individual, and as 
the father of the faithful. 

9. Of the leading traits in the characters of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. 

10. Of Hoses, his history, 6ffiGe and typical character. 
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11. Of the Exodus of the Jewish people, and what we may 
learn from it of the nature of God'n government. 

12. Of the moral law, its force and permanenoj. 

13. Of the ceremonial law and its uses. 

14. Of the Jews as a nation under the judges. 

15. Of the Jews as a nation under the kings. 

16. The chief privileges and calamities of the Jews as a 
nation. 

17. Of the prophets and their office. 

The coarse on the New Testament may be arranged 
on the same principle. 

§11. OF THE HOLY SCBIFTUBES. 

1. What are the Holy Seriptares, and why are they so called? 

2. By what other names are the sacred writings called, and 
what is the derivation and meaning of each? 

3. What other writings claim to be of divine authority, and 
how is the claim shown to be invalid? 

4 What ii inspiration? 

5. What are some of the controverted points respeoting the 
inspiration of the saored writings? 

6. What evidence is there that the Scriptures are in^ 
spired? 

7. What kind and degree of inspiratioii are daimed for tiM» 
Bible? 

8. In what languages were the Seriptures originally writteB? 
9 How are we assured that any given version truly and 

properly expresses the ideas of the original? 

10. When was the oommonly^reoeived version of ^e' English 
Bible made? 

11. By whom was ii made, and vnih what preeaotionS' aifd 
safeguards? 

12. What other versions are there in use, and why Is tile 
commonly-received version preferred? 

13. How are the Soriip«ares divided? '^ 
14 What is the meaning of the word <* Testament'^? 

15. Whatisits&roelrhen applied to the SoriptufiM? 
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16. .What are the common general divisions of the Old Tes- 
tament? 

17. What are the common general divisions of the New Tes- 
tament? 

18. Is there any difference between the Old and the New 
Testament in respect to their authority? 

19. What is meant by '*the canon of Scrij^ure''? 

20. How, when and by whom was the number of canonical 
books determined? 

21. What are the names of the books of the Old Testament 
in* their order? 

22. What are the names of the books of the New Testament 
in their order? 

23. When and by whom, and for what purpose was the divi- 
sion of the Bible into chapters and verses made? 

24. What is the book called which enables us to find any 
passage by knowing any important word in it, and why is. it so 
caUed? 

25. What is necessary to make the reading of the Bible pro- 
fitable? 

26. What is necessary to make the reading of the Bible a 
means of salvation ? 

27. What advantages do we possess for understanding the 
Scriptures which were unknown till wUhin a few years? 

28. How may we prove our obligation to circulate the Bible? 

29. What is meant by the word "rulet" when applied to 
moral sulgects? 

30. What is a rule of faith? 

31. What is a rule of duty? 

32. Ii^what sense is the Bible a rule both of faith and duty? 

33. How may we prove that we are not only authorized, but 
commanded, to determine, each for himself, what the Holy 
Scriptures require us to believe and to do? 

34. What is this right usually called? 

35. What are the alleged evils which fiow from the allowance 
of the right of private interpretation? 

36. What is the opposite doctrine, and how and by whom Is 
it maintained? 
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S7. Wlittt are the evilt which flowfiroma deniid or leslrietioii 
of the right of private interpretation? 

38. What is sahstitated by those who refuse the right of pri- 
vate interpretation? 

89. Inwhatoonsisttheiiallac^anddangerof thepa{»ld(^gina 
on this subject? 

40. How shall we account for the various and often cbnflict- 
ing opinions of men of intelligence and piety* respecting the 
doctrines and precepts of the Bible? 

41. When and for what purpcse were Bible Societies organ- 
ised, and what have been the fruits and effects of their labours! 

§111. OF THE LOST STATE OP MAN. 

1. What do we know of man's origin? 

2. For what end was man created? 

3. What counsel preceded his creation? 

4. In what form or likeness was he created? 

5. With what qualities, capacities and privileges was he en- 
dowed? 

6. What was required of the first man? 

7. Bid he stand in any peculiar relation to &e race Hiat 
should spring from him? 

8. Whence came woman? 

9. For what end was she created? 

10. By whom and by what means was she tempted to sin? 

11. Who tempted Adam to sin? 

12. What were the first-fruits of the disobedience of our first 
parents? 

13. What curse was pronounced on them? 

14. What curse was pronounced on the tempter? 'm 

15. In what relations did the sin of our first parentd place 
them towards God? 

16. In what relations did the sin of our first parental place 
them towards their posterity? 

17. Who first suffered death, and what was the cwose-of it? 

18. What was signified to our first parents by the prdmis^ 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's 
head? ■'-' ■'■-■ ' 
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|9i, Whftt evideiioe h«ve we that our first parents were, and 
that all their posterity have been and are conscious, of their 
alienation from God and of a desert of punishment? 

20. Is sin punished in this world? 

21. How do we reconcile it with the justice of God that the 
good often suffer, and the wicked often prosper, in this 
world? 

22. What is justly inferred fh>m this feature of God's provi- 
dential government? 

23. What evidence do the Scriptures furnish, that the impe- 
nitent will be punished endlessly in a future world? 

24. What evidence is derived from the attributes of God, and 
from the revealed principles of his government, to prove the 
same doctrine? 

25. What evidence results from analogy to prove the same 
doctrine? ^ 

26. What consequences would necessarily result from the 
oppoute doctrine? 

27. What influence does the doctrine of the lost state of man 
by nature and his exposure to endless punishment, necessarily 
exert on those who really believe it? 

§IV. OF THE METHOD OF SALVATION. 

1. What are some of the terms. or phrases by which the 
Scriptures describe the recovery of man from his lost stat«? 

That the reader may have some idea of the sort 
of preparation which would be required to teach a 
class profitably with such a series of questions, we 
i^ubjoin the notes on this single question which were 
made by a teacher whose leisure was, perhaps, as little 
as most teachers enjoy. 

JU^genertiiian — ham again, John iii. 3. James i. 18. 1 Pet. 
iii.23. 
jRmeiosd Romans xii. 2. 
Pauedfnm death %mio life, John v. 24. 1 John iii. 14. 
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Bomf^Qod. John i. 13. leaning of the phrase— IJohn v. 1. 
Bom qf the SjririL John iii. 5. 

lyanMhn wUo the kingdom ^ Oocts dear^Son. Col. i.'13. 
Out f^ Hffht into darkness, £ph. y. 8. 
Dying to sin and /tvtn^ to righteousness. 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
JteconcUed. Col. i. 21. 
Made aUvefrom the dead. Col. ii. 13. 
Qidekened, Gal. ii. 5. Eph. ii. 1, 5. 
Baised, Eph. ii. 5. 
Sealed. Eph. iy. 20. 
New creature. (M. yi. 15. 

Washing qf regeneration and renewing of the Hohf Ghost. John 
iii. 5. 

Tranrformed. Bom. zii. 2. 

New man. Eph. iy. 24. Col. iii. 10. 

It cannot be doubted that from such a variety of 
terms used to describe one and the same moral pheno- 
mena, a more perfect and impressive idea is obtained 
of its nature and importance than could be derived 
from the best explanation of any single term or 
phrase ; and hence the teacher who has the opportu- 
nity and means, and fails to prepare himself to make 
this impression, incurs a serious responsibility. 

2. What is the meaning of each of these terms and phrases, 
in the order in which you have named them? 

3. By what influence is this work of grace commenced and 
carried on? 

- 4. What is meant by the grace of God, and in what sense is 
it sovereign? 

5. What is meant by the free grace of God, and by the sus- ' 
taining grace of God? 

6. Why is the influence referred to in Question 3 needfol to 
secure the recoveiy of man from his lost state? 

7. What are some of the most common ways in which this 
divine influence is exerted? . ^ • ^ 
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8. What is the etymology and meaning of the word '* atone- 
ment?" 

9. What 28 the meaning of the phrase, ''blood of atone- 
ment?" 

10. What aid may we derive from the Jewish ritual in mi- 
derstanding the gospel doctrine of atonement for sin? 

11. What is meant by the phrase the ''righteousness of 
Christ"? 

12. How is the righteousness of Christ made available for 
the justification of sinners? 

13. In what sense is Christ the Redeemer of men? 

14. What are the essential elements of the gospel scheme 
of salvation? 

15. What is revealed to us concerning the nature, attributes 
and offices of Jesus Christ? 

I. His nature. 

(a) What positive testimony does the Bible furnish on this 
subject? 

(b) What necessary inferences result from such Scripture 
testimony? 

(c) What difficulties attend a demand of the divine nature 
of Christ? 

II. His attributes. . 

(a) What is meant by the term " attribute"? 

{b) What attributes has Christ belonging to the Godhead? 

(c) What attributes has Christ peculiar to his mediatorial 
character? 

(d) What attributes has Christ peculiar to his present exalt- 
ation? ^ 

III. His offices. 

(a) In what sense is Christ a prophet, and what scriptures 
present him in this relation? 

(b) In what sense is Christ a priest, and what scriptures pre- 
sent him in this relation? 

(c) In what sense is Christ a king, and what scriptures pre- 
sent him in this relation? 

16. How is the doctrine of Christ's atonement affected by 
adxx|ittiiig or denying his divinity? 
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17. What do the Scriptures teaoh lis oonceming the nature 
and office of the Holy Spirit? 

18. How does he enlighten the minds of men? 

19. How are his influences consistent with the freedom of 
human action? 

20. How may his Influence be resisted, and what is the effect 
of resisting it? 

21. How are his influences invited and cherished? 

22. By what terms or phrases do the Scriptures describe the 
work of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of men? 

23. How may it be known that we have been made the sub- 
jects of regeneration? 

24. How may we know that we have not been made the sub- 
jects of renewing grace? 

25. What do the Scriptures teach us concerning the nature 
and power of evil spirits? 

26. How may the power of evil spirits be resisted and over- 
come? 

§V. OP FAITH, EEPENTANCE AXTD HOLY LIVINa. 

1. What is faith? 

2. How are the various kinds of fiuth distinguished, and 
what are son^ of the instances of each? 

3. What are some of the evidences of saving faith recognised 
in the Scriptures? 

4. What are the fruits of saving faith? 

5. What importance do the Scriptures attach to fiuth? 

6. What remarkable instances of faith are recorded in the 
Scriptures? I. under the old dispensation; II. under the new. 

7. What are the kinds of faith to which reference is made 
in Matt. xvii. 20, Acts xiv. 9, Heb. xi. 33, James v. 15. 

8. How may faith be strengthened? 

9. How may faith be weakened? 

10. What is repentance? 

11. How may we distinguish between genuine and spurious 
repentance? 

12. What are the most certain evidences of true repentance ? 
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13. What are some of the necessary fruits of repentance? 

14. What importance do the Scriptures attach to re- 
pentance? 

15. What connection has repentance with salvation? 

16. What are some of the chief motives to repentance? 
171 In what sense is repentance the gift of God? 

18. What remarkable instances of true and spurious repent- 
ance are given in the Scriptures ? 

19. What is meant by the phrase "holy living" ? 

20. In what sense is this phrase used in the Bible? 

21. What is opposed to a holy life, and how may the dividing 
line be determined ? 

22. Why should men strive to be holy ? 

23. What are the obstacles to a holy life? 

24. What are the helps to a holy life? 

25. What are the advantages of a holy life? 

§VI. OF A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

1. What is meant by "confessing Christ before men"? 

2. Why should such a confession be open and public ? 

3. What is implied in making such a confession ? 

4. What is implied in declining to make such a profession ? 

5. What qualifications are needful to make such a confession 
proper? 

6. To what dangers are persons exposed in making a pro- 
fession of religion? 

7. What are the peculiar duties and obligations of professors 
of religion? 

8. What are some of the common excuses for declining to 
make a profession of religion, and how are they shown to be 
vain? 

9. Under what circumstances may a public confession of 
Christ be dispensed with ? 

It is not irrelevant or needless to say that a Bible- 
class room should not be open to casual visitors. We 
have been often indebted to the courtesy of a superin- 
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tendent or friend for a sight of the various departments 
of a Sunday-school; but we never entered a Bible-class 
room on such a circuit without regretting the needless 
interruption and embarrassment of which we were the 
unwilling occasion. 
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Adult schools, 188. 

Affinities, how far to be recognised in forming classes, 129. 

Aim, definite, needful to successful teaching, 92, 174. 

American society, peculiarity of, 223. 

Attendance, early, of teachers, conduciye to order, &c., 888. 

regular and punctual, to be enforced by parents, 62, 64, 67. 
Attention, importance of, 180. 

not to be forced, 181. 

how to be secured, 182. 

BeneTolence, Sunday-school, how cultiyated, 884. 
Bible-classes, character and design of, 801. 

how composed, 804. 

how accommodated, 806. 

instruction of, subjects and modes, 808, 866. 

manner of conducting, 806. 

should not be open to yisitors, 863. 

teacher of, his qualifications, 307. 
Boys and girls, should they constitute separate schools T 120. 

prematurely men and women, 284. 

Casual impressions often most permanent, 149. 
Catechetical teaching, 208. 

errors of, 212. 

illustrations of, 209, 214. 

principles of, 207, 213. 

rules for, 213, 218. 
Chalmers, Rev. Dr., recollections of his childhood, 267. 
Children, infant, how abused, 292, 298, 800. 

insubordination of, characteristic of American society, 284. 

mistakes respecting them, 267. 

separate services for, 326, 330. 

susceptible of religious impressions, 266, 344. 

their conyersion, importance of, 168. 

to have opportunity to express feelings, 276. 

what teaching is adapted to them, 272. 

why eiforts for them are hopeful, 28. 

why they leave Sunday-school, 77. 
Class, disorderly, its influence, 147, 162. 
Classes, training, for teachers, (see Training-Classes,) 276. 
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QMtifloation of a Bohool, defects of, 121. 

difficulties of, 826. 

may be improYed firom time to time, 129. 

points to be obserred in, 180. 

should be permanent, 185, 825. 
Christian education, true idea of, 21. 

love, the Sunday-school teacher's power, 75. 

spirit, a penradmg principle, 178. 
Christ's teaching, characteristics of, 192. 
Church, the, offices of, 19. 

power of, how distributed, 848. 

what it IS, 19. 

what it should do for children, 852. 
Contributions of money in Sunday-schools, 822. 

expediency and limits of, 884. 
Crusade of the children as an illustration of early susceptibility, 844. 
Curse and blessing, whence they come, 20. 

Defects of instruction in Sunday-schools indicated, 89. 

causes of them, 91. 
Deyotional exercises in Sunday-schools, 257. 
Diffusion of Sunday-school influence, 259. 

rare example of, 260. 
Discipline, how to maintain, 157. 

its importance, 152. 

on what it depends, 158. 
Disorderly school, description of one, 156. 

remedy for, 888. 
Distribution of teac£ing-power, 142. 

Early impressions, strength of, 847. 
End and aim of Sunday-schools, 26. 
Enthusiasm as an element of real teaching, 200. 
Eyidences of Christianity, instruction in, 318. 
Examination, general, of whole schools, 882. 
Eye, power of the teacher's, 840. 

Faith a chief element in the success of a teacher, 168. 

encouragements to, 167. 
Family, ties of, soon dissolyed, 285. 
Farm, model, what it does for farmers, 195. 
Fiction, when objectionable, 188. 
Fictitious stories, eyils of, 186. 
Filial loye, strength of, 278. 
First impressions, importance of, illustrated, 150. 
Fluctuations in classes, how ayoided, 185. 

General examination of schools by superintendent, its adran- 

tages, 882. 
Gospel, the, how to be propagated, 21. 
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Habits, religious, in children, should be fostered by parents, 68. 

and manners to be formed bj teachers, 176, 824. 
Hindrances to growth of Sunday-schools, 88. 
Hope deferred no cause for despondency, 274. 
Hospital Christians, who are such, 266. 
Hurry, consequences of being in a, 276. 

Illustrations, principle of, 183. 

abuses of, 189. 

common incidents used for, 184. 

inappropriateness of, 198. 

in Christ's discourses, peculiarities of, 192, 194. 

limitations of, 191, 196. 

not to be used mechanically, 186. 

yalue of, overrated, 188. 
Impressions, early, depth of, 847. 
Indefiniteness of ol^ect, evils of, 91, 174. 
Individual agency and responsibility, 29, 84, 86. 

pupils to be won singly — not by classes, 76. 
Inequalities in a class to be deprecated, 126. 
Infant schools, 13^. 
Infant Sunday-schools or classes, 287. 

methods of teaching them, 294. 

their true character and purpose, 289. 

their utility, 298. 

who should compose, 299. 
Instruction, what it is, 170. 

Intemperance, need of definite instruction as to its sinfulness, 106. 
Irreverence a prevailing sin, 176. 

James, Rev. Dr., sketch of the faithful teacher's future joy, 201. 
Judgment of the utility of Sunday-schools, how formed, 14, 49. 

Lessons not to be smothered by illustrations, 191. 
Library, contributions to its support by the children, 822. 
Limits to range of questions, what, 229. 

Mackenzie, Francis L., anecdotes of his childhood, 268. 
Manner of teaching, what, 222. 
Meetings of teachers, advantages of, 262. 

methods of conducting, 268, 266. 

should be for all, 266. 
Method necessary in teaching, 199. 
Methods of teaching not imitable, 160. 
Mission schools, peculiarities of, 180. 

attractions of, 889. 

their great usefulness, 188. * 

Mixture of truth and fiction, evil of, 191. 
Mothers, office and duty of, 24. 
« Must nots," their effect, 168. 
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Older BchoUrs, how retained, 110, 184. 

why they leave, 802. 
Order in school, on what it depends, 168. 
(h'ganiiation, prinoiples of, 119. 

difficulties of, 120. 

irregular, consequences of, 121. 

Parents, appeal of one to a teacher, 62. 

difference between them and teachers, 45. 

duties of, primary and paramount, 48. 

duty to foster religious impressions, 59. 

how they may co-operate with teachers, 51, 58, 60. 

how they should regard the Sunday-school, 50. 

mistakes of, in the relipous training of their children, 818. 

negligent of their duty, 381. 

their concurrence important to teachers, 44. 

their confidence to be secured, and how, 46. 

what disappoints them, 48. 
Paths to the homes of children, 285. 
Permanency of attendance on Sunday-school, how secured, 77. 

not impracticable, 82. 
Pictures, a class of, condemned, 298. 
Prayer, as a means of success, 114. 

its efficacy illustrated, 259. 
Prayer-meetings of teachers, 259. 

parents should attend, 260. 
Prayers in Sunday-schools, character of, 256. 

how to be regarded, 258. 
Preparation a positive duty, illustrated, 172. 
Preparation-classes, 285. 
Principles of questioning stated, 229. 
Profane swearing, how to be treated, 98. 

habit of, how formed, 94. 

sin of, demonstrated, 100. 
Progress, tests of, 16. 
Public schools, religious element of, 821. . 
Punctuality, its importance, 56, 70, 154. 
Pupils, manner of receiving, important, 148. 

Questions, book of, or manuals, place of, 889. 
from children, to be encouraged, 227. 
illustration of, 215. 
manner of putting, 222. 
mutual, sometimes useful, 227. 
not answerable, why, 226. 
random and foolish, how to treat, 225. 
range of, limited, 2t0. 
should be definite and intelligible, 218. 
should be put plainly and in few words, 218. 
should be systematic, 221. 
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Questions, should be well distributed, 225. 
their use in teaching, 207. 
true end of, 228. 
true use of, 223. 
what should be avoided, 219. 

Beal teaching, characteristics of, 196. 

Beservoir, for new scholars and fragments of classes, described, 185. 
Beyer ence, habits of, to be carefully cultivated, 176. 
Bule on the subject of employing teachers, 146. 
Bules, established, to be enforced, 147. 
to promote good discipline, 158. 

Sabbath desecration, apologies for, how to be met, 105. 

Salvation a present blessing, 271, 274. 

Separate services for children, 326, 880. 

Sessions, number and length of, 187, 327, 832. 

Sexes, should they be mingled in the same school? 120. 

Skepticism, a prolific source of, 191. ♦ 

Social elevation, what is wanted to effect it, 21. 

how Sunday-schools promote it, 118, 285, 246, 259. 
Social evils, cause and cure, 20. 
Study indispensable to proper preparation, 172. 
Sunday-schools, accommodations for, 351. 

a supplementing, not a supplanting, power, 27, 819. 

as a field of Christian effort, 15. 

as a missionary agency, 18, 26. 

as an exciting agency, 41. 

confidence in them, on what it depends, 14. 

contributions from, 884. 

defects in organizing described, 121. 

exercises of, 832. 

four important facts in relation to them, 82. 

influence of, diffusive, 259. 

mission, objects of, 180. 

mission, for whom designed, 181. 
their great utility, 183. 

mistaken views of the relation of Sunday-schools to public 
schools, 821. 

needful for children of the << better class," 819. 

number and length of sessions, 187. 

power to work mines of religious and moral suscepti- 
biUty, 206. 

should improve habits and manners of pupils, 176. 

their grand aim, 81. 

their proper administration, what it would reveal, 88. 

their social relations, 17, 112. 

use of them, 19. 

what classes of children should they embrace? 817,. 820. 

why not more effective in their influence, 88, 41. 
Y 
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SuMeptibilitY to strong emotions peoulUr to cliildren, 266, 278, 844. 
Sjnpftthy of toMhera, its power, 228. 

Teeohers, a day's work of one, 81. 
ambsssadors from God, 20, 66. 
American, how different from Britisli, 284. 
eonsoientiousness of, 82. 

differenoe between, in what it consists, 161, 889. 
each helps or hinders, 86, 882. 
• experience of one in a class of small ohildren, 280. 
have no time or opportunity to lose, 66. 
how they may rob a class, 70. 
how they should present the truth, 272. 
how to assign them to classes, 142, 147. 
how to be improYed, 87, 276. 
how to deal with specific sins, 98. 
how to receiye new pupils, 148. 
how to use illustrations, 189. 
how to use question-books, 228. 
indefiniteness of expectation, 164. 
in what their power consists, 76, 168. 
meetings of, useAil, 252. 

for prayer, history of one, 259 

how to conduct them, 255. 

why some meetings fkil, 254. 
mistakes respecting early piety, 270. 
moral and intellectual qualities of, 288, 824. 
must secure attention, 179. 
non-professors, should they be employed T 148. 
objections to their employment answered, 145. 
of infant-schools, need training, 296. 
only agents or instruments, 18. 
permanency of their interest, 825. 
real, described, 196. 
responsible for disorder, 158. 
should have a distinct aim, 91, 174. 
soliloquy of one in presence of pupil, 175. 
strength of the ties to pupils and families, 78, 79. 
tests of their faithAilness, 828. 
the power of their eye, 840. 

their incidental duties to pupils and families, 72, 74. 
their peculiar advantages, 111. 
their professed object, 81. 
their work peculiar, 88. 
two of them contrasted, 85. 
useful interrogatories for them, 88. 
want of present success no cause of discouragement, 888. 
what is essential to their success, 162. 
Teaching, an absorbing employment, 197. 
an exciting work, 198. 
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Teaclungv art of, 89. 

character of, to be adyanced with age of pupils, 77. 

faithful, rewards of sure, 164. 

its grand object and aim, 81. 

must be thorough, 199. 

real, what it is, 195. 

the grand theme of, 171. 
Teaching and exhorting, in what respect different, 89. 
Time spent in Sunday-school teaching too limited, 90, 187. 

should be given to hear what children say, 276. 
Ten commandments, under what circumstances promulgated, 99. 
Training-classes, 276. 

how conducted, 280. 

need of, 849. 
* principles to be observed, 281. 

their design, 278. 

who to conduct them, 860. 
Trust, a sterling quality of a good teacher, 199. 
Truth, impression of, prevented by manner of presenting it, 181. 

to be regarded in illustrationB, 188, 186. 

Up-hiU work, 197. 

Vagueness of aim a fault of teachers, 91. 

Visiting, affords knowledge to be obtained in no other way, 

^ (a case,) 247. 

benefits it confers on parents, 245. 

benefits it confers on pupils, 289. 

collateral benefits flowing firom, 248. 

Dr. Chalmers's views of it, 260. 

how to begin, 249. 

impediments to, 244, 842. 

its incidental advantages, 107. 

method of, 240. 

needfhl to teachers, 288, 247. 

neglect of, its evil effects, 109, 261. 

obligation to visit recognised, 286. 

plan of, by agents, 841. 

why needful, 286. 

Want of a definite aim a grand defect, 91, 174. 
Toung men of character in demand, 18. 
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